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THE MOONSTONE 


THE STORMING OF SERINGAPATAM (1799) 

EXTRACTED FROM A FAMILY PAPER 


I 

I ADDRESS these lines — ^written in India — to my rela- 
tives in England. 

My object is to explain the motive which has induced me 
to refuse the right hand of friendship to my cousin, John 
Herncastle. The reserve which I have hitherto main- 
tained in this matter has been misinterpreted by members 
of my family whose good opinion I cannot consent to for- 
feit. I request them to suspend their decision until they 
have read my narrative. And I declare, on my word of 
honour, that what I am now about to write is, strictly and 
literally, the truth 

The private difference between my cousin and me took 
its rise in a great public event m which we were both 
concerned — ^the storming of Senngapatam, under General 
Baird, on the 4th of May 1799. 

In order that the circumstences may be clearly under- 
stood, I must revert for a moment to the period before the 
assault, and to the stones current in our camp of the 
treasure in Jewels and gold stored up in the Palace of 
Senngapatam. 
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THE MOONSTONE 


II 

One of the wildest of these stories related to a Yellow 
Diamond — a famous gem in the native annals of India. 

The earliest known traditions describe the stone as 
having been set in the forehead of the four-handed Indian 
god who typifies the Moon. Partly from its peculiar 
colour, partly from a superstition which represented it as 
feeling the influence of the deity whom it adorned, and 
growing and lessening in lustre with the waxing and 
waning of the moon, it first gamed the name by which it 
continues to be known in India to this day — the name of 
The Moonstone. A similar superstition was once prev- 
alent, as I have heard, in ancient Greece and Rome ; 
not applying, however (as in India), to a diamond devoted 
to the service of a god, but to a semi-transparent stone of 
the infenor order of gems, supposed to be affected by the 
lunar influences — the moon, in this latter case "also, 
giving the name by which the stone is still known to 
collectors in our own time. 

The adventures of the Yellow Diamond begin with the 
eleventh century of the Christian era. 

At that date, the Mohammedan, conqueror, Mahmoud of 
Ghizni, crossed India ; seized on the holy city of Som- 
nauth ; and stripped of its treasures the famous temple, 
which had stood for centuries — the shrine of Hindoo 
pilgrimage, and the wonder of the Eastern world. 

Of all the deities worshipped in the temple, the moon- 
god alone escaped the rapacity of the conquering Moham- 
medans. Preserved by three Brahmins, the inviolate 
deity, bearing the Yellow Diamond in its forehead, was 
removed by^ night, and was transported to the second of 
the sacred cities of India — the city of Benares. 

Here, in a new shrine — ^in a hall inlaid with precious 
stones, under a roof supported by pillars of gold — the 
moon-god was set up and worshipped. Here, on the 
night when the shrine was completed, Vishnu the Preserver 
appeared to the three Brahmins in a dream. 

The deity breathed the breath of his divinity on the 
Diamond in the forehead of the god. And the Brahmins 
knelt and hid their faces in their robes. The deity com- 
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THE STOEMING OF SERINGAPATAM 

manded that the Moonstpne should be watched, from that 
time forth, by three priests in turn, night and day, to the 
end of the generations of men And the Brahmins heard, 
and bowed before his will. The deity predicted certain 
disaster to the presumptuous mortal who laid hands on the 
sacred gem, and to all of his house and name who received 
it after him. And the Brahmms caused the prophecy to 
be written over the gates of the shnne in letters of gold. 

One age followed another — and still, generation after 
generation, the successors of the three Brahmins watched 
their priceless Moonstone, night and day. One age 
followed another until the first years of the eighteenth 
Christian century saw the reign of Aurungzebe, Emperor 
of the Moguls. At his command havoc and rapine were 
let loose once more among the temples of the worship of 
Brahmah. The shrine of the four-handed god was 
polluted by the slaughter of sacred animals ; the images 
of the deities were broken in pieces ; and the Moonstone 
was seized by an ofOicer of rank in the army of Aurungzebe. 

Powerless to recover their lost treasure by open force, 
the three guardian priests followed and watched it in 
disguise. The generations succeeded each other ; the 
warrior who had committed the sacrilege perished miser- 
ably ; the Moonstone passed (carr3nng its curse with it) 
from one lawless Mohammedan hand to another ; and 
still, through all chances and changes, the successors of 
the three guardian pnests kept their watch, waiting the 
day when the will of Vishnu the Preserver should restore 
to them their sacred gem. Time rolled on from the first 
to the last years of the eighteenth Chnstian century. The 
Diamond fell into the possession of Tippoo, Sultan of 
Senngapatam, who caused it to be placed as an ornament 
in the handle of a dagger, and who commanded it to be 
kept among the choicest treasures of his armoury. Even 
then — ^in the palace of the Sultan himself — ^the three 
guardian pnests still kept their watch in secret. There 
were three officers of Tippoo’s household, strangers to 
the rest, who had won their master's confidence by con- 
forming, or appearing to conform, to the Mussulman 
faith ; and to those three men report pointed as the three 
pnests in disguise. 
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III 

So, as told in our camp, ran the fanciful story of the 
Moonstone. It made no serious impression on any of us 
except my cousin — ^whose love of the marvellous induced 
him to believe it. On the night before the assault on 
Senngapatam, he was absurdly angry with me, and with 
others, for treating the whole thing as a fable. A foolish 
wrangle followed ; and Herncastle’s unlucky temper got 
the better of him. He declared, in his boastful way, that 
we should see the Diamond on his finger, if the English 
army took Senngapatam. The sally was saluted by a 
roar of laughter, and there, as we all thought that night, 
the thing ended. 

Let me now take you on to the day of the assault. 

My cousin and I were separated at the outset. I never 
saw him when we forded the river ; when we planted the 
English flag in the first breach ; when we crossed the ditch 
beyond ; and, fighting every inch of our way, entered the 
town. It was only at dusk, when the place was ours, and 
after General Baird himself had found the dead body of 
Tippoo under a heap of the slam, that Herncastle and I 
met. 

We were each attached to a party sent out by the 
general's orders to prevent the plunder and confusion 
which followed our conquest. The camp-followers com- 
mitted deplorable excesses ; and, worse still, the soldiers 
found their way, by an unguarded door, into the treasury 
of the Palace, and loaded themselves with gold and jewels. 
It was in the court outside the treasury that my cousin 
and I met, to enforce the laws of discipline on our own 
soldiers. Herncastle 's fiery temper had been, as I could 
plainly see, exasperated to a kind of frenzy by the terrible 
slaughter through which we had passed. He was very 
unfit, in my opinion, to perform the duty that had been 
entrusted to him. 

There was not and confusion enough in the treasury, 
but no violence that I saw. The men (if I may use such 
an expression) disgraced themselves good-humouredly. 
All sorts of rough jests and catchwords were bandied 
about among them ; and the story of the Diamond turned 
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up again unexpectedly, in the form of a mischievous joke. 

“ Who’s got the Moonstone ? ” was the rallying cry which 
perpetually caused the plundering, as soon as it was 
stopped in one place, to break out in another. While I 
was still vainly trying to establish order, I heard a fright- 
ful yelling on the other side of the courtyard, and at once 
ran towards the cries, in dread of finding some new out- 
break of the pillage in that direction. 

I got to an open door, and saw the bodies of two Indians 
(by their dress, as I guessed, officers of the palace) lying 
across the entrance, dead. 

A cry inside hurried me into a room, which appeared to 
serve as an armoury. A third Indian, mortally wounded, 
was sinking at the feet of a man whose back was towards 
me. The man turned at the instant when I came in, and 
I saw John Herncastle, with a torch in one hand, and a 
dagger dripping with blood in the other. A stone, set hke 
a pommel, in the end of the dagger’s handle, flashed in the 
torchlight, as he turned on me, hke a gleam of fire. The 
d3dng Indian sank to his knees, pointed to the dagger in 
Herncastle’s hand, and said, in his native language : 

The Moonstone will have its vengeance yet on you and 
yours ! He spoke those words, and fell dead on the 
floor. 

Before I could stir in the matter, the men who had 
followed me across the courtyard crowded m. My cousin 
rushed to meet them, hke a madman. “ Clear the room I ” 
he shouted to me, “ and set a guard on the door ! ” The 
men fell back as he threw himself on them with his torch 
and his dagger. I put two sentinels of my own company, 
on whom I could rely, to keep the door. Through the 
remainder of the night, I saw no more of my cousin. 

Early in the morning, the plunder still gomg on, General 
Baird announced publicly by beat of drum, that any thief 
detected m the act, be he whom he might, should be hung. 
The provost-marshal was in attendance, to prove that the 
General was in earnest ; and in the throng^ that followed 
the proclamation, Herncastle and I met again. 

He held out his hand, as usual, and said, “ Good morn- 
ing.” 

I waited before I gave him my hand in return. 

** Tell me first,” I said, ** how the Indian in the armoury 
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met his 3eath, and what those last words meant, when he 
pomted to the dagger in your hand/' 

The Indian met his death, as I suppose, by a mortal 
wound,” said Herncastle. What his last words meant 
I know no more than you do.” 

I looked at him narrowly. His frenzy of the previous 
day had all calmed down. I determined to give him 
another chance. 

Is that all you have to tell me ? ” I asked. 

He answered, “ That is all.” I turned my back on him ; 
and we have not spoken smce. 


IV 

I beg it to be understood that what I write here about 
my cousin (unless some necessity should arise for making 
it public) is for the information of the family only. Hem- 
castle has said nothing that can justify me in speaking to 
our commanding of&cer. He has been taunted more than 
once about the Diamond, by those who recollect his angry 
outbreak before the assault ; but, as may easily be im- 
agined, his own remembrance of the circumstances under 
which I surprised him in the armoury has been enough to 
keep him silent. It is reported that he means to exchange 
into another regiment, avowedly for the purpose of 
separating himself from me. 

Whether this be true or not, I cannot prevail upon 
myself to become his accuser — ^and I think with good 
reason. If I made the matter public, I have no evidence 
but moral evidence to bnng forward. I have not only 
no proof that he killed the two men at the door ; I cannot 
even declare that he killed the third man inside — for I 
cannot say that my own eyes saw the deed committed. 
It is true that I heard the d3dng Indian's words : but if 
those words were pronounced to be the ravings of delirium, 
how could I contradict the assertion from my own know- 
ledge ? Let our relatives, on either side, form their own 
opmion on what I have written, and decide for themselves 
whether the aversion I now feel towards this m an is well 
or ill founded. 

Although I attach no sort of credit to the fantastic 
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Indian legend of the gem, I must acknowledge, -before I 
conclude, that I am influenced by a certain superstition 
of my own in this matter. It is my conviction, or my 
delusion, no matter which, that crime brings its own 
fatality with it. I am not only persuaded of Hemcastle's 
guilt ; I am even fanciful enough to believe that he will 
live to regret it, if he keeps the Diamond ; and that others 
will live to regret taking it from him, if he gives the 
Diamond away. 




FIRST PERIOD 

THE LOSS OF THE DIAMOND (X848) 

THE EVENTS RELATED BY GABRIEL BETTEREDGE, HOUSE- 
STEWARD IN THE SERVICE OF JULIA, LADY VERINDER 




THE STORY 


CHAPTER I 

I N the first part of Robinson Cfiisoe, at page one 
hundred and twenty -nine, you will find it thus 
wntten : 

Now I saw, though too late, the Folly of beginning 
a Work before we count the Cost, and before we judge 
rightly of our own Strength to go through with it.*’ 

Only yesterday, I opened my Robinson Crusoe at that 
place. Only this morning (May twenty-first, Eighteen 
hundred and fifty), came my lady’s nephew, Mr. Franklin 
Blake, and held a short conversation with me, as follows : 

Betteredge,” says Mr. Franklin, “ I have been to the 
lawyer’s about some family matters ; and, among other 
things, we have been tallnng of the loss of the Indian 
Diamond, in my aunt’s house in Yorkshire, two yeafs 
since. Mr. Bruff thinks as I think, that the whole story 
ought, in the interests of truth, to be placed on record m 
writing — and the sooner the better.” 

Not perceiving his drift yet, and thinking it always 
desirable for the sake of peace and quietness to be on 
the lawyer’s side, I said I thought so too. Mr. Franklin 
went Qn. 

In this matter of the Diamond,” he said, “ the char- 
acters of innocent people have sufiered under suspicion 
already — as you know. The memories of innocent 
people may sufier, hereafter, for want of a record of the 
facts to which those who come after us can appeal. There 
can be no doubt that this strange family story of ours 
ought to be told. And I think, Betteredge, Mr. Brufi 
and I together have hit on the right way of telling it.” 
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Very satisfactory to both of them, no doubt. But I 
failed to see what I myself had to do with it, so far. 

“ We have certain events to relate,'' Mr. Franklin pro^* 
ceeded ; “ and we have certain persons concerned in those , 
events who are capable of relating them. Starting from 
these plain facts, the idea is that we shojald all write the 
story of the Moonstone in turn — as far as our own personal 
experience extends, and no farther. We must begin by 
showing how the Diamond first fell into the hands of my 
uncle Herncastle, when he was serving in India fifty years 
since. This prefatory narrative I have already got by 
me in the form of an old family paper, which relates the 
necessary particulars on the authonty of an eye-witness. 
The next thing to do is to tell how the Diamond found its 
way into my aunt's house in Yorkshire, two years ago, 
and how it came to be lost in little more than twelve hours 
afterwards. Nobody knows as much as you do, Better- 
edge, about what went on in the house at that time. So 
you must take the pen in hand, and start the story." 

In those terms I was informed of what my personal 
concern was with the matter of the Diamond. If you are 
curious to know what course I took under the circum- 
stances, I beg to mform you that I did what you 
would probably have done in my place, I modestly 
declared myself to be quite unequal to the task imposed 
upon me — and I privately felt, all the time, that I was 
quite clever enough to perform it, if I only gave my own 
abihties a fair chance. Mr. Franklin, I imagine, must 
have seen my private sentiments in my face. He de- 
clined to believe in my modesty ; and he insisted on 
giving my abilities a fair chance. 

Two hours have passed since Mr. Franklin left me. As 
soon as his back was turned, I went to my writing-desk to 
start the story. ^ There I have sat helpless (in spite of my 
abilities) ever since ; seeing what Robinson Crusoe saw, 
as quoted above — ^namely, the folly of beginrdng a work 
before we count the cost, and before we judge rightly of 
our own strength to go through with it. Please to re- 
member, I opened the book by accident, at that bit, only 
the day before I rashly undertook the business now in 
hand ; and, allow me to ask — ^if that isn't prophecy, 
what is ? 
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I am not superstitious ; I have read a heap of books in 
my time ; I am a scholar in my own way. Though turned 
seventy, I possess an active memory, and legs to cor- 
respond You are not to take it, if you please, as the 
saying of an ignorant man, when I express my opinion 
that such a book as Robinson Crusoe never was written, 
and never will be written again I have tried that book 
for years — generally in combination with a pipe of tobacco 
— and I have found it my friend in need in all the neces- 
sities of this mortal life. When my spints are bad — 
Robinson Crmoe When I want advice — Robinson Crusoe 
In past times when my wife plagued me ; in present times 
when I have had a drop too much — Robinson Crusoe 
I have worn out six stout Robinson Crusoes with hard 
work in my service. On my lady’s last birthday she gave 
me a seventh I took a drop too much on the strength 
of it ; and Robinson Crusoe put me right again. Price 
four shillings and sixpence, bound in blue, with a picture 
into the bargain 

Still, this don’t look much like starting the story of the 
Diamond — does it ? I seem to be wandering ofi in search 
of Lord knows what, Lord knows where. We will take a 
new sheet of paper, if you please, and begin over again, 
with my best respects to you. 


CHAPTER II 

I SPOKE of my lady a line or two back. Now the Diamond 
could never have been in our house, where it was lost, if 
it had not been made a present of to my lady’s daughter ; 
and my lady’s daughter would never have been in exist- 
ence to have the present, if it had not been for my lady 
who (with pain and travail) produced her into the world. 
Consequently, if we begin with my lady, we are pretty sure 
of beginning far enough back. And that, let me tell you. 
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when yon have got such a job as mine in hand, is a real 
comfort at starting. 

If you know anything of the fashionable world, you 
have heard tell of the three beautiful Miss Herncastles. 
Miss Adelaide ; Miss Caroline : and Miss Julia — ^this last 
being the youngest and the best of the three sisters, in my 
opinion ; and I had opportunities of judging, as you shall 
presently see. I went into the service of the old lord, 
their father (thank God, we have got nothing to do with 
him, in this business of the Diamond ; he had the longest 
toi^ue and the shortest temper of any man, high or low, 
I ever met with) — I say, I went into the service of the old 
lord, as page-boy in waiting on the three honourable young 
ladies, at the age of fifteen years. There I lived till Miss 
Julia married the late Sir John Verinder An excellent 
man, who only wanted somebody to manage him ; and, 
between ourselves, he found somebody to do it ; and what 
is more, he throve on it, and giew fat on it, and lived 
happily and died easy on it, dating from the day when 
my lady took him to church to be married, to the day 
when she relieved him of his last breath, and closed his 
eyes for ever. 

I have omitted to state that I went with the bride to 
the bride’s husband’s house and lands down here, “ Sir 
John,” she says, I can’t do without Gabriel Better- 
edge.” My lady,” says Sir John, “ I can’t do without 
him, either.” That was his way with her — and that was 
how I went into his service. It was all one to me where I 
went, so long as my mistress and I were together. 

Well, there I was in clover, you will say. Placed in a 
position of trust and honour with a little cottage of my 
own to live in, with my rounds on the estate to occupy 
me in the morning, and my accounts in the afternoon, 
and my pipe and my Robinson Crusoe in the evening — 
what more could I possibly want to make me happy ? 

The woman I fixed my eye on, was the woman who 
kept house for me at my cottage. Her name was Selina 
Goby. I agree with the late William Cobbet about pick- 
ing a wife. See that she chews her food well, and sets 
her foot down firmly on the ground when she walks, and 
you’re all right. Selina Goby was all right in both these 
respects^ which was one reason for marrying her. I had 
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another reason, likewise, entirely of my own discovering. 
Selina, being a single woman, made me pa}?' so much a 
week for her board and ser'O'ices. Selina, being my wife, 
couldn’t charge for her board, and would have to give me 
her 'services for nothing. That was the point of view I 
looked at it from. Economy — ^with a dash of love. I 
put it to my mistress, as in duty bound, just as I had put 
it to myself 

“ I have been turning Selma Goby over in my mind,’^ 
I said, and I think, my lady, it will be cheaper to ma^xy 
her than to keep her.” 

My lady burst out laughing, and said she didn’t 
which to be most shocked at — ^my language or my j^n- 
ciples. Some joke tickled her, I suppose, of the sort that 
you can’t take unless you are a person of quality. Under- 
standing nothing myself but that I was free to put it 
next to Selina, I went and put it accordingly. And what 
did Selina say ^ Lord 1 how little you must know of 
women, if you ask that. Of course she said. Yes. 

We were not a happy couple, and not a miserable couple. 
We were six of one and half a dozen of the other. How it 
was I don’t understand, but we always seemed to be 
getting, with the best of motives, in one another’s way. 
When I wanted to go upstairs, there was my wife coming 
down ; or when my wife wanted to go down, there was I 
coming up. That is married hfe, according to my ex- 
perience of it. 

After five years of misunderstandings on the stairs, it 
pleased an all-wise Providence to reheve us of each other 
by taking my wife. I was left with my httie girl Penelope, 
and with no other child. Shortly afterwards Sir John 
died, and my lady was left with her httie girl. Miss Rachel, 
and no other child. I have written to very poor purpose 
of my lady, if you require to be told that my little Penelope 
was taken care of, under my good mistress’s own eye, and 
was sent to school and taught, and made a sharp girl, 
and promoted, when old enough, to be Miss Rachel’s 
own maid. 

As for me, I went on with my business as baihS year 
after year up to Christmas 1847, when there came a change 
in my life. On that day, my lady mvited herself to a cup 
of tea alone with me in my cottage. She had discovered 
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that I was getting old before I had discovered it myself, 
and she had come to my cottage to wheedle me (if I may 
use such an expression) into giving up my hard out-of-door 
work as bailiff, and taking my ease for the rest of my days 
as steward in the house I made as good a fight of it 
against the indignity of taking my ease as I could. But my 
mistress knew the weak side of me ; she put it as a favour 
to herself. The dispute between us ended, after that, m 
my wiping my eyes, like an old fool, and saying I would 
think about it. 

I went to sleep that night in the character of Lady 
Verinder’s farm-bailifi, and I woke up the next morning 
in the character of Lady Verinder^s house-steward. 


CHAPTER III 

The question of how I am to start the story properly I 
have tried to settle in two ways First, by scratching my 
head, which led to nothing Second, by consulting my 
daughter Penelope, which has resulted in an entirely new 
idea. 

Penelope^ s notion is that I should set down what 
happened, regularly day by day, beginning with the day 
when we got the news that Mr. Franklin Blake was ex- 
pected on a visit to the house. 

Beginning, then, on Penelope* s plan, I beg to mention 
that I was specially called one Wednesday morning into 
my lady’s own sitting-room, the date being the twenty- 
fourth of May, Eighteen hundred and forty-eight. 

“ Gabriel,” says my lady, ” here is news that will 
surprise you. Franklin Blake has come back from abroad. 
He has been staying with his father in London, and he is 
coming to us to-morrow to stop till next month, and keep 
Rachel’s birthday.” 

If I had had a hat in my hand, nothing but respect would 
have prevented me from throwing that hat up to the ceil- 
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ixig I had not seen Mr. Franklin since he was a boy, 
living along with ns in this house. He was, out of all 
sight, the nicest boy that ever spun a top or broke a 
window. 

Hearing what I now tell you, you will naturally ask how 
it was that Mr. Franklin should have passed all the years, 
from the time when he was a boy to the time when he was 
a man, out of his own country. I answer, because his 
father had the misfortune to be next heir to a Dukedom, 
and not to be able to prove it. 

In two words, this was how the thmg happened : 

My lady's eldest sister married the celebrated Mr. Blake — 
equally famous for his great riches, and his great suit at 
law. How many years he went on worrying the tribunals 
of his country to turn out the Duke in possession, and to 
put himself in the Duke’s place — ^how many lawyers’ purses 
he filled to bursting, and how many otherwise harmless 
people he set by the ears together disputing whether he 
was right or wrong — is more by a great deal than I can 
reckon up. His wife died, and two of his three children 
died, before the tribunals could make up their mmds to 
show him the door and take no more of his money. When 
it was all over, and the Duke m possession was left in pos- 
session, Mr. Blake discovered that the only way of being 
even with his country for the manner m which it had treated 
him, was not to let his country have the honour of educating 
his son. “ How can I trust my native institutions,” was 
the form in which he put it, “ after the way in which my 
native institutions have behaved to me ? ” Add to this, 
that Mr. Blake disliked all boys, his own included, and you 
will admit that it could only end m one way. Master 
Franklin was taken from us in England, and was sent to 
institutions which his father could trust, m that superior 
country, Germany , Mr, Blake himself, you will observe, 
remaining snug in England, to improve his fellow-country- 
men in the Parhament House, and to pubhsh a statement 
on the subject of the Duke m possession, which has re- 
mained an unfimshed statement from that day to this. 

There ! thank God, that’s told ! Neither you nor I need 
trouble our heads any more about Mr. Blake, semor. Leave 
lum to the Dukedom ; and let you and I stick to the Dia- 
mond. 
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The Diamond takes us back to Mr. Franklin, who was 
the innocent means of bringing that unlucky jewel into 
the house. 

• Our mce boy didn’t forget us after he went abroad. He 
wrote every now and then ; sometimes to my lady, some- 
times to Miss Rachel, and sometimes to me. We had had 
•a transaction together, before he left, which consisted in 
his borrowing of me a ball of string, a four-bladed knife, 
and seven-and-sixpence in money — ^the colour of which 
last I have not seen, and never expect to see again. His 
letters to me chiefly related to borrowing more. I heard, 
however, from my lady, how he got on abroad, as he grew 
m years and stature. He wrote a little ; he painted a 
httle ; he sang and played and composed a little — ^borrow- 
ing, as I suspect,. in all these cases, just as he had borrowed 
from me. His mother’s fortune (seven hundred a year) 
fell to him when he came of age, and ran through him, as 
it might be through a sieve. The more money he had, the 
more he wanted ; there was a hole in Mr. Franklin’s pocket 
that nothing would sew up. Wherever he went, the lively, 
easy way of him made him welcome. He lived here, there, 
and everywhere ; his address (as he used to put it himself) 
being Post Office, Europe — ^to be left till called for.” 
Twice over, he made up his mind to come back to England 
and see us ; and twice over (saving your presence), some 
unmentionable woman stood in the way and stopped him. 
His third attempt succeeded, as you know already from 
what my lady told me. On Thursday, the twenty-fifth of 
May, we were to see for the first time what our nice boy 
had grown to be as a man. He came of good blood ; he ' 
had a high courage ; and he was five-and-twenty years of 
age, by our reckoning. Now you know as much of Mr. 
Franklin Blake as I did — ^before Mr. Franklin Blake came 
down to our house. 

The Thursday was as fine a summer’s day as ever you 
saw : and my lady and Miss Rachel (not expecting Mr, 
Franklin till dinner-time) drove out to lunch with some 
friends in the neighbourhood. 

When they were gone, I went and had a look at the bed- 
room which had been got ready for our guest> and saw th^ti 
all was straight. Then, being butler in my lady’s establisfi-i 
ment, as well as steward (at my own particular request, 
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mind, and because it vexed me to see anybody but myself 
in possession of the key of the late Sir John's cellar) — ^then, 
I say, I fetched up some of our famous Latour claret, and 
set it in the warm summer air to take off the cbill before 
dinner. Concluding to set myself in the warm summer air 
next — seeing that what is good for old claret is equally 
good for old age — I took up my beehive chair to go out 
into the back court, when I was stopped by heanng a 
sound like the soft beating of a drum, on the terrace in 
front of my lady's residence. 

Going round to the terrace, I found three mahogany- 
coloured Indians, in white linen frocks and trousers, looking 
up at the house. 

The Indians, as I saw on looking closer, had small hand- 
drums slung in front of them. Behind them stood a little 
delicate-looking hght-haired English boy carrying a ba^. I 
judged the fellows to be strolling conjurers, and the boy 
with the bag to be carr3nng the tools of their trade. One 
of the three, who spoke English and who exhibited, I must 
own, the most elegant manners, presently informed me 
that my judgment was right. He requested permission 
to show his tricks m the presence of the lady of the 
house. 

Now I am not a sour old man. I am generally all for 
amusement, and the last person in the world to distrust 
another person because he happens to be a few shades 
darker than myself. But the best of us have our weak- 
nesses — ^and my weakness, when I know a family plate 
basket to be out on a pantry table, is to be instantly re- 
minded of that basket by the sight of a strolling stranger 
whose manners are superior to my own. I accordingly 
informed the Indian that the lady of the house was out ; 
and I warned him and his party off the premises. He made 
me a beautiful bow in return ; and he and his party went 
off the premises. On my side, I returned to my beehive 
chair, and set myself down on the sunny side of the court, 
and feU not exactly into a sleep, but into the next best 
thing to it. 

I was roused up by my daughter Penelope running out 
at me as if the house was on fire. What do you think she 
wanted ? She wanted to have the three Indian jugglers 
instantly taken up ; for this reason, namely, that they 
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knew who was coming from London to visit us, and that 
they meant some mischief to Mr. Franklin Blake 

Mr. Franklin’s name roused me. I opened my eyes, and 
made my girl explain herself. 

It appeared that Penelope had just come from our lodge, 
where she had been having a gossip with the lodge-keeper’s 
daughter. The two girls had seen the Indians pass out, 
after I had warned them off, followed by their little boy. 
Taking it into their heads that the boy was ill-used by the 
foreigners — for no reason that I could discover, except that 
he was pretty and dclicate-looking — ^the two girls had 
stolen along the inner side of the hedge between us and 
the road, and had watched the proceedings of the foreigners 
on the outer side. Those proceedings resulted in the per- 
formance of the following extraordinary tricks. 

They first looked up the road, and down the road, and 
made sure that they were alone. Then they all three faced 
about, and stared hard in the direction of our house. Then 
they jabbered and disputed in their own language, and 
looked at each other hke men in doubt. Then they all 
turned to their h'ttle English boy, as if they expected hin 
to help them. And then the chief Indian, who spoke Eng- 
hsh, said to the boy, ‘‘ Hold out your hand.” 

The boy shrunk back, and shook his head, and said he 
didn’t like it. The Indian, thereupon, asked him (not at 
aU unkindly), whether he would hke to be sent back to 
London, and left where they had found him, sleeping m an 
empty basket in a market — ^a hungry, ragged, and forsaken 
httle boy. This, it seems, ended the difficulty. The little 
chap unwiUmgly held out his hand. Upon that, the Indian 
took a bottle from his bosom, and poured out of it some 
black stuff, like ink, into the palm of the boy’s hand. The 
Indian — ^first touching the boy’s head, and making signs 
over it in the air — ^then said, “ Look.” The boy became 
quite stiff, and stood like a statue, looking into the ink ia 
the hollow of his hand. 

(So far, it seemed to me to be jugghng, accompanied by 
a foolish waste of ink. I was beginning to feel sleepy again, 
when Penelope’s next words stirred ine up.) . 

The Indians looked up the road and down the road once 
more — and then the chief Indian said these words to the 
boy : “ See the English gentleman from foreign parts.” 
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The boy said, ** I see him.*' 

The Indian said, “ Is it on the road to this house, and on 
no other, that the English gentleman wiU travel to-day ? '' 

The boy said, “ It is on the road to this house, and on no 
other, that the English gentleman will travel to-day/’ 

The Indian put a second question — ^after waiting a little 
first. He said ; “ Has the Enghsh gentleman got It about 
him ? 

The boy answered— also, after waiting a little first— 

Yes.” 

The Indian put a third and last question . Will the 
English gentleman come here, as he has promised to come, 
at the close of day ? ” 

The boy said, “ I can’t tell.” 

The Indian asked why. 

The boy said, I am tired. The mist rises in my head, 
and puzzles me. I can see no more to-day.” 

With that, the catechism ended. The chief Indian said 
something in his own language to the other two, pointing 
to the boy, and pointing towards the town, in which (as 
we afterwards discovered) they were lodged. He then, after 
making more signs on the boy’s head, blew on his forehead, 
and so woke him up with a start. After that, they all went 
on their way towards the town, and the girls saw them no 
more. 

Most things they say have a moral, if you only look for 
it What was the moral of this ? 

The moral was, as I thought : First, that the chief juggler 
had heard Mr Frankhn’s arnval talked of among the serv- 
ants out of doors, and saw his way to making a httle money 
by it. Second, that he and his men and boy (with a view 
to making the said money) meant to hang about till they 
saw my lady drive home, and then to come back, and fore- 
tell Mr. Frankhn’s arrival by magic Third, that Penelope 
had heard them rehearsing their hocus-pocus, like actors 
rehearsing a play. Fourth, that I should do well to have 
an eye, that evening, on the plate-basket. Fifth, that 
Penelope would do well to cool down, and leave me, her 
father, to doze off again in the sun. 

That appeared to me to be the sensible view. If you 
know anything of the ways of young women, you won’t be 
surprised to hear that Penelope wouldn’t take it. The 
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moral of the thing was serious, according fco my daughter. 
She particularly reminded me of the Indian’s third question, 
Has the English gentleman got It about him ? " Oh, 

father ! says Penelope, clasping her hands, “ don’t joke 
about this. What does ‘ It ’ mean ? ” 

We’ll ask Mr. Franklin, my dear,” I said, if you can 
wait till Mr. Franklin comes.” I winked to show I meant 
that in joke. Penelope took it quite seriously. My girl’s 
earnestness tickled me. ** What on earth should Mr. 
Franklin know about it ? ” I inquired. Ask him,” says. 
Penelope. “ And see whether he thinks it a laughing matter 
too.” With that parting shot my daughter left me. 

To my great surprise, Mr. Franklin, like Penelope, took 
the thing seriously. How seriously, you will understand, 
when I teU you that, in his opimon, It ” meant the Moon- 
stone. 


CHAPTER IV 

I AM truly sorry to detain you over me and my beehive chair, 
A sleepy old man, in a sunny back yard, is not an interest- 
ing object, I am well aware. But things must be put down 
m their places, as things actually happened — and you must 
please to jog on a little while longer with me, in expectation 
of Mr. Frankhn Blake’s arrival later in the day. 

I was ]ust stretching my legs, when out bounced anothei 
woman on me. Not my daughter again ; only Nancy, the 
kitchen-maid, this time. I was straight in her way out; 
and I observed, as she asked me to let her by, that she hae; 
a sulky face — a thing which, as head of the servants, j 
never allow, on piinciple, to pass me without inquiry. 

** What are you turning your back on your dinner for ? ’ 
I asked. “ What’s wrong now, Nancy ? ” 

Nancy tried to push by, without answering ; upon whicl 
I rose up, and took her by the ear. She is a nice plumj 
young lass, and it is customary with ^ me to adopt 
manner of showing that I personally approve of a girl. / 
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Wliat’s wrong now ? I said once more. 

Rosanna’s late again for dinner,” says Nancy. “ And 
I’m sent to fetch her in. All the hard work falls on my 
shoulders in this house. Let me alone, Mr. Betteredge ! 

The person here mentioned as Rosanna was our second 
housemaid. Having a kind of pity for our second house- 
maid (why, you shall presently know), and seeing in Nancy’s 
face that she would fetch her fellow-servant in with more 
hard words than might be needful under the circumstances, 
it struck me that I had nothing particular to do, and that 
I might as well fetch Rosanna myself ; giving her a hint 
to be punctual in future, which I knew she would take 
kindly from me. 

\%ere is Rosanna ^ ” I inquired. 

“ At the sands, of course ! ” says Nancy, with a toss of 
her head. “ She had another of her fainting fits this morn- 
ing, and she asked to go out and get a breath of fresh air, 

I have no patience with her ’ ” 

Go back to your dinner, my girl,” I said. “ I have 
patience with her, and ITl fetch her in.” 

Nancy (who has a fine appetite) looked pleased. When 
she looks pleased, she looks nice. When she looks nice, I 
chuck her under the chin. It isn’t immorahty — ^it’s only 
habit. 

Well, I took my stick, and set off for the sands. 

No 1 it won’t do to set off yet. I am sorry again to 
detain you ; but you really must hear the story of the sands, 
and the story of Rosanna — for this reason, that the matter 
of the Diamond touches them both nearly 

Rosanna was the only new servant m our house. About 
four months before the time I am writing of, my lady had 
; been in London, and had gone over a Reformatory, mtended 
to save forlorn woinen from drifting back into bad ways, 
after they had got released from prison. The matron, 
seeing my lady took an interest in the place, pointed out a 
girl to her, named Rosanna Spearman, and told her a most 
miserable story, which I haven’t the heart to repeat here ; 
for I don’t like to be made wretched without any use, and 
no more do you. The upshot of it was, that Rosanna Speax- 
^ man had been a thief, and not being of the sort that get up 
Companies in the City, and rob from thousands, instead 
of only robbing from one, the law laid hold of her, and the 
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prison and the reformatory followed the lead of the law. 
The matron’s opinion of Rosanna was (m spite of what she 
had done) that the girl was one in a thousand, and that she 
only wanted a chance to prove herself worthy of any 
Christian woman’s interest in her. My lady (being a 
Chnstian woman, if ever there was one yet) said to the 
matron, upon that, Rosanna Spearman shall have her 
chance, in my service ” In a week afterwards Rosanna 
Spearman entered this establishment as our second house- 
maid. 

Not a soul was told the girl’s story, excepting Miss 
Rachel and me. My lady, doing me the honour to consult 
me about most things, consulted me about Rosanna. Hav- 
ing fallen a good deal latterly into the late Sir John’s way 
of always agreeing with my lady, I agreed with her heartily 
about Rosanna Spearman. 

A fairer chance no gill could have had than was given to 
this poor girl of ours. None of the servants could cast hei 

E ast life in her teeth, for none of the servants knew what i1 
ad been. She had her wages and her privileges, like the 
rest of them , and every now and then a friendly word from 
my lady, m pnvate, to encourage her. In return, she showed 
herself, I am bound to say, well worthy of the kind treat- 
ment bestowed upon her. Though far from strong, and 
troubled occasionally with those fainting-fits already men- 
tioned, she went about her work modestly and uncomplain- 
ingly, doing it carefully, and doing it well But, somehow, 
she failed to make fnends among the other women servants, 
excepting my daughter Penelope, who was always kind to 
Rosanna, though never intimate with her. 

What the servants chiefly resented, I think, was her 
silent tongue and her solitary ways She read or worked 
in leisure hours when the rest gossiped. And when it came 
to her turn to go out, nine times out of ten she quietly put 
on her bonnet, and had her turn by herself. She never 
quarrelled, she never took offence ; she only kept a certam 
distance, obstinately and civilly, between the rest of them 
and herself Add to this that, plain as she was, there waj 
just a dash of something that wasn’t like a housemaid, anc 
that was like a lady, about her. It might have been in hei 
voice, or it might have been in her face. All I can say is 
that the other women pounced on it like lightning the firsi 
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day she came into the house, and said (which wl^ most 
unjust) that Rosanna Spearman gave herself airs. 

Having now told the story of Rosanna, I have only to 
notice one of the many queer ways of this strange girl to 
get on next to the story of the sands. 

Our house is high up on the Yorkshire coast, and close by 
the sea. We have got beautiful walks all round us, in every 
direction but one. That one I acknowledge to be a horrid 
walk. It leads, for a quarter of a mile, through a melan- 
choly plantation of firs, and brings you out between low 
cliffs on the loneliest and ugliest little bay on all our coast. 

The sand-hills here run down to the sea, and end in two 
spits of rock jutting out opposite each other, till you lose 
sight of them in the water. One is called the North Spit, 
and one the South. Between the two, shiftmg backwards 
and forwards at certain seasons of the year, lies the most 
hoinble quicksand on the shores of Yorkshire. At the 
turn of the tide, something goes on in the unknown deeps 
below, which sets the whole face of the quicksand shivering 
and trembling in a manner most remarkable to see, and 
which has given to it, among the people in our parts, the 
name of the Shivenng Sand. A great bank, half a mile 
out, nigh the mouth of the bay, breaks the force of the main 
ocean coming in from the offing Winter and summer, 
when the tide flows over the quicksand, the sea seems to 
leave the waves behind it on the bank, and rolls its waters 
in smoothly with a heave, and covers the sand in silence. 
A lonesome and a homd retreat, I can tell you ! That a 
young woman, with dozens of nice walks to choose from, 
and company to go with her, if she only said “ Come ^ ” 
should prefer this place, and should sit and work or read 
in it, all alone, when it’s her turn out, I grant you, passes 
belief. It’s true, nevertheless, account for it as you may, 
that this was Rosanna Spearman's favourite walk, except 
when she went once or twice to Cobb’s Hole, to see the only 
friend she had in our neighbourhood, of whom more anon. 
It’s also true that I was now setting out for this same place, 
to fetch the girl in to dinner, which brings us round happily 
to our former point, and starts us fair again on our way to 
the sands. 

I saw no sign of the girl in the plantation. When I got 
out, through the sand-hills, on to the beach, there she was, 

2 
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in her little straw bonnet, and her plain grey cloak that she 
always wore to hide her deformed shoulder as much as 
might be — ^there she was, all alone, looking out on the 
quicksand and the sea. 

She started when I came up with her, and turned her 
head away from me. Not looking me in the face being 
another of the proceedings which, as head of the servants, 
I never allow, on principle, to pass without inquiry — 
turned her round my way, and saw that she was crying. 
My bandanna handkerchief — one of six beauties given to 
me by my lady — ^was handy in my pocket. I took it out, 
and I said to llosanna, “ Come and sit down, my dear, on 
the slope of the beach along with me. ITl dry your eyes 
for you first, and then I'll make so bold as to ask what you 
have been cr3nng about. Now, tell me, my dear," I said, 
** what are you crying about ? " 

** About the years that are gone, Mr. Betteredge," says 
Rosanna quietly. My past life still comes back to me 
sometimes." 

Come, come, my girl," I said, “ your past hfe is all 
sponged out. "V^y can't you forget it ? " 

She took me by one of the lappets of my coat. I am a 
slovenly old man, and a good deal of my meat and drink 
gets splashed about on my clothes. Sometimes one of the 
women, and sometimes another, cleans me of my grease. 
The day before, Rosanna had taken out* a spot for me on 
the lappet of my coat, with a new composition, warranted 
to remove anything. The grease was gone, but there was 
a little dull place left on the nap of the cloth where the 
grease had been. The girl pointed to that place, and shook 
her head. 

" The stain is taken off," she said. " But the place 
shows, Mr. Betteredge — ^the place shows ! " 

A remark which takes a man unawares by means of his 
own coat is not an easy remark to answer. Not feeling 
myself able to comfort her, there was only one other thing 
to do. That thing was — ^to take her in to dinner. 

“ Help me up," I said. “ You’re late for dinner, Rosanna 
— ^and I have come to fetch you in ” 

Instead of helping me up, |:he poor thing stole her hand 
into mine, and gave it a little squeeze. She tried hard to 
keep from cr3dng again, and succeeded — ^for which I re- 
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spected her. “ You’re very kind, Mr. Bettered^e,” she 
said I don’t want any dinner to-day— let me bide a 
little longer here.” 

” What makes you like to be here ? ” I asked ” What 
is it that bnngs you everlastingly to this miserable place ? ” 

” Something cfraws me to it/’ says the girl, malang images 
with her finger in the sand ” I try to keep away from it, 
and I can’t Sometimes,” says she in a low voice, as if 
she was frightened at her own fancy, “ sometimes, Mr. 
Betteredge, I think that my grave is waiting for me here.” 

There’s roast mutton and suet-pudding waiting for 
you ! ” says I. ” Go in to dinner directly.” 

Here was unwholesome talk ! Here was an empty 
stomach feeding on an unquiet mind 1 My answer — a pretty 
sharp one, in the poor girl’s own interests, I promise you ! 
— ^was at my tongue’s end, when it was snapped short ofi 
on a sudden by a voice among the sand-hills shouting for 
me by my name. ” Betteredge ! ” cries the voice, ” where 
are you ^ ” Here ! ” I shouted out in return, without a 

notion in my mind of who it was. Rosanna started to her 
feet, and stood looking towards the voice. I was just 
thinking of getting on my own legs next, when I was 
staggered by a sudden change m the girl’s face. 

Her complexion turned of a beautiful red, which I had 
never seen in it before ; she brightened all over with a kind 
of speechless and breathless surprise, “ Who is it ? ” I 
asked Rosanna gave me back my own question. ** Oh 1 
who is it ? ” she said softly, more to herself than to me. I 
twisted round on the sand and looked behind me. There, 
coming out on us from among the hills, was a bright-eyed 
young gentleman, dressed m a beautiful fawn-coloured 
suit, with gloves and hat to match, with a rose in his button- 
hole, and a smile on his face that might have set the Shiver- 
ing Sand itself smiling at him in return. Before I could 
get on my legs, he plumped down on the sand by the side 
of me, put his arm round my neck, foreign fashion, and gave 
me a hug that fairly squeezed the breath out of my body. 

Dear old Betteredge ! ” says he. ” I owe you seven-and- 
sixpence. Now do you know who I am ? ” 

Lord bless us and save us ! Here — ^four good hours 
before we expected him — ^was Mr. Franklin Blake ! 

Before I could say a word, I saw Mr, Frankhn, a little 
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surprised to all appearance, look up from me to Rosanna. 
Following his lead, I looked at the girl too. She was blush- 
ing of a deeper red than ever, seemingly at having caught 
Mr. Franklin’s eye ; and she turned and left us suddenly, 
in a confusion quite unaccountable to my mmd, without 
either making her curtsy to the gentleman or saying a word 
to me. Very unlike her usual self : a civiller and better- 
behaved servant, in general, you never met with. 

That’s an odd girl,” says Mr. Franklin. I wonder 
what she sees in me to surprise her ? ” 

” I suppose, sir,” I answered, drolling on our young 
gentleman’s Continental education, “it’s the varnish from 
foreign parts.” 


CHAPTER V 

The first thing I did, after we were left together alone, was 
to make a third attempt to get up from my seat on the 
sand. Mr Frankhn stopped me. 

“ There is one advantage about this horrid place,” he 
said ; “ we have got it all to ourselves Stay where you 
are, Betteredge ; I have something to say to you ” 

“ Welcome back to the old place, Mr. Franklin,” I said. "" 
“ All the more welcome, sir, that you have come some hours 
befbre we expected you.” 

“ I have a reason for coming before you expected me,” 
answered Mr. Franklin. “ I suspect, Betteredge, that I 
have been followed and watched in London, for the last 
three or four days ; and* I have travelled by the morning 
instead^ of the afternoon train, because I wanted to give 
a certain dark-looking stranger the slip.” 

Those words did more than surprise me.» They brought 
back to my mind, in a flash, the three jugglers, and Pene- 
lope’s notion that they meant some mischief to Mr. Frank- 
lin Blake. 

“ Who’s watching you, sir — ^and why ? ” I inquired. 

Tell me about the three Indians you have had at the 
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house to-day/* says Mr. Franklin, without noticing my 
question. ** It*s just possible, Betteredge, that my stranger 
and your three jugglers may turn out to be pieces of the 
same puzzle.** 

How do you come to know about the jugglers, sir ? ** I 
asked, putting one question on the top of another, which 
was bad manners, I own. But you don*t expect much 
from poor human nature — ^so don*t expect much from me. 

“ I saw Penelope at the house,** says Mr. Franklin ; 
“ and Penelope told me. Your daughter promised to be 
a pretty girl, Betteredge, and she has kept her promise.** 

I was something dissatisfied with my daughter for forc- 
ing me to tell her foolish story at second hand. However, 
there was no help for it now but to mention the circum- 
stances. Mr. Franklin*s merriment all died away as I 
went on. He sat knitting his eyebrows, and twisting his 
beard. When I had done, he repeated after me two of 
the questions which the chief juggler had put to the boy 
— seemingly for the purpose of fixing them well in his 
mind. 

“ * Is it on the road to this house, and on no other, that 
the English gentleman will travel to-day ^ ' Has the 

English gentleman got It about him ? ’ I suspect,’* says 
Mr. Franklin, puUmg a little sealed paper parcel out of his 
pocket, “ that ‘ It * means ihts. And ‘ this,* Betteredge, 
means my Uncle Herncastle’s famous Diamond.” 

“ Good Lord, sir i ” I broke out, “ how do you come to 
' be in charge of the wicked Coloners Diamond ^ ” 

The wicked Colonel’s will has left his Diamond as a 
birthday present to my cousin Rachel,” says Mr. Frank- 
lin. ** And my father, as the wicked Colonel’s executor, 
has given it in charge to me to bring down here.” 

If the sea, then oozing in smoothly over the Shivering 
Sand, had been changed into dry land before my own 
eyes, I doubt if I could have been more surprised than I 
was when Mr. Frankhn spoke those words. 

“ The Colonel’s Diamond left to Miss Rachel I ** says I. 

And your father, sir, the Colonel’s executor I Why, I 
would have laid any bet you like, Mr. Franklin, that your 
father wouldn’t have touched the Colonel with a pair of 
tongs * ” ' ' 

“ Strong language, Betteredge ! What ^was there 
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against ‘the Colonel > He belonged to your time, not to 
mine. Tell me what you know about him, and I’ll tell 
you how my father came to be his executor, and more 
besides. I have made some discoveries in London about 
my Uncle Hemcastle and his Diamond, which have rather 
an ugly look to my eyes ; and I want you to confirm them, 
You called him the ' wicked Colonel ’ just now. Search 
your memory, my old friend, and tell m.e why.” 

I saw he was in earnest, and I told him. ^ 

Here follows the substance of what I said; written out 
entirely for your benefit. 

I spoke, a little way back, of my lady’s father, the old 
lord with the short temper and the long tongue. He had 
five children in all. Two sons to begin with ; then, after 
a long time, his wife broke out breeding again, and the 
three young ladies came briskly one after the other, as 
fast as the nature of things would permit ; my mistress, 
as before mentioned, being the youngest and best of the 
three. Of the two sons, the eldest, Arthur, inherited the 
title and estates. The second, the Honourable John, got 
a fine fortune left him by a relative, and went into the 
army. 

It’s an ill bird, they say, that fouls its own nest. I look 
on the noble family of the Herncastles as being my nest ; 
and I shall take it as a favour if I am not expected to enter 
into particulars on the subject of the Honourable John. 
He was, I honestly believe, one of the greatest blackguards 
that ever lived. I can hardly say more or less for him 
than that. He went into the army, beginning in the 
Guards, He had to leave the Guards before he was two- 
and-twenty — never mind why. They are very strict in 
the army, and they were too strict for the Honourable John. 
He^ went out to India to see whether they were equally 
strict there and to try a little active service. In the matter 
of bravery (to give him his due), he was a mixture of bull- 
dog and game-cock, with a dash of the savage. He was at 
the taking of Seringapatam. Soon afterwards he changed 
into another regiment, and, in course of time, changed into 
a third. In the third he got his last step as lieutenant- 
colonel, and, getting that, got also a sunstroke, and came 
home to England, 
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He came back with a character that closed the doors of 
all his family against him, my lady (then just married) 
taking the lead, and declaring (with Sir John's approval, 
of course) that her brother should never enter any house 
of hers. There was more than one slur on the Colonel 
that made people shy of him ; but the blot of the Diamond 
is all I need mention here. 

It was said he had got possession of his Indian jewel by 
means which, bold as he was, he didn't dare acknowledge. 
He never attempted to sell it — ^not being in need of money 
and not (to give him his due again) making money an 
object. He never gave it away ; he never even showed it 
to any living soul. Some said he was afraid of its getting 
him into a difficulty with the military authorities ; others 
(very ignorant indeed of the real nature of the man) said 
he was afraid, if he showed it, of its costing him his life.^ 

There was perhaps a grain of truth mixed up with this 
last report. It was false to say that he was afraid ; but it 
was a fact that his life had been twice threatened in India ; 
and it was firmly believed that the Moonstone was at the 
bottom of it. When he came back to England, and found 
himself avoided by everybody, the Moonstone was thought 
to be at the bottom of it again. The mystery of the 
Coloners life got in the Colonel's way, and outlawed hirn, 
as you may say, among his own people. The men wouldn't 
let him into their clubs ; the women — more than one — 
whom he wanted to marry refused him ; fnends and rela- 
tions got too near-sighted to see him in the street. 

Some men in this mess would have tried to set them- 
selves right with the world. But to give in, even when he 
was wrong, and had all society against him, was not the 
way of the Honourable John. He had kept the Diamond, 
in flat defiance of assassination, in India. He kept the 
Diamond, in flat defiance of public opinion, in England. 
There you have the portrait of the man before you, as m 
a picture : a character that braved everything ; and a 
face, handsome as it was, that looked possessed by the 
devil. 

We heard different rumours about him from time to 
time. Sometimes they said he was given up to smoking 
opium and collecting old books; sometimes he was 
reported to be trying, strange thmgs in chemistry ; some- 
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times he was seen carousing and amusing himself among 
the lowest people m the lowest slums of London. Anyhow, 
a sohtary, vicious, underground life was the life the 
Colonel led. Once, and once only, after his return to 
England, I myself saw him, face to face. 

About two years before the time of which I am now 
writing, and about a year and a half before the time of his 
death, the Colonel came unexpectedly to my lady's house 
in London. It was the mght of Miss Rachel’s birthday, 
the twenty-first of June ; and there was a party in honour 
of it, as usual. I received a message from the footman to 
say that a gentleman wanted to see me Going up into 
the hall, there I found the Colonel, wasted, and worn, and 
old, and shabby, and as wild and as wicked as ever. 

Go up to my sister,” says he ; “ and say that I have 
called to wish my niece man^^ happy returns of the day.” 

He had made attempts by letter, more than once 
already, to be reconciled with my lady, for no other pur- 
pose, I am firmly persuaded, than to annoy her. But 
this was the first time he had actually come to the house 
I had it on the tip of my tongue to say that my mistress 
had a party that night But the devilish look of him 
daunted me, I went upstairs with his message, and left 
him, by his own desire, waiting in the hall. The servants 
stood staring at him, at a distance, as if he was a walking 
engine of destruction, loaded with powder and shot, and 
likely to go ofi among them at a moment’s notice. 

My lady had a dash — ^no more — of the family temper. 
** Tell Colonel Herncastle,” she said, when I gave her her 
brother’s message, “ that Miss Verinder is engaged, and 
that I decline to see him.” I tried to plead for a civiller 
answer than that ; knowing the Colonel’s constitutional 
superiority to the restraints which govern gentlemen in 
general. ^ Quite useless ! The family temper flashed out 
at me directly. “When I want your advice,” says my 
lady, “ you know that I always ask for it. I don’t ask 
for it now.” I went downstairs with the message, of 
which I took the hberty of presenting a new and amended 
edition of my own contriving, as follows : “ My lady and 
Miss Rachel regret that they are engaged, Colonel ; and 
beg to be excused having the honour of seeing you.” 

I expected him to break out, even at that polite way of 
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E utting it. To my surprise he did nothing of the sort.; 

e alarmed me by taking the thing with, an unnatural 
quiet. His eyes, of a glittering bright grey, just settled 
on me for a moment ; and he laughed, not ou^ of himself, 
like other people, but tn^o himself, in a soft, chuckling, 
horridly mischievous way. " Thank you, Betteredge," he 
said. I shall remember my niece’s birthday.*’ With-, 
that, he turned on his heel, and walked out of the house. 

The next birthday came round, and we heard he was ill 
in bed. Six months afterwards — ^that is to say, six months 
before the tiane I am now writing of — ^there came a letter 
from a highly respectable clergyman to my lady. It 
communicated two wonderful things in the way of family 
news. First, that the Colonel had forgiven his sister on 
his death-bed. Second, that he had forgiven everybody 
else and had made a most edifying end. I have myself 
(m spite of the bishops and the clergy) an unfeigned respect 
for the Church , but I am firmly persuaded, at the same 
time, that the devil remained in undisturbed possession of 
the Honourable John, and that the last abominable act 
m the life of that abominable man was (saving your pre- 
sence) to take the clergyman in I 
This was the sum-total of what I had to tell Mr. Franklin. 

I remarked that he listened more and more eagerly the 
longer I went on. Also, that the story of the Colonel being 
sent away from his sister’s door, on the occasion of his 
niece’s birthday, seemed to strike hir. Franklin like a shot 
that had hit the mark. Though he didn’t acknowledge 
It, I saw that I had made him uneasy, plainly enough, in 
his face. 

You have said your say, Betteredge,” he remarked. 

“ It’s my turn now. Before, however, I teU you what dis- 
coveries I have made in London, and how I came to be 
mixed up in this matter of the Diamond, I want to know 
one thing. You look, my old friend, as if you didn’t 
quite understand the object to be answered by this con- 
sultation of ours. Do your looks belie you ? ** 

'' No, sir,” I said. “ My looks, on this occasion at any 
rate, tell the truth.” 

' In that case,^’ says Mr. Franklin, ** suppose I put you 
up to my point of view, before we go any further. I see 
three very serious questions involved in the Colonel’s 
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birthday gift to my cousin Rachel. Follow me carefully, 
Betteredge ; and count me ofE on your fingers, if it will 
help you,'' says Mr. Franklin, with a certain pleasure in 
showing how clear-headed he could be, which reminded 
me wonderfully of old times when he was a boy. Ques- 
tion the first : Was the Colonel’s Diamond the object of a 
conspiracy in India ? Question the second : Has the 
conspiracy followed the Colonel’s Diamond to England ? 
Question the third : Did the Colonel know the conspiracy 
followed the Diamond ; and has he purposely left a legacy 
of trouble and danger to his sister, through the innocent 
medium of his sister’s child ? That is what I am driving 
at, Betteredge. Don’t let me frighten you.” 

It was all very well to say that, but he had fnghtened me. 

If he was right, here was our quiet English house sud- 
denly invaded by a devihsh Indian Diamond — ^bringing 
after it a conspiracy of hving rogues, set loose on us by 
the vengeance of a dead man. There was our situation 
as revealed to me in Mr. Franklin’s last words ! Wioever 
heard the like of it-— in the nineteenth century, mind ; in 
an age of progress, and in a country which rejoices in the 
blessings of the British constitution ? Nobody ever heard 
the like of it, and, consequently, nobody can be expected 
to believe it, I shall go on with my story, however, in 
spite of that. 

When you get a sudden alarm, of the sort that I had got 
now, nine times out of ten the place you feel it in is your 
stomach. When you feel it in your stomach, your atten- 
tion wanders, and you begin to fidget. I fidgeted silently 
in my place on the sand. Mr. Franklin noticed me, con- 
tending with a perturbed stomach or mind — which you 
please ; they mean the same thing — and, checking himself 
just as he was starting with his part of the story, said to 
me sharply, ** What do you want ? ” ♦ 

What did I want ? I didn’t teU hzm ; but I’ll tell you, 
in confidence. I wanted a whiff of my pipe, and a turn 
at Rohtnson Crusoe, 
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CHAPTER VI 

Keeping my private sentiments to myself, I respectfully 
requested Mr. Franklin to go on. Mr. Franklin replied, 

“ Don’t fidget, Betteredge,” and went on. 

Our young gentleman’s first words informed me that his 
discoveries, concerning the wicked Colonel and the Dia- 
mond, had begun with a visit which he had paid (before 
he came to us) to the family lawyer, at Hampstead. A 
chance word dropped by Mr. Franklin, when the two v;ere 
alone, one day, after dinner, revealed that he had been 
charged by his father with a birthday present to be taken 
to Miss Rachel. One thing led to another ; and it ended 
m the lawyer mentioning what the present really was, and 
how the friendly connection between the late Colonel and 
Mr. Blake, senior, had taken its rise. The facts here are 
really so extraordinary, that I doubt if I can trust my own 
language to do justice to them. I prefer trying to report 
Mr. Frankhn’s discoveries, as nearly as may be, in Mr. 
Franklin’s own words. 

You remember the time, Betteredge,” he said, when 
my father was trying to prove his title to that unlucky 
Dukedom ? Well ! that was also the time when rny 
Uncle Herncastle returned from India. My father dis- 
covered that his brother-in-law was in possession of certain 
papers which were likely to be of service to him in his law- 
suit. He called on the Colonel, on pretence of welcoming 
him back to England. The Colonel was not to be deluded 
m that way, ‘ You want something,’ he said, ‘ or you 
would never have compromised your reputation by calling 
on me* My father saw that the one chance for him was 
to show his hand ; he admitted, at once, that he wanted 
the papers. The Colonel asked for a day to consider his 
answer. His answer came in the shape of a most extra- 
ordinary letter, which my friend the lawyer showed me. 
The Colonel began by sa3ring that he wanted something 
of my father, and that he begged to propose an exchange 
of friendly services between them. The fortune of war 
(that was the expression he used) had placed him in pos- 
session of one of the largest Diamonds in the world ; and 
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he had reason to believe that neither he nor the precious 
jewel was safe in any house, in any quarter of the globe, 
which they occupied together. Under these alarming 
circumstances, he had determined to place his Diamond in 
the keeping of another person. That person was not 
expected to run any risk. He might deposit the precious 
stone in any place especially guarded and set apart — ^like 
a banker's or jeweller's strong-room — for the safe custody 
of valuables of high price. His main personal responsi- 
bility in the matter was to be of the passive kind. He was 
to undertake — either by himself, or by a trustworthy 
representative — ^to receive at a prearranged address, on 
certain prearranged days in every year, a note from the 
Colonel, simply stating the fact that he was a living man 
at that date. In the event of the date passing over without 
the note being received, the Colonel's silence might be 
taken as a sure token of the Colonel's death by murder. 
In that case, and in no other, certain sealed instructions 
relating to the disposal of the Diamond, and deposited with 
it, were to be opened, and followed implicitly. If my 
father chose to accept this strange charge, the Colonel's 
papers were at his disposal in return. That was the 
letter." 

" What did your father do, sir ? " I asked. 

" Do ? " says Mr. Frankhn. ‘'I'll tell you what he did. 
He brought the invaluable faculty, called common sense, 
to bear on the Colonel's letter. The whole thing, he de- 
clared, was simply absurd. Somewhere in his Indian 
wanderings, the Colonel had picked up some wretched 
crystal which he took for a diamond. As for the danger 
of his being murdered, and the precautions devised to 
preserve his hfe and his piece of crystal, this was the 
nineteenth century, and any man in his senses had only to 
apply to the pohce. The Colonel had been a notorious 
opium-eater for years past ; and, if the only way of getting 
at the valuable papers he possessed was by accepting a 
matter of opium as a matter of fact, my father was quite 
willing to take the ridiculous responsibility imposed on 
him — ^all the more readily that it involved no trouble to 
^mself. The Diamond and the sealed instructions went 
into his banker's strong-room, and the Colonel's letters, 
periodically reporting him a hving man, were received and 
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opened by our family lawyer, Mr. Bruff, as my ^father's 
representative. No sensible person, in a similar position, 
could have viewed the matter in any other way. Nothing 
in this world, Betteredge, is probable unless it appeals to 
our own trumpery experience ; and we only believe in a 
romance when we see it in a newspaper.” 

It was plain to me from this, that Mr. Franklin thought 
his father's notion about the Colonel hasty and wrong. 

What is your own private opimon about the matter, 
sir ^ ” I asked. 

“Let's finish the story of the Colonel first,” says Mr. 
Franklin. “ My father,” he said, “ got the papers he 
wanted, and never saw his brother-in-law again from that 
time. Year after year, on the prearranged days, the pre- 
arranged letter came from the Colonel, and was opened by 
Mr. Bruff. I have seen the letters, m a heap, ail of them 
written in the same brief, businesslike form of words : 

* Sir, — ^This is to certify that I am still a living man. Let 
the Diamond be. John Hemcastle.' That was all he 
ever wrote, and that came regularly to the day; until 
some six or eight months since, when the form of the letter 
varied for the first time. It ran now : * Sir, — They teU 
me I am dymg. Come to me, and help me to make my 
will.' Mr. Bruff went, and found him, m the httle subur- 
ban villa, surrounded by its own grounds, in which he had 
hved alone, ever since he had left India. He had dogs, 
cats, and birds to keep him company ; but no human being 
near him, except the person who came daily to do the 
housework, and the doctor at the bedside. The will was a 
very simple matter. The Colonel had dissipated the 
greater part of his fortune in his chemical investigations. 
His will began and ended in three clauses, which he dictated 
from his bed, in perfect possession of his faculties. The 
first clause provided for the safe keeping and support of 
his animals. The second founded a professorship of 
experimental chemistry at a northern umversity. The 
third bequeathed the Moonstone as a birthday present to 
his niece, on condition that my father would act as exec- 
utor. My father at first refused to act. On second 
thoughts, however, he gave way, partly because he was 
assured that the executorship would involve him in no 
trouble ; partly because Mr. Bruff suggested, m Rachel's 
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interest, that the Diamond might be worth something 
after all/' 

'' Did the Colonel give any reason, sir," I inquired, “ why 
he left the Diamond to Miss Rachel ? " 

“ He not only gave the reason — he had the reason written 
in his will," said Mr. Frankhn. ** I have got an extract, 
which you shall see presently. Don't be slovenly-minded, 
Betteredge I One thing at a time. You have heard about 
the Colonel's Will ; now you must hear what happened 
after the Colonel's death. It was formally necessary to 
have the Diamond valued, before the Will could be proved. 
All the jewellers consulted, at once confirmed the Colonel’s 
assertion that he possessed one of the largest diamonds m 
the world. The question of accurately valuing it presented 
some serious dif&culties. Its size made it a phenomenon 
in the diamond market ; its colour placed it in a category 
by itself; and, to add to these elements of uncertainty, 
mere was a defect in the shape of a flaw, in the very heart 
of the stone. Even with this last serious drawback, how- 
ever, the lowest of the various estimates given was twenty 
thousand pounds. Conceive my father's astomshment! 
He had been within a hair's breadth of refusing to act as 
executor, and of allowing this magnificent jewel to be lost 
to the family. The interest he took in the matter now, 
induced him to open the sealed instructions which had 
been deposited with the Diamond. Mr. Bruff showed this 
document to me, with the other papers ; and it suggests 
(to my mind) a clue to the nature of the conspiracy which 
threatened the Colonel's hfe." 

** Then you do beheve, sir,” I said, that there was a 
conspiracy ? " 

'^Not possessing my father's excellent common sense," 
answered Mr. Frankhn, “ I believe the Colonel's life was 
threatened, exactly as the Colonel said. The sealed in- 
structions, as I thmk, explain how it was that he died, 
after ah, quietly in his bed. In the event of his death by 
violence (that is to say, in the absence of the regular letter 
from him at the appointed date), my father was then 
directed to send the Moonstone secretly to Amsterdam. 
It was to be deposited in that city with a famous diamond- 
cutter, and it was to be cut up into from four to six separ- 
ate stones. The stones were then to be sold for what they 
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would fetch, and the proceeds were to be applied to the 
founding of that professorship of experimental chemistry, 
which the Colonel has since endowed by his Will. Remark, 
that the integrity of the Diamond as a whole stone, is here 
artfully made dependent on the preservation froih violence 
of the ColoneFs life. He is not satisfied vuth saying to the 
enemies he dreads, * Kill me — and you will be no nearer 
to the Diamond than you are now ; it is w'^here you can’t 
get at it — in the guarded strong-room of a bank.' He says 
instead, ‘ Kill me — and the Diamond will be the Diamond no 
longer ; its identity will be destroyed.’ "Wliat does that mean?’’ 

Here I had (as I thought) a flash of the wonderful foreign 
brightness. 

“ I know,” I said. ” It means lowering the value of the 
stone, and cheating the rogues in that way ? ” 

** Nothing of the sort,” says Mr. FranHin. I have in^ 
quired about that. The flawed Diamond, cut up, would 
actually fetch more than the Diamond as it now is ; for 
this plain reason — ^that from four to six perfect brilliants 
might be cut from it, which would be, collectively, worth 
more money than the large — ^but imperfect — single stone. 
If robbery for the purpose of gam was at the bottom of the 
conspiracy, the Colonel’s instructions absolutely made the 
Diamond better worth stealing. More money could have 
been got for it, and the disposal of it in the diamond market 
would have been infinitely easier, if it had passed through 
the hands of the workmen of Amsterdam.” 

Lord bless us, sir ! ” I burst out. What was the plot, 
then ? ” 

** A plot organized among the Indians who originally 
owned the jewel,” says Mr. Franklin — plot with some 
old Hindoo superstition at the bottom of it. That is my 
opinion, confirmed by a family paper which I have about 
me at this moment.” 

I saw now why the appearance of the three Indian 
jugglers at our house had presented itself to Mr. Franklin 
in the light of a circumstance worth noting. 

“ I don’t want to force my opinion on you,” Mr. FrankHn 
went on. “ The idea of certain chosen servants of an old 
Hindoo superstition devoting themselves, through all diffi- 
culties and dangers, to watching the opportunity of re- 
covering their sacred gem, appears to me to be perfectly 
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consistent with everything that we know of the patience 
of Oriental races, and the influence of Oriental religions. 
But then I am an imaginative man ; ^.nd the butcher, the 
baker, and the tax-gatherer are not the only credible 
realities in existence to my mind. Let the guess I have 
made at the truth in this matter go for what it is worth, 
and let us get on to the only practical question that con- 
cerns us. Does the conspiracy against the Moonstone sur- 
vive the Coloners death ? And did the Colonel know it, 
when he left the birthday gift to his niece ? " 

I began to see my lady and Miss Rachel at the end of it 
all, now. Not a word he said escaped me. 

'' I was not very willing, when I discovered the story of 
the Moonstone,” said Mr. Franklin, to be the means of 
bringing it here. But Mr. BrufE reminded me that some- 
body must put my cousm*S' legacy mto my cousin's hands 
— ^and that I might as well do it as anybody else. After 
taking the Diamond out of the bank, I fancied I was 
followed in the streets by a shabby, dark-complexioned 
man. I went to my father's house to pick up my luggage, 
and found a letter there, which unexpectedly detained me 
in London. I went back to the bank with the Diamond, 
and thought I saw the shabby man again. Taking the 
Diamond once more out of the bank this morning, I saw 
the man for the third time, gave him the slip, and started 
(before he recovered the trace of me) by the morning in- 
stead of the afternoon train. Here I am, with the 
Diamond safe and sound — ^and what is the first news that 
meets me ? I find that three strolhng Indians have been 
at the house, and that my arrival from London, and some- 
thing which I am expected to have about me, are two 
special objects of mvestigation to them when they believe 
themselves to be alone. I don't waste time and words on 
their pouring the ink into the boy's hands, and telling him 
to look in it for a man at a distance, and for something in 
that man’s pocket. The thing (which I have often seen 
done in the East) is ' hocus-pocus ' in my opinion, as it is 
in yours. The present question for us to decide is, whether 
I am wrongly attaching a meanmg to a mere accident ? or 
whether we really have evidence of the Indians being on 
the track of the jMoonstone, the moment it is removed from 
the safe keepmg of the bank ? " 
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Neither he nor I seemed to fancy dealing with this part 
of the inquiry.^ We looked at each other, and then we 
looked at the tide, oozing in smoothly, higher and higher, 
over the Shivering Sand. 

“ What are you thinkmg of ? ” says Mr. Franklin sud- 
denly. 

“I was thinking, sir,” I answered, ‘^that I should like 
to shy the Diamond into the quicksand, and settle the 
question in t'hat way.” 

“ If you have got the value of the stone in your pocket,” 
answered IMr. Frankhn, say so, Betteredge, and in it 
goes 1 ” 

It’s cunous to note, when your mind’s anxious, how very 
far in the way of rehef a very small joke will go We found 
a fund of merriment, at the time, in the notion of making 
away with Miss Rachel’s lawful propert5% and getting ]\lr 
Blake, as executor, into dreadful trouble — though where the 
merriment was, I am quite at a loss to discover now 

Mr. Franklin was the first to bring the talk back to the 
talk’s proper purpose. He took an envelope out of his 
pocket, opened it, and handed to me the paper inside. 

” Betteredge,” he said, ” we must face the question of 
the Colonel’s motive in leaving this legacy to his niece, for 
my aunt’s sake Bear m mind how Lady Verinder treated 
her brother from the time when he returned to England, 
to the time when he told you he should remember his niece’s 
birthday. And read that ” 

He gave me the extract from the Colonel’s Will I have 
got it by me while I write these words ; and I copy it, as 
follows, for your benefit : 

” Thirdly, and lastly, I give and bequeath to my niece, 
Rachel Verinder, daughter and only child of my sister, Julia 
Verinder, widow — ^if her mother, the said Julia Verinder, 
shall be hving on the said Rachel Verinder's next Birthday 
after my death — ^the yellow Diamond belonging to me, anS 
known m the East by the name of The Moonstone : subject 
to this condition, that her mother, the said Julia Verinder, 
shall be living at the time. And I hereby desire my exec- 
utor to give my Diamond, either by his own hands or by 
the hands of some trustworthy representative whom he 
shall appoint, into the personal possession of my said, niece 
Rachel, on her next birthday after my death, and in the 
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presence, if possible, of my sister, the said Julia Verinder. 
And I desire that my said sjster may be informed, by means 
of a true copy of this, the third and last clause of my Will, 
that I give the Diamond to her daughter Rachel, in token 
of my free forgiveness of the injury which her conduct 
towards me has been the means of inflicting on my reputa- 
tion in my lifetime ; and especially in proof that I pardon, 
as becomes a dying man, the insult offered to me as an 
officer and a gentleman, when her servant by her orders 
closed the door of her house against me, on the occasion of 
her daughter's birthday 

More words followed these, providing if my lady was dead, 
or if Miss Rachel was dead, at the time of the testator’s 
decease, for the Diamond being sent to Holland, in accord- 
ance with the sealed instructions onginally deposited with 
it. The proceeds of the sale were, in that case, to be added 
to the money already left by the Will for the professorship 
of chemistry at the university m the north. 

I handed the paper back to Mr. Franklin, sorely troubled 
what to say to him Up to that moment, my own opinion 
had been (as you know) that the Colonel had died as 
wickedly as he had lived. I don’t say the copy from Ms 
Will actually converted me from that opinion : I only 
say it staggered me. 

Well,” says Mr. Franklin, “ now you have read the 
Colonel’s own statement, what do you say ? In bringing 
the Moonstone to my aunt’s house, am I serving his ven- 
geance blindfold, or am I vindicating him in the character 
of a penitent and Christian man ? ” 

It seems hard to say, sir,” I answered, that he died 
with a horrid revenge in his heart, and a horrid lie on Ms 
lips. God alone knows the truth. Don’t ask me ” 

Mr. Franklin sat twisting and turning the extract from 
the Will in Ms fingers, as if he expected to squeeze the truth 
out of it in that manner. He altered quite remarkably, 
at the same time. From being brisk and bright, he now 
became, most unaccountably, a slow, solemn, and ponder- 
ing young man. 

** Let’s extract the inner meaning of tMs,” says Mir. 
Franklin. Why did my uncle leave the Diamond to 
Rachel ? Wh.y didn't he leave it to my aunt ? ” 

That’s not beyond guessing, sir, at any rate,” I said. 
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** Colonel Hemcastie knew my lady well enough to know 
that she would have refused to accept any legacy that came 
to her from Mm 

“ How did he know that Rachel might not refuse to 
accept it too ? ** 

“ Is there any young lady in existence, sir, who could 
resist the temptation of accepting such a birthday present 
as The Moonstone ? 

“ But there’s another mystery about the Colonel’s legacy 
which IS not accounted for yet,” says ]Mr. Franklin “ How 
are we to explain his onty giving Rachel her birthday 
present conditionally on her mother being alive ? ” 

I don’t want to slander a dead man, sir,” I answered. 
“ But if he has purposely left a legacy of trouble and danger 
to his sister, by the means of her child, it must be a legacy 
made conditional on his sister’s being ahve to feel the vexa- 


tion of it.” 

Oh ! That’s your interpretation of his motive, is it ? 
The Subjective interpretation again 1 Have you ever been 
in Germany, Betteredge ? ” 

No, sir. What’s your interpretation, if you please ? ” 

** I can see,” says Mr. Franklin, that the Colonel's 
object may, quite possibly, have been — not to benefit his 
mece, whom he had never even seen — ^but to prove to his 
sister that he had died forgiving her, and to prove it very 
prettily by means of a present made to her child.” 

Having brought matters to this pleasant and comforting 
issue, Mr. Franklin appeared to think that he had com- 
pleted all that was required of him. He laid down fiat on 
his back on the sand, and asked what was to be done next. 

Isn’t it your business, sir,” I asked, “ to know what to 
do next ? Surely it can’t be mine ? ” 

Mr. Franklin didn’t appear to see the force of my question 
— ^not being in a position, at the time, to see an;^hing but 
the sky over his head. 

“ I don’t want to alarm my aunt without reason, he 
said. “ And I don’t want to leave her without wh^ may 
be a needful warning. If you were in my place, Betteredge, 
tell me, in one word, what would you do ? ” 

In one word, I told him : Wait ” ‘ ^ „ 

^ With all my heart,” says Mr. Frankhn. How long ? 

I proceeded to explain myself. 
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As I understand it, sir,” I said, '' somebody is bound to 
put this plaguy Diamond into Miss Rachel’s hands on her 
birthday — and you may as well do it as another. Very 
good. This IS the twenty-fifth of May, and the birthday 
is on the twenty-first of June. We have got close on four 
weeks before us. Let’s wait and see what happens in that 
time ; and let’s warn my lady or not, as the circumstances 
direct us ” 

“ Perfect, Betteredge, as far as it goes ! ” says Mr Frank- 
lin. “ But between tins and the birthday, what’s to be 
done with the Diamond ^ ” 

What your father did with it, to be sure, sir 1 ” I 
answered. Your father put it in the safe keeping of a 
bank in London You put it in the safe keeping of the 
bank of Fnzinghall ” (Fnzinghall was our nearest town, 
and the Bank of England wasn’t safer than the bank there ) 
“ If I were you, sir,” I added, “ I would ride straight awdy 
with it to Fnzinghall before the ladies come back ” 

The prospect of doing something — and, what is more, of 
doing that something on a horse — ^brought Mr. Franklin up 
like lightning from the fiat of his back. He sprang to his 
feet, and pulled me up, without ceremony, on to mine. 
" Betteredge, you are worth your weight in gold,” he said. 
” Come along, and saddle the best horse in the stables 
directly > ” 

We went back to the house in a hurry ; we had the 
fleetest horse in the stables saddled m a hurry : and Mr. 
Franklin rattled off in a hurry, to lodge the cursed Diamond 
once more in the strong-room of a bank. When I heard 
the last of his horse’s hoofs on the drive, and when I turned 
about in the yard and found I was alone again, I felt half 
inchned to ask myself if I hadn’t woke up from a dream. 


CHAPTER VII 

While I was in this bewildered frame of mind, sorely 
needing a little quiet time by myself to put me right again, 
my daughter Penelope got m my way (just as her late 
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mother used to get in my way on the stairs), and instantly 
summoned me to tell her all that had passed at the con- 
ference between Mr. Franklin and me. Under present 
circumstances, the one thing to be done was to clap the 
extinguisher upon Penelope’s curiosity on the spot. I 
accordingly rephed that Mr Franklin and I had both 
talked of foreign politics, till we could talk no longer, and 
had then mutually fallen asleep in the heat of the sun. 
Try that sort of answer when your wife or your daughter 
next worries you with an awkward question at an awlcward 
time, and depend on the natural sweetness of women for 
kissing and making it up again at the next opportunity 

The afternoon wore on, and my lady and* IMiss Rachel 
came back 

Needless to say how astonished they were, when they 
heard that Mr. Franklin Blake had arrived, and had gone 
o:ff again on horseback. Needless also to say, that they 
asked awkward questions directly, and that the “ foreign 
politics ” and the “ falling asleep in the sun wouldn’t 
serve a second time over with them Being at the end of 
my invention, I said j\Ir Franklin’s arrival by the early 
tram was entirely attributable to one of Mi.* Franldin’s 
freaks. Being asked, upon that, whether his galloping ofi 
again on horseback was another of IMr Franklin’s freaks, 

I said, “Yes, it was ; ” and slipped out of it — I think very 
cleverly — ^in that way 

Having got over my difficulties wuth the ladies, I found 
more difficulties waiting for me when I went back to my 
own room In came Penelope — ^with the natural sweetness 
of women — ^to kiss and make it up again , and — ^with the 
natural curiosity of women — ^to ask another question. This 
time she only wanted me to tell her what was the matter 
with our second housemaid, Rosanna Spearman 

She had been surprised, smiling and scribbling jMr. Frank- 
lin’s name inside her workbox She had been surprised 
again, crying and looking at her deformed shoulder in the 
glass. Had she and Mr "Franklin known anything of each 
other before to-day ^ Quite impossible • Flad they heard 
anything of each other ? Impossible again ! I could speak 
to Mr. Franklin’s astonishment as genuine, when he saw- 
ho^v the girl stared at him Penelope could speak to the 
girl’s inquisitiveness as genuine, when she asked questions 
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about Mr. Franklin. The conference between ns, con- 
ducted in this way, was tiresome enough, until my daughter 
suddenly ended it by bursting out with what I thought the 
most monstrous supposition I had ever heard in my life. 

“ Father ’ ” says Penelope, quite seriously, “ there’s only 
one explanation of it. Eosanna has fallen in love with Mr. 
Franklin Blake at first sight 1 ” 

I laughed till the tears rolled down my cheeks. Penelope 
resented my merriment, in rather a strange way. " I never 
knew you cruel before, father,” she said, very gently, and 
went out 

My girl’s words fell upon me like a splash of cold water. 
I was savage with myself, for feeling uneasy in myself the 
moment she had spoken them — ^but so it was. We will 
change the subject, if you please. I am sorry I drifted 
into writing about it ; and not without reason, as yon 
will see when we have gone on together a httle longer. 

The evening came, and the dressing-room bell for dinner 
rang before Mr. Franklin returned from FrizinghalL I took 
his hot water up to his room myself, expecting to hear, after 
this extraordinary delay, that something had happened. 
To my great disappointment (and no doubt to yours also) 
nothing had happened He had not met with the Indians, 
either going or returning. He had deposited the Moonstone 
m the bank — describing it merely as a valuable of great 
price — and he had got the receipt for it safe in his pocket. 
I went downstairs, feeling that this was rather a flat ending, 
after aU our excitement about the Diamond earher in the 
day. 

How the meeting between Mr. Frankhn and his aunt and 
cousin went off, is more than I can tell you. 

Later m the evening, we heard them singing and playing 
duets, Mr. Franklin piping high. Miss Rachel piping higher, 
and my lady, on the piano, following them as it were over 
hedge and ditch, and seeing them safe through it in a 
manner most wonderful and pleasant to hear through the 
open windows, on the terrace at night. Later still, I went 
to Mr. Franklin in the smoking-room, with the soda-water 
and brandy, and found that Miss Rachel had put the 
Diamond clean out of his head. She’s the most charming 
girl I have seen since I came back to England ! ” was all I 
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could extract from him, when I endeavoured to lead the 
conversation to more serious things. 

Towards midnight, I went round the house to lock up, 
accompanied by my second m command (Samuel, the foot- 
man), as usual. When all the doors were made fast, ex- 
cept the side door that opened on the terrace, I sent Samuel 
to bed, and stepped out for a breath of fresh air before I 
too went to bed in my turn. 

The night was still and close, and the moon was at the 
full in the heavens. It was so silent out of doors, that I 
heard from time to time, very faint and low, the fall of the 
sea, as the ground-swell heaved it in on the sand-bank near 
the mouth of our little bay. As the house stood, the terrace 
side was the dark side ; but the broad moonlight showed 
fair on the gravel walk that ran along the next side to the 
terrace. Looking this way, after looking up at the sky, 
I saw the shadow of a person in the moonlight thrown 
forward from behind the corner of the house. 

Without disturbing anybody, Samuel and I got a couple 
of guns, and went all round the house and through the 
shrubbery. Having made sure that no persons were lurk- 
ing about anywhere in our grounds, we turned back. Pass- 
ing over the walk where I had seen the shadow, I now 
noticed, for the first time, a little bnght object, lying on 
the clean gravel, under the light of the moon. Hclang the 
object up, I discovered xt was a small bottle, containing a 
thick sweet-smelling liquor, as black as mk 

T said nothing to Samuel. But, remembering what 
Penelope had told me about the jugglers, and the pouring 
of the little pool of ink into the palm of the boy's hand, I 
instantly suspected that I had disturbed the three Indians, 
lurking about the house, and bent, in their heathenish way, 
on discovering the whereabouts of the Diamond that night. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Whether the jugglers heard, in the town, of Mr. Franklin 
having been seen at the bank, and drew their conclusions 
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accordingly ; or whether the boy really did see the Dia- 
mond where the Diamond was now lodged (which I, for 
one, flatly disbelieve) ; or whether, after all, it was a mere 
effect of chance, this at any rate is the plain truth — ^not the 
ghost of an Indian came near the house again, through the 
weeks that passed before Miss Rachel’s birthday. The 
jugglers remained in and about the town plying their trade ; 
and Mr. Franklin and I remained waiting to see what might 
happen, and resolute not to put the rogues on their guard 
by showing our suspicions of them too soon. With this 
report of the proceedings on either side, ends all that I 
have to say about the Indians for the present. 

On the twenty-ninth of the month. Miss Rachel and Mr 
Franldin hit on a new method of working their way together 
through the time which might otherwise have hung heavy 
on their hands There are reasons for taking particular 
notice here of the occupation that amused them. You will 
And it has a bearing on something that is still to come. 

Mr Franklin’s universal genius, dabbling in everything, 
dabbled in what he called “ decorative Painting ” He had 
invented, he informed us, a new mixture to moisten paint 
with, which he described as a vehicle ” What it was 
made of, I don’t know Wfliat it did, I can tell you in two 
words — ^it stank. Miss Rachel being wild to try her hand 
at the new process, Mr. Frankhn sent to London for the 
matenals, mixed them up, with accompaniment of a smell 
which made the very dogs sneeze when they came mto the 
room ; put an apron and a bib over Miss Rachel’s gown, 
and set her to work decorating her own little sitting-room 
— called, for want of English to name it in, her boudoir ” 
They began with the inside of the door. Mr. Frankhn 
scraped ofl all the nice varnish with pumice-stone, and made 
what he described as a surface to work on. Miss Rachel 
then covered the surface, under his directions, and with his 
help, with patterns and devices — griffins, birds, flowers, 
cupids, and such-like — copied from designs made by a 
famous Italian painter, whose name escapes me : the one, 
I mean, who stocked the world with Virgin Marys, and had 
a sweetheart at the baker’s. Viewed as work, this decora- 
tion was slow to do, and dirty to deal with. But our young 
lady and gentleman never seemed to tire of it. When 
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they were not riding, or seeing company, or taking their 
meals, or piping their songs, there they were with then 
heads together, as busy as bees, spoiling the door. 

The next date worfcliy of notice is Sunday, the fourth of 
June. 

On that evening we, in the servants’ hall, debated a 
domestic question for the first time, which, like the decora- 
tion of the door, has its bearing on sometlung that is still 
to come. 

Seeing the pleasure which Mr. Franklin and Miss Rachel 
took m each other’s society, and noting ^\hat a pretty match 
they were in all personal respects, we naturally speculated 
on the chance of their putting their heads together with 
other objects in view besides the ornamenting of a door. 
Some of us said there would be a wedding in the house 
before the summer was over. Others (led by me) admitted 
it was hkely enough Miss Rachel might be" married , but 
we doubted (lor reasons wliich wull presently appear) 
whether her bridegroom would be ]Mr Franklin Blake 

That Mr. Franklin was in love, on his side, nobody who 
saw and heard him could doubt The difficulty was to 
fathom Miss Rachel. Let me do myself the honour of 
making you acquainted with her ; after which, I will leave 
you to fathom for yourself — ^if you can 

My young lady’s eighteenth birthday was the birthday 
now coming on the twenty-first of J une She was small and 
slim, but all m fine proportion from top to toe To see her 
sit down, to see her get up, and specially to see her walk, 
was enough to satisfy any man in his senses that the graces 
of her figure (if you will pardon me the expression) were in 
her fiesh and not m her clothes. Her hair was the blackest 
I ever saw. Her eyes matched her hair. Her nose was 
not quite large enough, I admit Her mouth and chin 
were (to quote Mr. Franklin) morsels for the gods ; and 
her complexion (on the same undeniable authority) was as 
warm as the sun itself, with this great advantage over the 
sun, that it was always in nice order to look at. Add to 
the foregoing that she earned her head as upright as a dart, 
in a dashing, spirited, thoroughbred way-— that she had a 
clear voice, with a nng of the right metal in it, and a smile 
that began very prettily in her eyes before it got to her 
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lips — ^and there behold the portrait of her, to the best of 
my painting, as large as life ! 

With all her secrecy, and self-will, there was not so much 
as the shadow of anything false in her. I never remember 
her breaking her word ; I never remember her saying No, 
and meamng Yes. I can call to mind, in her childhood, 
more than one occasion when the good little soul took the 
blame, and suffered the punishment, for some fault com- 
mitted by a playfellow whom she loved. Nobody ever 
knew her to confess to it, when the thing was found out, 
and she was charged with it afterwards. But nobody ever 
knew her to lie about it, either. She looked you straight 
in the face, and shook her little saucy head, and said plainly, 

I won't tell you ! " Self-willed — devilish self-willed some- 
times — I grant ; but the finest creature, nevertheless, that 
ever walked the ways of this lower world. 

I have now brought you acquainted with Mss Rachel, 
which you will find puts us face to face, next, with the 
question of that young lady's matrimonial views. 

On June the twelfth, an mvitation from my mistress was 
sent to a gentleman in London, to come and help to keep 
Miss Rachel’s birthday. This was the fortunate individual 
on whom I believed her heart to be privately set ! Like 
Mr. Franklin, he was a cousin of hers. His name was Mr. 
Godfrey Ablewhite. 

With all his brightness and cleverness and general good 
qualities, Mr. Franklin's chance of topping Mr. Godfrey in 
our young lady's estimation was, in my opinion, a very poor 
chance indeed. 

In the first place, Mr. Godfrey was, in point of size, the 
finest man by far of the two. He stood over six feet high ; 
he had a beauaful red and white colour ; a smooth round 
face, shaved as bare as your hand ; and a head of lovely 
long fiaxen hair, falling negligently over the poll of Ins 
neck. But why do I try to give you this personal descrip- 
tion of him ? If you ever subscxibed to a Ladies' Charity 
in London, you ktiow Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite as weU as I 
do. He was a barrister by profession : a ladies' man by 
temperament ; and a good Samaritan by choice. Female 
benevolence and female destitution could do nothing with- 
out him. Maternal societies for confining poor women; 
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Magdalen societies for rescuing poor women ; strong-minded 
societies for putting poor women into poor men*s places, 
and leaving the men to shift for themselves — ^he was vice- 
president, manager, referee to them all. Wherever there 
was a table with a committee of ladies sitting round it in 
council, there was Mr. Godfrey at the bottom of the board, 
keeping the temper of the committee, and leading the dear 
creatures along the thorny ways of business, hat in hand. 

I do suppose this was the most accomplished philanthropist 
(on a small independence) that England ever produced. 

As a speaker at charitable meetings the like of him for 
drawing your tears and your money was not easy to find. 
He was quite a public character. 'Pie last time I was in 
London, my mistress gave me sent me 

to the theatre to see a dancing woinWl who was all the rage ; 
and she sent me to Exeter Hall to hear Mr. Godfrey. ^ The 
lady did it, with a band of music. The gentleman did it, 
with a handkerchief and a glass of water. Crowds at the 
performance with the legs. Ditto at the performance with 
the tongue. And with all this, the sweetest-tempered 
person (I allude to Mr. Godfrey) — ^the simplest and pleasant- 
est and easiest to please — ^you ever met with. He loved 
everybody. And everybody loved him. What chance had 
Mr. tranklin — ^what chance had anybody of average repu- 
tation and capacities — against such a man as this ? 

On the fourteenth, came Mr. Godfrey’s answer. 

He accepted my mistress’s imdtation, from the Wednes- 
day of the birthday to the evemng of Fnday — when his 
duties to the Ladies’ Chanties would oblige him to return 
to town. He also enclosed a copy of verses on what he 
elegantly called his cousin’s ** natal day.” Mss Rachel, I 
was informed, jomed Mr. Franklin m making fun of the 
verses at dinner ; and Penelope, who was all on ISfr. Frank- 
lin’s side, asked me, in great triumph, what I thought of 
that. ‘‘ Miss Rachel had led you ofi on a false scent, my 
dear,” I replied ; '' but my nose is not so easily mystified. 
Wait till Mr, Ablewhite’s verses are followed by Mr. Able- 
white himself.” 

My daughter rephed, that Mr. Franklin might strike m, 
and try his luck, before the verses were followed by the 
poet. In favour of this view, I must acknowledge that Mr. 
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Franklin left no chance untried of winning Miss Rachel’s 
good graces. 

Though one of the most inveterate smokers I ever met 
with, he gave up his cigar, because she said, one day, she 
hated the stale smell of it in his clothes. He slept so badly, 
after this effort of self-denial, for want of the composing 
effect of the tobacco to which he was used, and came down 
morning after morning looking so haggard and worn, that 
Miss Rachel herself begged him to take to his cigars again. 
No ! he would take to nothing again that could cause her 
a moment’s annoyance ; he would fight it out resolutely, 
and get back his sleep, sooner or later, by mam force of 
patience in waiting for it Such devotion as this, you may 
say (as some of them said downstairs), could never fail of 
producing the right effect on Miss Rachel — ^backed up, too, 
as it was, by the decorating work every day on the door. 
All very well — but she had a photograph of Mr. Godfrey in 
her bedroom ; represented speaking at a public meeting, with 
all his hair blown out by the breath of his own eloquence, 
and his eyes, most lovely, charming the money out of your 
pockets. 'VN^at do you say to tha.t ^ Every morning — 
as Penelope herself owned to me — ^there was the man whom 
the women couldn’t do without, looking on, in effigy, while 
Mss Rachel was having her hair combed. He would be 
looking on, in reahty, before long — that was my opinion 
of it. 

June the sixteenth brought an event which made Mr. 
Frankhn’s chance look, to my mind, a worse chance than 
ever. 

A strange gentleman, speaking English with a foreign 
accent, came that morning to the house, and asked to see 
Mr. Frankhn Blake on business. The business could not 
possibly have been connected with the Diamond, for these 
two reasons — ^first, that Mr. Frankhn told me nothing about 
it ; secondly, that he communicated it (when the gentleman 
had gone, as I suppose) to my lady. She probably hmted 
something about it next to her daughter. At any rate. Miss 
Rachel was reported to have said some severe things to 
Mr. Franklin, at the piano that evening, about the people 
he had hved among, and the principles he had adopted in 
foreign parts. The next day, for the first time, nothing 
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was done towards the decoration of the door. I suspect 
some imprudence of Mr Frankhn’s on the Continent—with 
a woman or a debt at the bottom of it — ^liad followed him 
to England. But that is all guesswork. In this case, not 
only Mr. Frankim, but my lady too, for a wonder, left me 
in the dark. 

On the seventeenth, to all appearance, the cloud passed 
away again. They returned to theii decorating work on the 
door, and seemed to be as good fnends as ever. If Penelope 
was to be believed, Mr. Franklin had seized the opportunity 
of the reconciliation to make an oher to Miss Rachel, and 
had neither been accepted nor refused. My girl was sure 
{from signs and tokens which I need not trouble you with) 
that her young mistress had fought Mr. Frankim off by 
dechning to believe that he was in earnest, and had then 
secretly regretted treating him m that way afterwards. 
Though Penelope was admitted to more familiarity with 
her young mistress than maids generally are — ior the two 
had been almost brought up together as children — ^still I 
knew Miss Rachel's reserved character too well to believe 
that she would show her mmd to anybody in tins way. 
What my daughter told me, on the present occasion, w^as, 
as I suspected, more what she wished than what she really 
knew. 

On the twentieth, there came a note from ]Mr. Godfrey 
He had arranged to stop at Fnzinghail that raght, having 
occasion to consult his father on business. On the after- 
noon of the next da^^ he and his two eldest sisters would 
ride over to us on horseback, m good time before dinner. 
An elegant httle casket in china accompanied the note, 
presented to Miss Rachel, with her cousin’s love and best 
wishes. Mr. Franklin had only given her a plain locket 
not worth half the money.- My daughter Penelope, never- 
theless — such is the obstinacy of women — ^still baclced him 
to win 

Thanks be to Heaven, we have arrived at the eve of the 
birthday at last 1 You will own, I think, that I have got 
you over the ground this time, without much loitering by 
the way. Cheer up ! I’ll ease you with another new 
chapter here — and, what is more, "^that chapter shall take 
you straight into the thick of the story. 
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CHAPTER IX 

June twenty-jftrst, tlie day of the birthday, was cloudy and 
unsettled at sunrise, but towards noon ]t cleared up bravely 

We, in the servants’ hall, began this happy anniversary, 
as usual, by offering our httle presents to Miss Rachel, with 
the regular speech delivered annually by me as the chief, 
I follow the plan adopted by the Queen in opening Parlia- 
ment — ^namely, the plan of saying much the same thing 
regularly every year Before it is delivered, my speech 
(like the Queen’s) is looked for as eagerly as if nothing of 
the kind had ever been heard before When it is delivered, 
and turns out not to be the novelty anticipated, though 
they grumble a little, they look forward hopefully to some- 
thing''newer next year. An easy people to govern, in the 
Parhament and in the Kitchen — ^that’s the moral of it. 

After breakfast, Mr. Franklin and I had a private confer- 
ence on the subject of the Moonstone — ^the time having now 
come for remo\dng it from the bank at Frizinghall, and 
placing it in Miss Rachel’s own hands. 

Whether he had been tr3nng to make love to his cousin 
again, and had got a rebuff — or whether his broken rest, 
night after night, was aggravating the queer contradictions 
and uncertainties in his character — I don’t know. But 
certain it is, that Mr. Franklin failed to show himself at 
his best on the morning of the birthday. He was in twenty 
diEerent minds about the Diamond in as many minutes. 
For my part, I stuck fast by the jjlain facts as we knew 
them. Nothing had happened to justify us in alarming 
my lady on the subject of the jewel ; and nothing could 
alter the legal obligation that now lay on Mr. Franklin to 
put it in his cousin’s possession. That was my view of the 
matter ; and, twist and turn it as he might, he was forced 
in the end to make it his view too We arranged that he 
was to ride over, after lunch, to Fnzinghall, and bring the 
Diamond back, with Mr Godfrey and the two young ladies, 
in all probability, to keep him company on the way home 
again. « 

This settled, our young gentleman went back to Mis| 
Rachel. 
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They consumed the whole morning, and part of the 
afternoon, in the everlasting business of decorating the 
door, Penelope standing by to imx the colours, as directed ; 
and my lady, as luncheon time drew near, going in and 
out of the room, with her handkerchief to her nose (for 
they used a deal of Mr. Franklin’s vehicle that day), and 
trying vainly to get the two artists away from their work. 
It was three o’clock before they took ofi their aprons, and 
released Penelope (much the worse for the vehicle), and 
cleaned themselves of their mess. But they had done 
what they wanted — ^they had finished the door on the 
birthday, and proud enough they were of it. 

Mr. Frankhn snatched a morsel from the luncheon-table, 
and rode off to Fnzmghall — ^to escort his cousins, as he 
told my lady To fetch the Moonstone, as was privately 
known to himself and to me. 

This being one of the high festivals on which I took 
my place at the sideboard, in command of the attendance 
at table, I had plenty to occupy my mind while Mr. Frank- 
Im was away. Having seen to the wme, and reviewed my 
men and women who were to wait at dinner, I retired to 
collect myself before the company came. A whiff of — 
you know what, and a turn at a certain book which I have 
had occasion to mention in these pages, composed me, body 
and mmd. I was aroused from what I am inclined to 
think must have been, not a nap, but a reverie, by the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs outside; and, going to the door, 
received a cavalcade comprising Mr. Franklin and his 
three cousins, escorted by one of old Mr. Ablewhite’s grooms, 

Mr. Godfrey struck me, strangely enough, as being like 
Mr. Franklin in this respect — ^that he did not seem to be 
in his customary spirits. He kindly shook hands with me 
as usual, and was most politely glad to see his old friend 
Betteredge wearing so well. But there was a sort of cloud 
over him, which I couldn’t at all account for ; and when 
I asked how he had found his father in health, he answered 
rather shortly, Much as usual.” However, the two Miss 
Ablewhites were cheerful enough for twenty, which more 
than restored the balance. They were nearly as big as 
their brother ; spanking, yellow-haired, rosy lasses, oyer- 
fiowing with superabundant flesh and blood ; bursting 
from head to foot with health and spints. The legs of the 
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poor horses trembled with carr5dng them ; and when they 
jumped from their saddles (without waiting to be helped), 
I declare they bounced on the ground as if they were made 
of india-rubber Everything the Miss Ablewhites said 
began with a large O ; ’everything they did was done with 
a bang , and they giggled and screamed, in season and 
out of season, on the smallest provocation. Bouncers — 
that's what I call them 

Under cover of the noise made by the young ladies, I 
had an opportunity of saying a private word to Mr. Frank- 
lin m the hall 

“ Have you got the Diamond safe, sir ? " 

He nodded, and tapped the breast-pocket of his coat. 

Have you seen anything of the Indians ^ " 

“Not a glimpse” With that answer, he asked for my 
lady, and, hearing she was in the small drawing-room, went 
there straight The bell rang, before he had been a minute 
in the room, and Penelope was sent to tell Miss Rachel that 
Mr. Franklin Blake wanted to speak to her. 

Crossing the hall, about half an hour afterwards, I was 
brought to a sudden standstill by an outbreak of screams 
from the small drawing-room. I can't sa^y I was at all 
alarmed, for I recognized in the screams the favourite large 
O of the Miss Ablewhites However, I went in (on pretence 
of asking for instructions about the dinner) to discover 
whether anything serious had really happened 

There stood Miss Rachel at the table, like a person fas- 
cinated, with the Colonel's unlucky Diamond in her hand 
There, on either side of her, knelt the two Bouncers, 
devouring the jewel with their eyes, and screaming with 
ecstasy every time it flashed on them m a new light. There, 
at the opposite side of the table, stood Mr. Godfrey, clap- 
ping his hands like a large child, and singing out softly, 
“ Exquisite ! exquisite * ” There sat Mr. Franklin in a 
cl:^r by the bookcase, tugging at his beard, and looking 
anxiously towards the window. And there, at the window, 
stood the object he was contemplating — ^my lady, having 
the extract from the Colonel's Will in her hand, and keep- 
ing her back turned on the whole of the company 

She faced me, when I asked for my instructions ; and I 
saw the family frown gathering over her eyes, and the 
family temper twitching at the corners of her mouth. 
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“ Come to my room m half an hour/’ she answered. '' I 
shall have something to say to you then ” 

With those words she went out. It was plain enough 
that she was posed by the same difficulty which had posed 
Mr. Frankhn and me in our conference at the Shivering 
Sand. Was the legacy of the Moonstone a proof that she 
had treated her brother with cruel injustice ? or was it a 
proof that he was worse than the worst she had ever 
thought of him ^ Senous questions those for my lady to 
determine, -while her daughter, innocent of all knowledge 
of the Colonel’s character, stood there with the Colonel’s 
birthday gift in her hand. 

Before I could leave the room in my turn, Miss Rachel, 
always considerate to the old servant who had been in the 
house when she was born, stopped me Look, Gabriel ! ” 
she said, and flashed the jewel before my eyes in a ray of 
sunlight that poured through the window 

Lord bless us 1 it was a Diamond ^ As large, or nearly, 
as a plover’s egg * The light that streamed from it was 
like the light of the harvest moon. When you looked down 
into the stone, you looked into a yellowfdeep that drew 
your eyes into it* so that they saw nothing else It seemed 
unfathomable ; this jewel, that you could hold between 
your finger and thumb, seemed unfathomable as the 
heavens themselves. We set it in the sun, and then shut 
the light out of the room, and it shone awfully out of the 
depths of its own brightness, with a moony gleam, in the 
dark. No -wonder Miss Rachel -was fascinated : no wonder 
her cousins screamed. The Diamond laid such a hold on 
me that I burst out -with as large an “ O ” as the Bouncers 
themselves. The only one of us who kept his senses was 
Mr Godfrey. He put an arm round each of his sisters’ 
waists, and, looking compassionately backwards and for- 
-wards between the Diamond and me, said, Carbon, Better- 
edge ^ mere carbon, my good friend, after all ’ ” 

At the end of half an hour, I presented myself, as directed, 
in my lady’s room. 

What passed between my mistress and me, on this oc- 
casion, was, in the main, a repetition of what had passed 
between Mr. Franklin and me at the Shivering Sand — ^with 
this difference, that I took care to keep my o-wn counsel 
about the jugglers, seeing that nothing had happened to 

3 
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justif/ me in alarming my lady on this head. When I 
received my dismissal, I could see that she took the blackest 
view possible of the Colonel's motives, and that she was 
bent on getting the Moonstone out of her daughter's posses- 
sion at the first opportunity. 

On my way back to my own part the house, I was 
encountered by Mr. Franklin. He waMed to know if I had 
seen an3rthing of his cousin Rachel. I had seen nothing of 
her. Could I tell him where his cousin Gk^dfrey was ? I 
didn’t know ,* but I began to suspect that cousin Godfrey 
might not be far away from cousin Rachel. Mr. Frankhn's 
suspicions apparently took the same turn. He tugged hard 
at his beard, and went and shut himself up in the library 
with a bang of the door that had a world of meaning 
in it. 

I was interrupted no more in the business of preparing 
for the birthday dinner till it was time for me to smarten 
myself up for receiving the company. Just as I had got 
my white waistcoat on, Penelope presented herself at my 
toilet, on pretence of brushing what httle hair I have got 
left, and improving the tie of my white cravat. My girl 
was in high spirits, and I saw she had something to say to 
me. She gave me a kiss on the top of my bald head, and 
whispered, “ News for you, father 1 Miss Rachel has 
refused him." 

“ Who's " Mm ’ ? ” I asked. 

** The ladies' committee-man, father," says Penelope. 

A nasty sly fellow I I hate him for trying to supplant 
Mr. Franklin ! " 

If I had had breath enough, I should certainly have pro- 
tested against this indecent way of speaking of an eminent 
philanthropic character. But my daughter happened to be 
improving the tie of my^ cravat at that moment, and the 
whole strength of her feelings found its way into her fingers. 
C never was more nearly strangled in my life. 
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CHAPTER X 

One on the top of tfee other the rest of the company followed 
the Ablewhites, tl|^we had the whole tale of them com- 
plete. Including the famity, they were twenty-four in all. 
It was a noble sight to see, when 'they were settled m their 
places pund the dinner-table, and the Rector of Frmng- 
hall (with beautiful elocution) rose and said grace. 

There is no need to worry you with a hst of the guests. 
You wiU meet none of them a second time — ^in my part of 
the story, at any rate — ^v^uth the exception of two. 

Those two sat on either side of Miss Rachel, who, as 
queen of the day, was naturally the great attraction of the 
party. On this occasion she -was more particularly the 
centre-point towards which everybody’s eyes were directed ; 
for (to my lady’s secret annoyance) she wore her wonderful 
birthday present, which eclipsed all the rest — ^the Moon- 
stone. *It was without any setting w^hen it had been placed 
in her hands’; but that umversal gemus, jMt. FrankUh, had 
contrived, wnth the help of his neat fingers and a kttle bit 
of silver wire, to fix it as a brooch in the bosom of her 
white dress. Everybody wondered at the prodigious size 
and beauty of the Diamond, as a matter of course. But the 
only two of the company w^ho said anything out of the 
common way about it were those two guests I have men- 
tioned, who sat by Mss Rachel ou her right hand and her 
left. 

The guest on her left was IVIr. Candy, our doctor at 
Fnzmghall. 

This was a pleasant, companionable little man, with the 
drawback, however, I must own, of bemg too fond, in 
season and out of season, of his joke, and of plunging 
in rather a headlong manner into talk with strangers, with- 
out waiting to feel his way first. What he said about the 
Diamond to Miss Rachel was said, as usual, by way of a 
mystification or joke. He gravely entreated her (m the 
interests of science) to let him take it home and bum it. 

We will first heat it. Mss Rachel," says the doctor, “ to 
such and such a degree ; then we will expose it to a current 
of air ; and, little by little — pufi 1 — we evaporate the 
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Diamond, and spare you a world of anxiety about the safe 
keeping of a valuable precious stone ! My lady, listen- 
ing with rather a careworn expression on her face, seemed 
to wish that the doctor had been in earnest, and that he 
could have found Miss Rachel zealous enough m the cause 
of science to sacrifice her birthday gift. 

The other guest, who sat on my young lady’s right hand, 
was an eminent public character — being no other than the 
celebrated Indian traveller, Mr. Murthwaite, who, at risk 
of his life, had penetrated in disguise where no European 
had ever set foot before. 

This was a long, lean, wiry, brown, silent man. He had 
a weary look, and a very steady, attentive eye. It was 
rumoured that he was tired of the humdrum hfe among the 
people in our parts, and longing to go back and wander off 
on the tramp again in the wild places of the East. Except 
what he said to Miss Rachel about her jewel, I doubt if he 
spoke six words or drank so much as a single glass of wine, 
all through the dinner. The Moonstone was the only object 
that interested him in the smallest degree. The fame of it 
seemed to have reached him, in some of those perilous 
Indian places where his wanderings had lam. After look- 
ing at it sdently for so long a time that Miss Rachel began 
to get confu.sed, he said to her m his cool immovable way, 
** If you ever go to India, Miss Verinder, don’t take your 
uncle’s birthday gdt with you. A Hindoo diamond is 
sometimes part" of a-Hindoo rehgion. I know a certain 
city and a certain temp’^^in that city, where, dressed as 
you are now, your life wouid-not be worth five minutes’ 
purchase.” Miss Rachel, safe in England, was quite 
delighted to hear of her danger in India. The Bouncers 
were more delighted still ; they dropped their knives and 
forks with a crash, and burst out together vehemently, 
* Oh 1 how interesting ! ” My lady fidgeted in her chair, 
ind changed the subject. 

As the dinner got on, I became aware, little by little, 
hat this festival was not prospenng as other hke festivals 
lad prospered before it. 

Looking back at the birthday now, by the light of what 
appened afterwards, I am half mclined to think that the 
ursed Diamond must have cast a bhght on the whole com- 
any, I plied them well with wine ; and being a privileged 
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character, followed the unpopular dishes round the table, 
and whispered to the company confidentially, Please to 
change your mind and try it ; for I know it will do you 
good/’ Nine times out of ten they changed their minds — 
out of regard for their old origin^ Betteredge, they were 
pleased to say — but all to no purpose. There were gaps 
of silence in the talk, as the dinner got on, that made me 
feel personally uncomfortable. When they did use their 
tongues again they used them innocently, in the most 
unfortunate manner and to the worst possible purpose. 
Mr, Candy, the doctor, for instance, said more unlucky 
things than I ever knew him to say before. Take one 
sample of the way in which he went on, and you will under- 
stand what I had to put up with at the sideboard, of&ciat- 
ing as I was in the character of a man who had the 
prosperity of the festival at heart. 

One of our ladies present at dinner was worthy Mrs. 
Threadgall, widow of the late Professor of that name. 
Talking of her deceased husband perpetually, this good 
lady never mentioned to strangers that he was deceased. 
She thought, I suppose, that every able-bodied adult in 
England ought to Imow as much as that. In one of the 
gaps of silence, somebody mentioned the dry and rather 
nasty subject of human anatomy ; whereupon good Mrs. 
Threadgall straightway brought in her late husband as 
usual, without mentiomng that he was dead. Anatomy 
she descnbed as the Professor’s favourite recreation in his 
leisure hours. As ill-luck would have it, Mr. Candy, 
sitting opposite (who knew nothing of the deceased gentle- 
man), heard her. Being the most pohte of men, he seized 
the opportunity of assisting the Professor’s anatomical 
amusements on the spot. 

They have got some remarkably fine skeletons lately 
at the College of Surgeons,” says Mr. Candy, across the 
table, in a loud cheerful voice. “ I strongly recommend 
the Professor, ma’am, when he next has an nour to spare, 
to pay them a visit.” 

You might have heard a pm fall. The company (out of 
respect to the Professor’s memory) all sat speechless. I 
was behind hlrs. Threadgall at the time, plying her con- 
fidentially with a glass of hock. She dropped her head, and 
said in a very low voice, “ My beloved husband is no more.” 
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Unluckily Mr. Candy, hearing nothing, and iniles away 
from suspecting the truth, went on across the table louder 
and politer than ever. 

** The Professor may not be aware,'' says he, ** that the 
card of a member of the College will admit him, on any day 
but Sunday, between the hours of ten and four.'* 

Mrs. Threadgall dropped her head right into her tucker, 
and, in a lower voice still, repeated the solemn words, “ My 
beloved husband is no more " 

I winked hard at ‘Mr. Candy across the table. Miss 
Rachel touched his arm. My lady looked unutterable 
things at him. Quite useless ! On he went, with a cordi- 
ality that there was no stopping anyhow. I shall be 
delighted," says he, " to send the Professor my card, if 
you will obhge me by mentioning his present address." 

" His present address, sir, is the grave” says Mrs. Thread- 
gall, suddenly losing her temper, and speaking with an em- 
phasis and fury that made the glasses nng again. " The 
Professor has been dead these ten years." 

" Oh, good heavens 1 " says Mr. Candy. Excepting the 
Bouncers, who burst out laughing, such a blank now fell on 
the company, that they might all have been going the way 
of the Professor, and hailing as he did from the direction 
of the grave 

So much for Mr. Candy. The rest of them were nearly 
as provoking in their different ways as the doctor himself 
When they ought to have spoken, they didn't speak ; or 
when they did speak they were perpetually at cross pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Franklin again — surely, you will sav, Mr. Franklin 
stirred the company up into making a pleasant evening 
of it? 

Nothing of the sort ! He had quite recovered himself, 
and he was in wonderful force and spirits, Penelope having 
informed him, I suspect, of Mr. Godfrey's reception in the 
rose-garden. But, talk as he might, nine times out of ten 
hie pitched on the wrong subject, or he addressed himself 
bo the wrong person ; the end of it being that he offended 
some, and puzzled all of them. Getting on the subject 
)f the medical profession, he said such downright things in 
idicule of doctors, that he actually put good-humoured 
itfile Mr. Candy in a rage. 
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The dispute between them began in Mr. Franklin being 
led — I forget how — ^to acknowledge that he had latterly 
slept very badly at night. Mr. Candy thereupon told him 
that his nerves were all out of order, "and that he ought to 
go through a course of medicine immediate^. Mr Frank- 
lin replied that a course of medicine, and a course of grop- 
ing in the dark, meant, in his estimation, one and the same 
thing. Mr. Candy, hitting back smartly, said that Mr. 
Franklin himself was, constitutionally speaking, groping 
in the dark after sleep, and that nothing but medicine 
could help him to hnd it. Mr. Frankhn, keeping the baU 
upon his side, said he had often heard of the blind leading 
the bhnd, and now, for the first time, he knew what it 
meant In this way, the}?* kept it going bnskly, cut and 
thrust, till they both of them got hot — Mr. Candy, in 
particular, so completely losing his self-control, in defence 
of his profession, that my lady was obliged to interfere, 
and forbid the dispute to go on. This necessary act of 
authority put the last extinguisher on the spirits of the 
company. The talk spurted up again here and there, for 
a minute or two at a time ; but there was a miserable 
lack of life and sparkle in it. The Devil (or the Diamond) 
possessed that dinner-party ; and it was a relief to eyery- 
bod^^ when my mistress rose, and gave the ladies the signal 
to leave the gentlemen over their wine. 

I had just ranged the decanters in a row before old Mr 
Ablewhite (who represented the master of the house), when 
there came a sound from the terrace which startled ine out 
of my company manners on the instant. Mr Franklin and 
I looked at each other ; it was the sound of the Indian 
drum. As I hve by bread, here were the jugglers returning 
to us with the return of the Moonstone to the house 1 

As they rounded the corner of the terrace, and came in 
sight, I hobbled out to warn them ofi. But, as ill-luck 
would have it, the two Bouncers were beforehand with me. 
They whizzed out on to the terrace like a couple of sky- 
rockets, wild to see the Indians exhibit their backs. The^ 
other ladies followed ; the gentlemen came out on their side. 
Before you could say, Lord bless us P’ the rogues were 
making their salaams ; and the Bouncers were kissing the 
pretty little boy. 
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IVir. Franklin got on one side of Miss Rachel, and I 
put myself behind her. If our suspicions were right, 
there she stood, innocent of all knowledge of the truth, 
showing the Indians the Diamond in the bosom of her 
dress 1 

I can’t tell you what tricks they performed, or how they 
did it. What with the vexation about the dinner, and 
what with the provocation of the rogues coming back just 
in the nick of time to see the jewel with their own eyes, 
I own I lost my head. The first thing that I remember 
noticing was the sudden appearance on the scene of the 
Indian traveller, Mr Murthwaite. Skirting the half-circle 
in which the gentlefolks stood or sat, he came quietly 
behind the jugglers and spoke to them on a sudden in the 
language of their own country. 

If he had pricked them with a bayonet, I doubt if the 
Indians could have started and turned on him with a more 
tigerish quickness than they did, on hearing the first words 
that passed his lips The next moment they were bowing 
and salaaming to him in their most polite and snaky way. 
After a few words m the unknown tongue had passed on 
either side, Mr Murthwaite withdrew as quietly as he had 
approached. The cluef Indian, who acted as interpreter, 
thereupon wheeled about again towards the gentlefolks. I 
noticed that the fellow’s coffee-coloured face had turned 
grey since Mr. Murthwaite had spoken to him. He bowed 
to my lady, and informed her that the exhibition was over 
The Bouncers, indescribably disappointed, burst out with 
a loud ” Oh ! ” directed against Mr. Murthwaite for stop- 
ping the performance. The chief Indian laid his hand 
humbly on his breast, and said a second time that the 
jugghng was over The little boy went round with the hat. 
The ladies withdrew to the drawing-room ; and the gentle- 
men (excepting Mr. Franklin and Mr Murthwaite) returned 
to their wine. I and the footman followed the Indians, and 
saw them safe off the premises. 

Going back by way of the shrubbery, I smelt tobacco, 
md found Mr. Franklin and Mr. Murthwaite (the latter 
moking a cheroot) walking slowly up and down among the 
rees. Mr. Frankhn beckoned to me to join them. 

This,” says Mr Frankhn, presenting me to the great 
raveller, ” is ’Gabnel Betteredge, the old servant and friend 
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of our fauul}^ of whom I spoke to you just now. Tell him, 
if you please, what you have just told me 

Mr. Murthwaite took his cheroot out of his mouth, and 
leaned in his weary way against the trunk of a tree 

“ Mr. Betteredge,” he began, '' those three Indians are no 
more jugglers than 3-011 and I are.” 

Here was a new surprise 1 I naturally asked the traveller 
if he had ever met with the Indians before. 

” Never,” says IMr. Murthwaite ; ” but I know what 
Indian juggling really is. All 3’ou have seen to-night is a 
very bad "and clumsy imitation of it. Unless, after long 
experience, I am utterty mistaken, those men are high- 
caste Brahmins. I charged them with being disguised, 
and you saw how it told on them, clever as the Hindoo 
people are in concealing their feelings. There is a m3ystery 
about their conduct that I can*t explain.^ The3J' have 
doubly sacrificed their caste — ^first, m crossing the sea ; 
secondly, in disguising themselves as jugglers. In the land 
they live in that is a tremendous sacrifice to make. There 
must be some very serious motive at the bottom of it, and 
some justification of no ordinaiy kind to plead for them, in 
recover3’’ of their caste, when’ they return to them o^vIl 
countr^T- ” 

I was struck dumb. ISIr Murthwaite went on with his 
cheroot Mr. Franldin, after what looked to me like a little 
private veering about between the different sides of his 
character, broke the silence as follows ^ 

” I feel some hesitation, Mr. Murthwaite, in troubling you 
with family matters, in which 3’ou can have no interest and 
which I am not very willing to speak of out of our own 
circle. But, after what you have said, I feel bound, in the 
interests of Lady i^ermder and her daughter, to tell you 
something which may possibly put the clue into your 
hands. I speak to 3-ou in confidence ; 3-ou wnll oblige me, 
I am sure, bv not forgetting that ? ” 

With this preface, he told the Indian traveller all that he 
had told me at the Shivering Sand Even the immovable 
Mr. Murthwaite was so interested in what he heard, that 
he let his cheroot go out. 

” Now,” says Mr. Franklin, when he had done, “ what 
does your experience say ? ” 

” My experience,” ahsw-ered the traveller, says that 
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you have had more narrow escapes of your life, Mr. Frank- 
lin Blake, than I have had of mine ; and that is saying a 
great deal.'* 

It was Mr. Franklin’s turn to be astonished now. 

** Ts it really as serious as that ^ ” he asked. 

'' In my opinion it is,” answered Mr Murthwaite. I 
can’t doubt, after what you have told me, that the restora- 
tion of the Moonstone to its place on the forehead of the 
Indian idol is the motive and the justification of that 
sacrifice of caste which I alluded to just now. Those men 
will wait their opportunity with the patience of cats, and 
will use it with the ferocity of tigers. How you have 
escaped them I can’t imagine,” says the eminent traveller, 
lighting his cheroot again, and staring hard at Mr. Franklin. 
“ You have been carrying the Diamond backwards and 
forwards, here and in London, and you are still a living 
man ! Let us try and account for it. It was dayhght, 
both times, I suppose, when you took the jewel out of the 
bank in London ? ” 

Broad daylight,” says Mr. Franklin. 

” And plenty of people in the streets ? ” 

” Plenty.” 

** You settled, of course, to arrive at Lady Verinder’s 
house at a certain time ? It’s a lonely country between 
this and the station. Did you keep your appointment ? ” 

'' No. I arrived four hours earher than my appointment.” 

I beg to congratulate you on that proceeding ! When 
did you take the Diamond to the bank at the town here ^ ” 

“ I took it an hour after I had brought it to this house — 
and three hours before anybody was prepared for seeing me 
m these parts.” 

“ I beg to congratulate you again ! Did you bring it 
back here alone ? ” 

No. I happened to ride back with my cousins and the 
groom.” 

I beg to congratulate you for the third time ^ If you 
ever feel inchned to travel beyond the civihzed limits, Mr. 
Blake, let me know, and I will go with you. You are a 
lucky man.” 

Here I struck in. This sort of thing didn’t at all square 
i??ith my Enghsh ideas. 

You don’t really mean to say, sir,” I asked, that they 
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In that case/* says Mr Murthwaite, let the dogs 
loose. Have you got any big dogs in the yard ’* 

“ Two, sir. A mastifi and a bloodhound 
“ They will do. In the present emergency, Mr. Better * 
edge, the mastiff and the bloodhomid have one great merit 
— ^they are not hkely to be trouoled with your scruples 
about the sanctity of human life.** 

The strumming of the piano reached us from the drawing- 
room, as he fired that shot at me He threw away his 
cheroot, and took Mr. Frankhn*s arm, to go back to the 
ladies. I noticed that the sky was clouding over fast, as 
I followed them to the house. Mr. Murthwaite noticed 
it too. He looked around at me, in his dry, drolling way, 
and said : 

“ The Indians will want their umbrellas, Mr. Betteredge, 
to-night » *' 

It was all very well for Mm to joke But I was not an 
eminent traveller — and my way in this world had not led 
me into playing ducks and drakes with my own life, among 
thieves and murderers in the outlandish places of the earth. 
I went into my own little room,^ and sat down in my chair 
in a perspiration, and wondered helplessly what was to be 
done next. In this anxious frame of mind, other men 
might have ended by working themselves up into a fever ; 
I ended in a different way. I lit my pipe, and took a turn 
at Robinson Crusoe. 

Before I had been at it five minutes, I came to this 
amazing bit — ^page one hundred and sixty-one — as follows : 

Fear of Danger is ten thousand times more terrifying 
than Danger itself, when apparent to the Eyes ; and we 
and the Burthen of Anxiety greater, by much, than the 
Evil which we are anxious about.** 

The man who doesn’t beheve in Robinson Crusoe, after 
hatf is a man with a screw loose m his understanding, or a 
nan lost in the mist of his own self-conceit ! Argument is 
hrown away upon him ; and pity is better reserved for some 
•erson with a livelier faith. 

The arrival of the carnages was the signal for the arrival 
f the rain. It poured as if it meant to pour all mght. 
v'ith the exception of the doctor, whose gig was waiting 
)t him, the rest of the company went home snugly, under 
>ver, in close carriages. I told Mr. Candy that I was 
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afraid lie would get wet through. He told me, in return, 
that he wondered I had arrived at my time of life, without 
knowing that a doctor’s skm was waterproof. So he drove 
away in the ram, laughing over his own little joke ; and 
so we got rid of our dmner company. 

The next thing to tell is the story of the night. 


CHAPTER XI 

When the last of the guests had driven away, I went back 
into the inner hall and found Samuel at the side-table, 
presiding over the brandy and soda-water. My lady and 
Miss Rachel came out of the drawing-room, followed by 
the two gentlemen. Mr Godfrey had some brandy ana 
soda-water. Mr. Franklin took nothing. He sat "down, 
looking dead tired ; the lii,lking on this birthday occasion 
had, I suppose, been too much for him. 

My lad3^ turning round to wish them good-night, looked 
hard at the wicked Colonel’s legacy shimng in her daughter’s 
dress. 

" Rachel,” she asked, where are you going to put your 
Diamond to-mght ? ” 

Miss Rachel was in high good spirits, just in that humour 
for talking nonsense, and perversely persisting in it as if it 
was sense, which you may have sometimes observed in 
young girls, when they are highly wrought up, at the end 
of an exciting day. First, she declared she didn’t know 
where to put the Diamond. Then she said, ” on her dress- 
ing-table, of course, along with her other things.” Then 
she remembered that the Diamond might take to shining 
of itself, with its awful moony light in the dark — and that 
would terrify her in the dead of night. Then she bethought 
herself of an Indian cabinet which stood in her sitting-room ; 
and instantly made up her mind to put the Indian diamond 
in the Indian cabinet, for the purpose of permitting two 
beautiful native productions to admire each other. Having 
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let her little flow of nonsense run on as far as that point, 
her mother interposed and stopped her. 

“ My dear ! your Indian cabinet has no lock to it,” says 
my lady. 

“ Good Heavens, mamma ’ ” cried Miss Rachel, ‘‘ is this 
an hotel ? Are there thieves in the house ^ ” 

Without talang notice of this fantastic way of talking, 
my lady wished the gentlemen good-night. She next 
turned to Miss Rachel, and lassed her. “ Why not let 
me keep the Diamond for you to-night ? ” she asked. 

Miss Rachel received that proposal as she might, ten 
years since, have received a proposal to part her from a 
new doll. My lady saw there was no reasoning with her 
that night. “ Come into my room, Rachel, the first thing 
to-morrow morning,” she said. I shall have something 
to say to you.’’ With those last words she left us slowly ; 
thinking her own thoughts, and, to ah appearance, not best 
pleased with the way by which they were leading her. 

Miss Rachel was the next to say good-night. She shook 
hands first with Mr. Godfrey, who was standing at the 
other end of the hall, looking at a picture. Then she turned 
back to Mr. Franklm, still sitting weary and silent in a 
comer. 

What words passed between them I can’t say. But stand- 
ing near the old oak frame which holds our large looking- 
glass, I saw her reflected in it, slyly slipping the locket which 
Mr. Franklm had given to her, out of the bosom of her dress, 
and showmg it to him for a moment, with a smile which 
certainly meant something out of the common, before she 
tripped off to bed. This incident staggered me a little in 
the reliance I had previously felt on my own judgment. I 
began to think that Penelope might be nght about the 
state of her young lady’s aflections, after all. 

As soon as Miss Rachel left him eyes to see with, Mr. 
Franklin noticed me. His variable humour, shifting about 
everything, had shifted about the Indians already. 

Betteredge,” he said, “ I'm half inchned to think I took 
Mr. Murthwaite too seriously, when we had that talk in the 
shrubbeiy, I wonder whether he has been trying any of 
his traveller’s tales on us ? Do you really mean to let the 
dogs loose ? ” 

I’ll relieve them of their collars, sir,” I answered, “ and 
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leave them free to take a turn in the night, if they smell a 
reason for it/' 

“ All right,” says Mr. Franklm. Well see what is to 
be done to-morrow. I am not at all disposed to alarm my 
aunt, Betteredge, without a very pressing reason for it. 
Good-mght.” 

He looked so worn and pale as he nodded to me, and took 
his candle to go upstairs, that I ventured to advise his 
having a drop of brandy-and-water, by way of mght-cap. 
Mr. Godfrey, walking towards us from the other end of the 
hall, backed me. He pressed Mr. Franklin, in the friendliest 
manner, to take something, before he went to bed. 

I only note these trifling circumstances, because, after 
all I had seen and heard that day, it pleased me to observe 
that our two gentlemen were on just as good terms as ever. 
Their warfare of words (heard by Penelope in the drawing- 
room), and their rivalry for the best place in Miss Rachel's 
good graces, seemed to have set no senous diflerence be- 
tween them. But there ! they were both good-tempered, 
and both men of the world. And there is certainly this 
merit in people of station, that they are not nearly so 
quarrelsome among each other as people of no station at all. 

Mr. Franklin declined the brandy-and-water, and went 
upstairs with Mr. Godfrey, their rooms being next door to 
each other. On the landing, however, either his cousin 
persuaded him, or he veered about and changed his mind 
as usual. “ Perhaps I may want it m the night,” he called 
down to me. ** Send up some brandy-and-water into my 
room.” 

I sent up Samuel with the brandy-and-water ; and then 
went out and unbuckled the dogs' collars. They both lost 
their heads with astonishment on bemg set loose at that 
time of night, and jumped upon me like a couple of puppies I 
However, the rain soon cooled them down agam : they 
lapped a drop of water each, and crept back into their 
kennels. As I went into the house I noticed signs on the 
sky which betokened a break in the weather for the better. 
For the present, it still poured heavily, and the ground 
was in a perfect sop. 

Samuel and I went all over the house, and shut up ^ 
usual. I examined ever3rfchmg myself, and trusted noth- 
ing to mv deoutv on this occasion. All was safe and fast 
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when I rested my old bones in bed, between midnight and 
one in the morning. 

The wornes of the day had been a little too much for me, 
I suppose. At any rate, I had a touch of Mr. Franklin's 
malady that night. It was sunnse before I fell oft at last 
into a sleep. All the time I lay awake the house was as 
quiet as the grave. Not a sound stirred but the splash of 
the rain, and the sighing of the wind among the trees as a 
breeze sprang up with the morning. 

About half-past seven I woke, and opened my window 
on a fine sunshiny day. The clock had struck eight, and I 
was just going out to chain up the dogs again, when I heard 
a sudden whisking of petticoats on the stairs behind me 

I turned about, and there was Penelope, flying down after 
me like mad, Father ! '' she screamed, “ come upstairs, 
for God's sake ! The Diamond %$ gone I " 

Are you out of your mind ? " I asked her. 

Gone ! " says Penelope. ‘‘ Gone, nobody knows how ! 
Come up and see." 

She dragged me after her into our young lady's sitting- 
room, which opened into her bedroom. There, on the 
threshold of her bedroom door, stood JNhss Rachel, almost 
as white in the face as the white dressing-gown that clothed 
her. There also stood the two doors of the Indian cabinet, 
wide open. One of the drawers inside was pulled out as 
far as it would go. 

“ Look ! " says Penelope. " I myself saw Miss Rachel 
put the Diamond into that drawer last mght " 

I went to the cabinet. The drawer was empty. 

" Is this true, miss ? " I asked. 

With a look that was not hke herself, with a voice that 
was not like her own, Miss Rachel answered as my daughter 
had answered : " The Diamond is gone ! " 

Having said those words, she withdrew into her bedroom, 
and shut and locked the door. 

Before we knew which way to turn next, my lady came 
n, hearing my voice m her daughter's sitting-room, and 
vondering what had happened. The news of the loss of 
he Diamond seemed to petrify her. She went straight to 
^ss Rachel's bedroom, and insisted on being admitted, 
tliss Rachel let her in. 
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The alarm, running through the house like fire, caught 
the two gentlemen next. 

Mr. Godfrey was the first to come out of his room. All 
he did when he heard what had happened was to hold up 
his hands m a state of bewilderment, which didn’t say much 
for his natural strength of mind ;Mr. Franklin, whose 
clear head I had confidently counted on to advise us, seemed 
to be as helpless as his cousin when he heard the news in 
his turn. For a wonder, he had had a good night’s rest 
at last ; and the unaccustomed luxury of sleep had, as he 
said himself, apparently stupefied him. However, when 
he had swallowed his cup of coffee — ^which he always took, 
on the foreign plan, some hours before he ate any breakfast 
— ^his brains bnghtened ; the clear-headed side of him 
turned up, and he took the matter in hand, resolutely and 
cleverly, much as follows : 

He first sent for the servants, and told them to leave all 
the lower doors and windows (with the exception of the 
front door, which I had opened) exactly as they had been 
left when we locked up overnight. He next proposed to 
his cousin and to me to make qmte sure, before we took 
any further steps, that the Diamond had not accidentally 
dropped somewhere out of sight — ^say at the back of the 
cabinet, or down behind the table on which the cabinet 
stood. Ha\mg searched in both places, and found nothmg 
— ^having also questioned Penelope, and discovered from 
her no more than the little she had already told me — Mr. 
Franklin suggested next extending our ihquines to Miss 
Rachel, and sent Penelope to knock at her bedroom 
door. 

My lady answered the knock, and closed the door behind 
her. The moment after we heard it locked inside by Miss 
Rachel. My mistress came out among us, looking sorely 
puzzled and distressed. The loss of the Diamond seems 
to have quite overwhelmed Rachel,” she said, in reply to 
Mr, Franklin. She shrinks, in the strangest manner, from 
speaking of it, even to me. It is impossible you can see her 
for the present.” 

Having added to our perplexities by this account of Miss 
Rachel, my lady, after a little effort, recovered her usual 
composure, and acted with her usual decision. 

I suppose there is no help for it ? ” she said quietly. 
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“ I suppose I have no alternative but to send for the 
pohce ? '' 

“ And the first thing for the police to do,” added Mr. 
Franklin, catching her up, “is to lay hands on the Indian 
jugglers who performed here last night.” 

My lady and Mr. Godfrey (not knowing what Mr. Frank- 
lin and I knew) both started, and both looked surprised. 

“ I can't stop to explain myself now,” Mr. Frankhn went 
on. “ I can only tell you that the Indians have certainly 
stolen the Diamond. Give me a letter of mtroduction,” 
says he, addressing my lady, “ to one of the magistrates at 
FrizinghaU — ^merely telling him that I represent your 
interests and wishes, and let me ride ofi with it instantly. 
Our chance of catching the thieves may depend on our not 
wasting one unnecessary minute.” 

He put pen, ink, and paper before his aunt, who (as it 
appeared to me) wrote the letter he wanted a little unwill- 
ingly. If it had been possible to overlook such an event 
as the loss of a jewel worth twenty thousand pounds, I 
believe — ^with my lady’s opinion of her late brother, and her 
distrust of his birthday-gift — ^it would have been privately 
a relief to her to let the thieves get ofE with the Moonstone 
scot free. 

I went out with Mr. Franklin to the stables, and took 
the opportunity of asking him how the Indians (whom I 
suspected, of course, as shrewdly as he did) could possibly 
have got into the house. 

“ One of them might have slipped into the hall, in the 
confusion, when the dinner company were going away,” 
says Mr. Franklin. “ The feUow may have been under the 
sofa while my aunt and Rachel were talking about where 
the Diamond was to be put for the night. He would only 
have to wait till the house was quiet, and there it would 
be in the cabinet, to be had for the taking.” With those 
words, he called to the groom to open the gate, and galloped 
ofi. 

This seemed certainly to be the only rational explanation. 
But how had the thief contrived to make his escape from 
the house ? I had found the front door locked and bolted, 
as I had left it at night, when I went to open it, after getting 
u;^. As for the other doors and windows, there they were 
still, all safe and fast, to speak for themselves. The dogs. 
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too ? Suppose the thief had got away by dropping from 
one of the upper windows, how had he escaped the dogs ? 
Had he come provided for them with drugged meat ? As 
the doubt crossed my mind, the dogs themselves came 
galloping at me round a comer, rolhng each other over on 
the wet grass, in such lively health and spints that it was 
with no small difficulty I brought them to reason, and 
chained them up again/ The more I turned it over in my 
mind, the less satisfactory Mr. Franklin's explanation 
appeared to be. 

We had our breakfasts — whatever happens in a house, 
robbery or murder, it doesn't matter, you must have your 
breakfast, ^ffien we had done, my lady sent for me ; and 
I found myself compelled to tell her all that I had hitherto 
concealed, relating to the Indians and their plot. Being a 
woman of a high courage, she soon got over the first startling 
eficect of what I had to communicate. Her mind seemed to 
be far more perturbed about her daughter than about the 
heathen rogues and their conspiracy. “ You know how 
odd Rachel is, and how difierently she behaves sometimes 
from other girls,” my lady said to me. But I have never, 
in all my experience, seen her so strange and so reserved as 
she is now. The loss of her jevrei seems almost to have 
turned her brain. Who -would have thought that horrible 
Diamond could have laid such a hold on her in so short a 
time ? ” 

It was certainly strange. Taking toys and trinkets in 
general, IVIiss Rachel was nothing hke so mad after them as 
most young girls. Yet there she was, still locked up in- 
consolably in her bedroom. It is but fair to add that she 
was not the only one of us in the house who was thrown out 
of the regular groove. Mr. Godfrey, for instance — ^though 
professionally a sort of consoler-general — seemed to be at 
a loss where to look for his own resources. Having no 
company to amuse him, and getting no chance of trpng 
what his experience of women in distress could do towards 
comforting Miss Rachel, he wandered hither and thither 
about the house and gardens in an aimless uneasy way. 
He was in two different minds about what it became him 
to do, after the misfortune that had happened to us. Ought 
he to relieve the family, in their present situation, of the 
responsibihty of him as a guest, or ought he to stay on the 
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chance that even his humble services might be of some 
use ? He decided ultimately that the last course was per- 
haps the most customary and considerate course to take, 
m such a very peculiar case of family distress as this was. 
Circumstances try the metal a man is really made of. Mr. 
Godfrey, tried by circumstances, showed himself of weaker 
metal than I had thought him to be. As for the women- 
servants — excepting Rosanna Spearman, who kept by 
herself — ^they took to whispering together m corners, and 
staring at nothing suspiciously, as is the manner of that 
weaker half of the human family, when an5rthmg extra- 
ordinary happens in a house. I myself acknowledge to 
have been fidgety and ill-tempered. The cursed Moonstone 
had turned us au upside down. 

A httle before eleven Mr. Franklin came back. The 
resolute side of him had, to all appearance, given way, in 
the interval since his departure, under the stress that had 
been laid on it. He had left us at a gallop ; he came back 
to us at a walk. When he went away, he was made of iron. 
When he returned, he was stuffed with cotton, as hmp as 
hmp could be. 

'' Well,'' says my lady, are the police coming ^ " 

'' Yes," says Mr. Franklin ; they said they would 
follow me in a fly. Superintendent Seegrave, of your local 
pohce force, and two of his men. A mere form ! The 
zase is hopeless." 

" What ! have the Indians escaped, sir ? " I asked. 

“ The poor lU-used Indians have been most unjustly put 
n prison," says Mr. Frankhn. " They are as innocent as 
he babe unborn. My idea that one of them was hidden 
n the house has ended, hke all the rest of my ideas, in 
moke. It's been proved," says Mr. Franklin, dwelling 
fith great relish on his own incapacity, “to be simply 
npossible." 

After astonishmg us by announcing this totally new turn 
the matter of the Moonstone, our young gentleman, at 
is aunt's request, took a seat, and explained himself. 

It appeared that the resolute side of him had held out as 
aswrizinghall. He had put the whole case plainly before 
magistrate, and the magistrate had at once sent for the 
The first inquiries instituted about the Indians 
that they had not so much as attempted to leave 
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the town. Further questions addressed to the police, 
proved that all three had been seen returning to Frizinghall 
with their boy, on the previous night between ten and eleven 
— ^which (regard being had to hours and distances) also 
proved that they had walked straight back after performing 
on our terrace. Later still, at midnight, the police, having 
occasion to search the common lodging-house where they 
hyed, had seen them all three again, and their little boy 
with them as usual. Soon after midmght I myself had 
safely shut up the house. Plainer evidence than this, in 
favour of the Indians, there could not well be. The magis- 
trate said there was not even a case of suspicion against 
them so far. But, as it was just possible, when the police 
came to investigate the matter, that discoveries afiecting 
the jugglers might be made, he would contnve, by com- 
mitting them as rogues and vagabonds, to keep them at 
our disposal, under lock and key, for a week They had 
ignorantly done something (I forget what) in the town, 
which barely brought them within the operation of the law. 
Every human institution (Justice included) will stretch a 
little, if you only pull it the nght way. The worthv magis- 
trate was an old friend of my lady’s, and the Indians were 
“ committed ” for a week, as soon as the court opened that 
mormng. 

Such was Mr. Franklin’s narrative of events at Frizing- 
hall. The Indian clue to the mystery of the lost jewel was 
now, to all appearance, a clue that had broken in our hands. 
If the jugglers were innocent, who, m the name of wonder, 
had taken the Moonstone out of Miss Rachel’s drawer ^ 

Ten minutes later, to our infimte rehef. Superintendent 
Seegrave arnved at the house. He reported passing Mr. 
Frankhn on the terrace, sitting in the sun (I suppose with 
the Italian side of lum uppermost), and warning the pohce, 
as they w^ent by, that investigation was hopeless, before the 
investigation had begun. 

For a family in our situation, the Superintendent of the 
Fnzinghall police was the most comforting officer you co^ld 
wish to see. Mr. Seegrave was taU and portly, and military 
in his manners. He had a fine commanding voice, and a 
mighty resolute eye, and a grand frock-coat which buttoned 
beautifully up to his leather stock. “ I’m the man you 
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two inferior policemen about with a seventy which con- 
vinced us all that there was no trifling with him. 

He began by going round the premises, outside and in ; 
the result of that investigation proving to him that no 
thieves had broken in upon us from outside, and that the 
robbery, consequently, must have been committed by some 
person in the house. I leave you to imagine the state the 
servants were in when this official announcement first 
reached their ears. The Superintendent decided to begin 
by examining the boudoir, and, that done, to examine the 
servants next. At the same time, he posted one of his men 
on the staircase which led to the servants' bedrooms, with 
instructions to let nobody m the house pass him, till further 
orders. 

At this latter proceeding, the weaker half of the human 
family went distracted on the spot. They bounced out of 
their corners, whisked upstairs m a body to Miss Rachel's 
room (Rosanna Spearman being earned away among them 
this time), burst in on Superintendent Seegrave, and, all 
looking equally guilty, summoned him to say which of them 
he suspected, at once. 

Mr. Superintendent proved equal to the occasion ; he 
looked at them with his resolute eye, and he cowed them 
with his military voice. 

“ Now then, you women, go downstairs again, every one 
of you ; I won't have you here. Look • " says Mr, Super- 
intendent, suddenly pointing to a little smear of the decor- 
ative painting on Miss Rachel's door, at the outer edge, 
just under the lock. “ Look what mischief the petticoats 
of some of you have done already. Clear out ! clear out ! " 
Rosanna Spearman, who was nearest to him, and nearest 
to the httle smear on the door, set the example of obedience, 
and slipped ofi instantly to her work. The rest followed 
her out. The Superintendent finished his examination of 
the room, and, making nothing of it, asked me who had 
first discovered the robbery. My daughter had first dis- 
covered it. My daughter was sent for. 

Mr. Superintendent proved to be a little too sharp with 
Penelope at starting. Now, young woman, attend to me, 
and mind you speak the truth." Penelope fired up in- 
stantly. ** I've never been taught to tell hes, Mr. Police- 
nan I — ^and if father can stand there and hear me accused 
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of falsehood and thieving, and my own bedroom shut 
against me, and my character taken away, which is ali a 
poor girl has left; he’s not the good father I take him for ! ’* 
A timely word from me put Justice and Penelope on a 
pleasanter footing together. The questions and answers 
went swimmingly, and ended in nothing worth mentioning. 
My daughter had seen Miss Rachel put the Diamond in the 
drawer of the cabinet the last thing at night. She had 
gone in with Miss Rachel’s cup of tea at eight the next 
morning, and had found the drawer open and empty. 
Upon that, she had alarmed the house — and there was an 
end of Penelope’s e\4dence. 

Mr. Superintendent next asked to see Miss Rachel her- 
self. Penelope mentioned his request through the door. 
The answer reached us by the same road : I have nothing 
to tell the policeman — I can’t see anybody.” Our ex- 
penenced officer looked equally surprised and offended 
when he heard that reply. I told him my young lady was 
ill, and begged him to wait a httle and see" her later. We 
thereupon went downstairs again, and were met by IMr. 
Godfrey and Mr. Franklin crossing the hall 

The two gentlemen, being inmates of the house, were 
summoned to say if they could throw any hght on the 
matter. Neither of them kne-w an^dhmg about it. Had 
they heard any suspicious noises during the pre\ious night ? 
They had heard nothing but the pattering of the rain. 
Had I, lying awake longer than either of them, heard noth- 
ing either ? Nothing ^ Released from examination, Mr. 
Franklin, still sticking to the helpless \dew of our difficulty, 
whispered to me : '' That man will be of no earthly use to 
us. Superintendent Seegrave is an ass.” Released in his 
turn, Mr. Godfrey whispered to me : “ Evidently a most 
competent person. Betteredge, I have the greatest faith 
in him 1 ” Many men, many opinions, as one of the 
ancients said, before my time. 

Mr. Superintendent’s" next proceeding took him back to 
the boudoir again, mth my daughter and me at his 
heels. His object was to discover whether any of the 
furniture had been moved, during the night, out of its 
customary place — ^his previous investigation in the room 
having, apparently, not gone quite far enough to satisfy 
his mind on this point. 
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intendent once more attempted to question her. She 
turned round on him at her bedroom door. “ I have not 
sent for you ! ** she cried out vehemently. I don’t want 
you. My Diamond is lost Neither you nor anybody else 
will ever find it * ” With those words she went in, and 
locked the door in our faces. Penelope, standing nearest 
to it, heard her burst out crying the moment she was alone 
again. 

In a rage, one moment ; in tears, the next 1 What did 
it mean ? 

Here we were, then, at a deadlock about Miss Rachel — 
and at a deadlock about the Moonstone. In the first case, 
my lady was powerless to help us. In the second (as you 
shall presently judge), Mr. Seegrave was fast approaching 
the condition of a superintendent at his wits’ end. 

Having ferreted about ail over the boudoir, without 
making any discoveries among the furniture, our experienced 
ofdcer apphed to me to know, whether the serv^ants in 
general were or were not acquainted with the place in 
which the Diamond had been put for the night 

I knew^ where it was put, sir,” I said, ‘‘ to begin with. 
Samuel, the footman, knew also — for he w^as present in the 
hall when they w^ere talking w’here the Diamond w’as to be 
kept that night. My daughter knew% as she has already 
told you She or Samuel may have mentioned the thing 
to the other servants — or the other servants may have 
heard the talk for themselves, through the side-door of the 
hall, w^hich might have been open to the back staircase. 
For all I can tell, everybody m the house may have knowm 
w^here the jewel w^as last night ” 

My answer presenting rather a wide field for Mr Super- 
intendent’ s suspicions to range over, he tried to narrow it 
by asldng about the servants’ characters next. 

I thought directly of Rosanna Spearman. But it was 
neither my place nor my wish to direct suspicion against a 
poor girl, whose honesty had been above all doubt as long as 
I had known her. The matron at the Reformatory had 
reported her to my lady as a sincerely penitent and 
thoroughly trustworthy girl. It w^as the Superintendent’s 
business to discover reason for suspecting her first — and 
then, and not till then, it would be my duty to tell him how 
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excellent characters,” I said. “ And all have deserved the 
trust their mistress has placed in them ” After that, there 
was but one thing left for Mr Seegrave to do — ^namely, to 
set to work, and taclde the servants’ characters him-, 
self 

One after another they were examined. One after 
another, they proved to have nothing to say — and said it 
(so far as the women were concerned) at great length, 
and with a very angry sense of the embargo laid on their 
bedrooms The rest of them being sent back to their 
places downstairs, Penelope was then summoned, and 
examined separately a second time. 

My daughter’s little outbreak of temper in the boudoir, 
and her readiness to think herself suspected, appeared to 
have produced an unfavourable impression on Superin- 
tendent Seegrave. It seemed also to dwell a httle on his 
mind that she had been the last person who saw the 
Diamond at night. When the second questioning was over, 
my girl came back to me in a frenzy. There was no doubt 
of it any longer — the police-ojB&cer had almost as good as 
told her she was the thief 1 I could scarcely believe him 
(taking Mr Franklin’s view) to be quite such an ass as that 
But, though he said nothing, the eye with which he looked 
at my daughter was not a very pleasant eye to see. I 
laughed it ofE with poor Penelope as something too ridicu- 
lous to be treated seriously — ^which it certainly was. 
Secretly, I am afraid I was foolish enough to be angry too. 
It was a little trying — ^it was, mdeed. My girl sat down in 
a corner, with her apron over her head, quite broken- 
hearted. Foolish of her, you will say : she might have 
waited tiU he openly accused her. Well, being a man of 
just and equal temper, I admit that. Still, Mr. Super- 
intendent might have remembered — ^never mind what he 
might have remembered. The devil take him ! 

The next and last step in the investigation brought 
matters to a crisis. The ofhcer had an interview (at which 
I was present) with my lady. After informing her that the 
Diamond must have been taken by somebody in the house, 
he requested permission for himself and his men to search 
the servants’ rooms and boxes on the spot. My good 
mistress, like the generous high-bred woman she was, 
refused to let us be treated like thieves. ** I will never 
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consent to make such a return as that,** she said, for ail 
I owe to the faithful serv^ants who are employed in my 
house.** 

Mr Superintendent made his bow, with a look in my 
direction, which said plainly, Why employ me, if you are 
to tie my hands in this wa}:^ ? ** As head of the servants, I 
felt directly that we were bound, in justice to all parties, not 
to profit by our mistress* s generosity ** We gratefully 
thank your ladyship,** I said ; ** but we ask permission to 
do what is right in this matter, by giving up our keys* 
When Gabriel Betteredge sets the example,** says I, stop- 
ping Superintendent Seegrave at the door, “ the rest of the 
servants will follow, I promise you. There are my keys 
to begin with < ** My lady took me by the hand, and 
thanked me with the tears in her eyes. Lord I what 
would I not have given, at that moment, for the privilege 
of knocking Superintendent Seegrave down 1 

As I had promised for them, the other scr\’ants followed 
my lead, sorely against the grain, of course, but all taking 
the view that I took. The women -were a sight to see while 
the pohce-ofi&cers were rummaging among their things. 
The cook looked as if she could grill Mr Superintendent 
alive on a furnace, and the other women looked as if they 
could eat him when he was done 

The search over, and no Diamond or sign of a Diamond 
being found, of course, anywhere. Superintendent Seegrave 
retired to my httle room to consider with himself what he 
was to do next. He and his men had now been hours in 
the house, and had not advanced us one inch towards a 
discovery of how the Moonstone had been taken, or of 
whom we were to suspect as the thief. 

ViTiile the police-officer was still pondering in sohtude, I 
was sent for to see Mr, Franklin in -the library. To my un- 
utterable astonishment, just as my hand was on the door, 
it was suddenly opened from mside' and out walked Rosanna 
Spearman 1 

After the library had been swept and cleaned in the 
morning, neither first nor second housemaid had any busi- 
ness in tlaat room at any later period of the day. I stopped 
Rosanna Spearman, and charged her with a breach of 
domestic discipline on the spot. 
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What might you want in the hbrary at this time of 
day ? I inquired. 

“ Mr. Franklin Blake dropped one of his rings upstairs” 
says Rosanna ; “ and I have been into the library to give 
it to him.” The girFs face was all in a flush as she made 
me that answer ; and she walked away with a toss of her 
head and a look of self-importance which I was quite at a 
loss to account for. The proceedings in the house had 
doubtless upset all the women-servants more or less ; but 
none of them had gone clean out of their natural characters, 
as Rosanna, to all appearance, had now gone out of Steers. 

I found Mr. Franklin writing at the library-table. He 
asked for a conveyance to the railway station the moment I 
entered the room. The first sound of his voice informed me 
that we now had the resolute side of him uppermost once 
more. The man made of cotton had disappeared ; and the 
man made of iron sat before me again. 

” Going to London, sir ? ” I asked. 

” Going to telegraph to London,” says Mr Franklin. 

I have convinced my aunt that we must have a cleverer 
head than Superintendent Seegrave^s to help us ; and I have 
got her permission to dispatch a telegram to my father. 
He knows the Chief Commissioner of Pohce, and the Com- 
missioner can lay his hand on the right man to solve the 
mystery of the Diamond. Talking of mysteries, by the 
by,” says Mr. Franklm, dropping his voice, ” I have another 
word to say to you before you go to the stables. Don’t 
breathe a word of it to anybody as yet ; but either Rosanna 
Spearman’s head is not quite right, or I am afraid she 
knows more about the Moonstone than she ought to know.” 

I can hardly tell whether I was more startled or dis- 
tressed at hearing him say that. If I had been younger, I 
might have confessed as much to Mr Frankhn. But when 
you are old, you acquire one excellent habit. In cases 
where you don’t see your way clearly, you hold your 
tongue. 

“ She came in here with a ring I dropped in my bedroom,” 
Mr. Frankhn went on. “ When I had thanked her, of 
course I expected her to go. Instead of that, she stood 
opposite to me at the table, looking at me in the oddest 
manner — ^half frightened, and half familiar — I couldn’t 
make it out. ‘ This is a strange thing about the Diamond, 
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sir/ she said, in a curiously sudden, headlong way. I said, 

' Yes, it was,^ and wondered what -was coming next. Upon 
my honour, Betteredge, I think she must be wrong in the 
head 1 She said, * They will never find the Diamond, sir, 
will they ? No ! nor the person who took it — I'll answer 
for that/ She actually nodded and smiled at me I Before 
I could ask her what she meant we heard your step out- 
side. I suppose she was afraid of your catching her here. 
At any rate, she changed colour, and left the room. What 
on e^h does it mean ? ’’ 

I could not bring myself to tell him the girl’s story even 
then. It would have 'been almost as good as telling him 
that she was the thief. Besides, even if I had made a 
clean breast of it, and even supposing she was the thief, 
the reason why she ihould let out her secret to Mr. Frank- 
hn, of aU the people in the world, w’ould have been still as 
far to seek as ever. 

** I can’t bear the idea of getting the poor girl into a 
scrape, merely because she has a flighty way with her and 
talks very strangely,” Mr. Frankhn went on. ” And yet 
if she had said to the Superintendent what she said to me, 

fool as he is, I’m afraid ” He stopped there, and left 

the rest unspoken. 

” The best way, sir,” I said, “ will be for me to say two 
words privately to my mistress about it at the first oppor- 
tunity. My lady has a very friendly interest in Rosanna ; 
and the girl may only have been forward and foolish after 
all. When there’s a mess of any kind in a house, sir, the 
women-servants hke to look at the gloomy side — ^it gives 
the poor wretches a kind of importance in their ovm eyes. 
If there’s anybody ill, trust the women for prophesying 
that the person will die. If it’s a jewel lost, trust them for 
prophesying that it will never be found again,” 

This view (which, I am bound to say, I thought a prob- 
able view myself, on reflection) seemed to relieve Mr. 
Franklin mightily : he folded up his telegram, and dis- 
missed the subject. On my way to the stables, to order 
the pony-chaise, I looked in at the servants* hall, where 
they were at dinner. Rosanna Spearman was not among 
them. On inquiry, I found that she had been suddenly 
taken iU, and had gone upstairs to her own room to lie 
down. 
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“ Curious ! She looked well enough when I saw her last/’ 
I remarked. 

Penelope followed me out. “ Don’t talk in that way 
before the rest of them, father/’ she said. You only make 
them harder on Rosanna than ever The poor thing is 
breaking her heart about Mr. Franklin Blake.” 

Here was another view of the girl’s conduct. If it was 
possible for Penelope to be right, the explanation of Ros- 
anna’s strange language and behaviour might have been 
all in this — ^that she didn’t care what she said, so long as 
she could surprise Mr. Franklin into speaking to" her. 
Granting that to be the right reading of the riddle, it 
accounted, perhaps, for her flighty, self-conceited manner 
when she passed me in the hall Though he had only said 
three words, still she had carried her point, and Mr. Frank- 
lin had spoken to her. 

I saw the pony harnessed myself. In the infernal net- 
work of mysteries and uncertainties that now surrounded 
us, I declare it was a rehef to observe how well the buckles 
and straps . understood each other ! When you had seen 
the pony backed into the shafts of the chaise, you had seen 
something there was no doubt about. And that, let me 
tell you, was becoming a treat of the rarest kind m our 
household. 

Going round with the chaise to the front door, I found 
not only Mr. Franklin, but Mr. Godfrey and Superintendent 
Seegrave also waiting for me on the steps. 

Mr. Superintendent’s reflections (after failing to find the 
Diamond m the servants’ rooms or boxes) had led him, it 
appeared, to an entirely new conclusion. StiU sticking to 
his first text, namely, that somebody in the house had 
stolen the jewel, our experienced officer was now of opinion 
that the thief (he was wise enough not to name poor Pene- 
lope, whatever he nught privately think of her I) had been 
acting in concert with the Indians ; and he accordingly 
proposed shifting his inquiries to the jugglers in the prison 
at Frizinghall. Hearing of this new move, Mr. Franldin 
had volunteered to take the Superintendent back to the 
town, from which he could telegraph to London as easily as 
from our station. Mr. Godfrey, still devoutly believing in 
Mr Seegrave, and greatly interested in witnessing the 
examination of the Indians, had begged leave to accompany 
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the officer to FrizinghaU. One of the t^vo inferior police- 
men was to be left at the house, in case an^-iihing happened. 
The other was to go back with the Superintendent to the 
town. So the four places in the pony-chaise were just 
filled. 

Before he took the reins to drive off, Mr. Franklin walked 
me away a few steps out of hearing of the others. 

“ I will wait to telegraph to London/* he said, “ till I see 
what comes of our examination of the Indians. My own 
conviction is, that this muddle-headed local police-officer 
is as much in the dark as ever, and is simply trying to gain 
time. The idea of any of the ser\’ants being in'ieague with 
the Indians is a preposterous absurdity, m my opinion. 
Keep about the house, Betteredge, till I come "back, and 
try what you can make of Rosanna Spearman. I don’t 
ask you to do anything degxading to your own self-respect, 
or anything cruel towards the girl. I only ask you to 
exercise your obserx^ation more carefully than usual. We 
will make as light of it as we can before my aunt — ^but this 
is a more important matter than you may suppose.” 

It is a matter of twenty" thousand pounds, sir,” I said, 
thinking of the value of the Diamond. 

It’s a matter of quieting Rachers nund,” answered Mr 
Frankim gravely. “ I am very uneasy about her.” 

He left me suddenly, as if he desired to cut short any 
further talk between "us. I thought I understood wh}’. 
Further talk might have let me into the secret of what 
Miss Rachel had said to him on the terrace. 

So they drove away to FrizinghaU. 1 was ready enough, 
m the girl’s ovm interest, to have a httle talk with Rosanna 
in private. But the needful opportunity failed to present 
itself. She only came downstairs again at tea-time. Wlien 
she did appear, she was flighty and excited, had what they 
call an hysterical attack, took a dose of sal-volatile by mv 
lady’s order, and was sent back to her bed. 

The day wore on to its end drearily and miserably enough. 
I can teU you. Miss Rachel still kept her room, declaring 
that she was too ill to come down to dinner that day. My 
lady was m such low spirits about her daughter that I could 
not bnng myself to make her additionally anxious by 
reporting what Rosanna Spearman had said to Mr. Frank- 
lin. Penelope persisted in behaving that she was to be 
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forthwith tried, sentenced, and transported for theft. The 
other women took to their Bibles and hymn-books, and 
looked as sour as verjuice over their reading — a result, 
which I have observed, in my sphere of hfe, to follow gener- 
ally on the performance of acts of piety at unaccustomed 
periods of the day. As for me, I hadn't even heart enough 
to open my Robinson Crusoe. I went out into the yard, 
and, being hard up for a httle cheerful society, set my chair 
by the kennels, and talked to the dogs. 

Half an hour before dinner-time the two gentlemen came 
back from Fnzinghali, havmg arranged with Superintendent 
Seegrave that he was to return to us the next day. They 
had called on Mr. Murthwaite, the Indian traveller, at his 
present residence near the town. At Mr. Franklin's request 
he had kindly given them the benefit of his knowledge of 
the language in deahng with those two, out of the three, 
Indians who knew nothing of English. The examination, 
conducted carefully and at great length, had ended in 
nothing ; not the shadow of a reason bemg discovered for 
suspecting the jugglers of having tampered with any of our 
servants. On reaching that conclusion, Mr. Franklin had 
sent his telegraphic message to London, and there the 
matter now rested till to-morrow came. 

So much for the history of the day that followed the 
birthday. Not a glimmer of light had broken in on us so 
far. A day or two after, however, the darkness lifted a 
httle. How, and with what result, you shall presently see 


CMAPTER XII 

The Thursday night passed, and nothing happened. With 
the Friday morning came two pieces of news. 

Item the first : the baker's man declared he had met 
Rosanna Spearman on the previous afternoon, with a 
thick veil on, walkmg towards Fnzinghali by the footpatS 
way over the moor. It seemed strange that anyboc^? 
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should be mistaken about Rosanna, whose sh<5ulder 
marked her out pretty plainly, poor thing — ^but mistaken 
the man must have been ; for Rosanna, as you know, had 
been all the Thursday afternoon ill upstairs in her room. 

Item the second came through the postman. Worthy 
Mr. Candy had said one more of his many unluclsy things, 
when he drove off in the rain on the birthday night, and 
told me that a doctor*s skin was waterproof. In spite of 
his skin, the wet had got through him. He had caught a 
chill that night, and was now down with a fever. The 
last accounts brought by the postman represented him 
to be hght-headed — ^talking nonsense as glibly, poor man, 
in his delirium as he often talked it in his sober senses. 
We were all sorry for the httle doctor ; but Mr. Franklin 
appeared to regret his illness chiefly on IVIiss Rachers 
account. From what he said to my lady, while I was in 
the room at breakfast-time, he appeared to think that Miss 
Rachel — ^if the suspense about the Moonstone was not soon 
set at rest — ^might stand in urgent need of the best medical 
advice at our disposal. 

Breakfast had not been over long when a telegram from 
Mr. Blake, the elder, arrived m answer to his son. It m- 
formed us that he had laid hands (by help of his friend, the 
Commissioner) on the right man to help us. The name of 
him was Sergeant Cuff ; and the arrival of him from 
London might be expected by the mormng tram. 

At reading the name of the new pohce-officer, Mr. Frank- 
lin gave a start. It seems that he had heard some curious 
anecdotes about Sergeant Cuff, from his father's lawyer, 
during his stay m London. 

“ I begin to hope we are seemg the end of our anxieties 
already,” he said. “ If half the stones I have heard are 
true, when it comes to unravelling a mystery, there isn’t 
the equal m England of Sergeant Cuff ! ” 

We all got excited and impatient as the time drew near 
for the appearance of this renowned and capable character. 
Superintendent Seegrave, returning to us at his appointed 
time, and hearmg that the Sergeant was expected, instantly 
shut himself up in a room with pen, ink, and paper to make 
notes of the Report which would be certainly expected 
from him. I should have hked to have gone to the station 
myself to fetch the Sergeant. But my lady’s carnage and 
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horses were not to be thongbt of, even for the celebrated 
CnfE ; and the pony-chaise was required later for Mr. 
.Godh-ey. He deeply regretted being obliged to leave his 
aunt at such an anxious time ; and he kindly put oE the 
hour of his departure till as late as the last tram, for the 
purpose of hearing what the clever London police-o£5cer 
thought of the case. But on Friday night he must be in 
town, having a Ladies’ Charity, in di£6.culties, waiting to 
consult him on Saturday morning.' 

When the time came for the Sergeant’s arrival, I went 
down to the gate to look out for him. 

A fly from the railway drove up as I reached the lodge ; 
and out got a grizzled, elderly man, so nuserably lean that 
he looked as if he had not got an ounce of flesh on his bones 
in any part of him. He was dressed all m decent black, 
with a white cravat round his neck. His face was as sharp 
as a hatchet, and the skin of it was as yellow and dry and 
withered as an autumn leaf. His eyes, of a steely light 
grey, had a very disconcerting trick, when they encountered 
your eyes, of looking as if they expected somethmg more 
from you than you were aware of yourself. His walk was 
soft ,* his voice was melancholy ; his long lanky fingers 
were hooked like claws. He might have been a parson, or 
an undertaker—or an3rthing else you hke, except what he 
really was. A more complete opposite to Superintendent 
Seegrave than Sergeant Cufl, and a less comforting officer 
to look at, for a family in distress, I defy you to discover, 
search where you may. 

“ Is this Lady Verinder’s ? ” he asked. 

Yes, sir.” 

** I am Sergeant CufE.” 

“ This way, sir, if you please.” 

On our road to the house I mentioned my name and 
position m the family, to satisfy him that he might speak 
* to me about the business on which my lady was to employ 
him. Not a word did he say about the busmess, however, 
for all that. He admired the grounds, and remarked that 
he felt the sea air very brisk and refreshing. I privately 
wondered, on my side, how the celebrated Cufl had got his 
reputation. We reached the house in the temper of two 
strange dogs coupled up together for the first time in their 
’ hves by the same chain. 
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AsMng for my lady, and hearing that she was in one of 
the conservatones, we went round to the gardens at the 
back, and sent a servant to seek her. Wliile we were 
waiting, Sergeant Cuff looked through the evergreen arch 
on our left, spied out our roserjr, and walked sVaight in, 
with the first appearance of an}d:hmg like interest that he 
had shown yet. To the gardener's astonishment, and to 
my disgust, this celebrated policeman proved to be quite 
a mine of learning on the trumpery subject of rose-gardens* 

** Ah, you Ve got the right exposure here to the south and 
sou*-west/’ says the Sergeant, with a wag of ^his grizzled 
head, and a streak of pleasure in his melancholy voice. 
** This is the shape for a rosery — ^nothing hke a circle set in 
a square. Yes, yes ; with walks between all the beds. 
But they oughtn't to be gravel walks hke these. Grass, 
Mr. Gardener — ^grass walks between your roses ; gravel's 
too hard for them. That’s a sweet pretty bed of white 
roses and blush roses. They always mix well together, 
don’t they ? Here's the white musk rose, hlr. Betteredge 
— our old English rose holding up its head along with the 
best and the newest of them. Pretty dear ! ” says the 
Sergeant, fondling the musk rose with his lanky fingers, 
and speaking to it as if he was speaking to a child. 

This was a mce sort of man to recover Miss Rachel’s 
Diamond, and to find out the thief -who stole it ! 

“You seem to be fond of roses, Sergeant ^ “ I remarked. 

“ I haven't much time to be fond of anyi:hing," says 
Sergeant Cuff. “ But when I have a moment’s fondness to 
bestow, most times, IMr. Betteredge, the roses get it. I 
began my life among them in my father’s nursery garden, 
and I shall end my life among them if I can Yes. One of 
these days (please God) I shall retire from catching thieves 
.and try my hand at growing roses. There will be grass 
walks, Mr. Gardener, between my beds,” says the Sergeant, 
on whose mind the gravel patlis of our rosery seemed to 
dwell unpleasantly. 

“ It seems an odd taste, sir,” I ventured to say, “ f or a 
man in your Ime of life.” 

“ If you will look about you (which most people won't 
do),” says Sergeant Cufi, “ you will see that the nature of 
a man’s tastes is, most times, as opposite as possible to the 
nature of a man’s business. Show me any two thinsy« 
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opposite one from the other than a rose and a thief ; and 
111 correct my tastes accordingly — ^if it isn't too late at my 
time of hfe. — ^You find the damask rose a goodish stock 
for most of the tender sorts, ‘don't yon, Mr. Gardener ? 
Ah ! I thought so. Here's a lady coming. Is it Lady 
Verinder ? " 

He had seen her before either I or the gardener had seen 
her, though we knew which way to look and he didn't. I 
began to think him rather a quicker man than he appeared 
to be at first sight. 

The Sergeant's appearance, or the Sergeant's errand — 
one or both — seemed to cause my lady some little embar- 
rassment. She was, for the first time in all my experience 
of her, at a loss what to say at an interview with a stranger. 
Sergeant Cuff put her at ease directly. He asked if any 
other person had been employed about the robbery before 
we sent for him ; and hearing that another person had been 
called in, and was now in the house, begged leave to speak 
to him before anything else was done. 

My lady led the way back. Before he followed her, the 
Sergeant relieved his mind on the subject of the gravel 
walks by a parting word to the gardener. Get her lady- 
sliip to try grass," he said, with a sour look at the paths. 

No gravel ! no gravel 1 " 

Why Superintendent Seegrave should have appeared 
to be several sizes smaller than hfe, on being presented to 
Sergeant Cuff, I can't undertake to explain. I can only 
state the fact. They retired together ; and remained a 
weary long time shut up from all mortal intrusion. When 
they came out, Mr. Superintendent was excited, and Mr. 
Sergeant was yawning. 

The Sergeant wishes to see Miss Vennder's sitting- 
room," says Mr. Seegrave, addressing me with great pomp 
and eagerness. “ The Sergeant may have some questions 
to ask. Attend the Sergeant, if you please ! " 

While I was bemg ordered about in this way, I looked at 
the great Cuff. The great Cufi, on his side, looked at Super- 
intendent Seegrave in that qmetly expectmg way which I 
have already noticed. I can't affirm that he was on the 
watch for ms brother officer's speedy appearance m the 
character of an Ass — ^I can only say that I strongly sus- 
pected it. 
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I led the way upstairs. The Sergeant went softly all over 
the Indian cabinet and all round the boudoir ; asking 
questions (occasionally only of Mr. Supenntendent and 
continually of me), the drift of which I believe to have 
been equally unmtelhgible to both of us. In due time his 
course brought him to the door, and put him face to face 
with the decorative painting that you know of. He laid 
one lean inqmring finger on the small smear, just under the 
lock, which Superintendent Seegrave had already noticed 
when he reproved the women-ser\^ants for all crowding to- 
gether into the room. 

“ That’s a pity,” says Sergeant Cufi. “ How did it 
happen ? ” 

He put the question to me. I answered that the women- 
servants had crowded into the room on the pre\dous morn- 
ing, and that some of their petticoats had done the mischief. 
“ Superintendent Seegrave ordered them out, sir,” I added, 
” before they did any more harm.” 

Right ! says Mr. Superintendent in his military way. 
” I ordered them out. The petticoats did it, Sergeant — 
the petticoats did it.” 

” Did you notice which petticoat did it ? ” asked Ser- 
geant Cuff, stiU addressing himself, not to his brother- 
officer, but to me. 

” No, sir.” 

He turned to Superintendent Seegrave upon that, and 
said, ” Yow noticed, I suppose ? ” 

Mr. Supenntendent looked a httle taken aback ; but he 
made the best of it. I can’t charge my memory, Ser- 
geant,” he said, ” a mere trifle — a mere trifle ” 

Sergeant Cuff looked at IVIr. Seegrave as he had looked at 
the gravel walks in the rosery, and gave us, in his melan- 
choly way, the first taste of his quality which we had had yet. 

“ I made a private inquiry last week, Mr. Supenntend- 
ent,” he said. ” At one end of the inquiry there was a 
murder, and at the other end there was a spot of ink on a 
tablecloth that nobody could account for In all my ex- 
perience along the dirtiest ways of this dirty little world, 
I have never met with such a thing as a trifle yet. Before 
we go a step further in this busmess we must see the petti- 
coat that made the smear, and we must know for certam 
when that pamt was wet.” 
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Mr. Superintendent — ^taking his set-down rather sulk- 
ily — asked if he should summon the women. Sergeant 
Cuff, after considering a minute, sighed, and shook his 
head. 

“ No,’’ he said, “ we’ll take the matter of the paint first. 
It’s a question of Yes or No with the paint — ^which is short. 
It’s a question of petticoats with the women — ^which is long. 
What o’clock was it when the servants were m this room 
yesterday morning ? Eleven o’clock — eh ? Is there any- 
body in the house who knows whether that paint was wet 
or dry at eleven yesterday morning ? ” 

Her ladyship’s nephew, Mr, Franklin Blake, knows,” 
I said. 

** Is the gentleman in the house ? ” 

Mr. Franklin was as close at hand as could be — ^waiting 
for his first chance of being introduced to the great Cuff. 
In half a minute he was m the room, and was giving his 
evidence as follows : 

“ That door. Sergeant,” he said, has been painted by 
Miss Vennder, under my inspection, with my help, and in 
a vehicle of my own composition. The vehicle dries, what- 
ever colours may be used with it, in twelve hours.” 

Bo you remember when the smeared bit was done, sir ? ” 
asked the Sergeant, 

Perfectly,” answered Mr. Frankhn. “ That was the 
last morsel of the door to be finished. We wanted to get it 
done on Wednesday last — ^and I myself completed it by 
three in the afternoon/ or soon after.” 

‘‘ To-day is Friday,” said Sergeant Cuff, addressing him- 
self to Superintendent Seegrave. ” Let us reckon back, sir. 
At three on the Wednesday afternoon, that bit of the pamt- 
ing was completed. The vehicle dried it in twelve hours — 
that is to say, dried it by three o’clock on Thursday morn- 
ing. At eleven on Thursday morning you held your in- 
quiry here. Take three from eleven, and eight remains. 
That paint had been eight horns dry, Mr. Superintendent, 
when you supposed that the women-servants’ petticoats 
smeared it.” 

First knock-down blow for Mr. Seegrave ! If he had 
not suspected poor Penelope, I should have pitied him. 

Having settled the question of the paint, Sergeant Cuff, 
from that moment, gave his brother-ofhcer up as a bad 
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job, and addressed Mmself to Mr. Franklin, as the more 
promising assistant of the two. 

** It"s quite on the cards, sir," he said, " that you have 
put the clue into our hands.*' 

As the words passed his hps, the bedroom door opened, 
and Miss Rachel came out among us suddenly. 

She addressed herself to the Sergeant, without appearing 
to notice (or to heed) that he was a perfect stranger to her. 

** Did you say,** she asked, pointing to IVIr. Franklin, 
“ that he had put the clue into your hands ? *’ 

('* This is Miss Verinder,** I whispered, behind the Ser- 
geant.) 

That gentleman, miss,** says the Sergeant — ^with his 
steely-grey eyes carefully studying my young lady's face — 
has possibly put the clue into our hands.** 

She turned for one moment, and tned to look at Mr. 
Franklin. I say, tried, for she suddenly looked aivay 
again before their eyes met There seemed to be some 
strange disturbance in her mind She coloured up, and 
then she turned pale again. With the paleness, there came 
a new look into her face^ — a look which it startled me to see. 

** Having answered your question, miss,** says the Ser- 
geant, I beg leave to make an inquiry m my tilm. There 
is a smear on the painting of your door, here. Do you 
happen to know when it was done ? or who did it ? ** 
Instead of making any reply, IVIiss Rachel went on with 
her questions, as if he had not spoken, or as if she had not 
heard him. 

** Are you another pohce-officer ^ ** she asked. 

** I am Sergeant Cufi, miss, of the Detective Police ’* 

** Do you think a young lady's advice worth having ? ** 

“ I shall be glad to hear it, miss.*’ 

** Do your duty by yourself — ^and don’t allow !Mr. Frank- 
lin Blake to help you ’ ” 

She said those words so spitefully, so savagely, with such 
an extraordinary outbreak of iU-w-ill towards Mr Franklin, 
in her voice and in her look, that — ^though I had known her 
from a baby, though I loved and honoured her next to my 
lady herself — I was ashamed of Miss Rachel for the first 
time in my Hie. 

Sergeant Cuff’s immovable eyes never stirred from off her 
face. “ Thank you, miss,” he said. “ Do you happen to 
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know anything about the smear ? Might you have done it 
by accident yourself ? 

“ I know nothing about the smear/' 

With that answer, she turned away, and shut herself up 
again in her bedroom. This time, I heard her — as Pene^ 
lope had heard her before — ^burst out crying as soon as she 
was alone again. 

I couldn't bring myself to look at the Sergeant — I looked 
at Mr. Franklin, who stood nearest to me. He seemed to 
be even more sorely distressed at what had passed than I was. 

I told you I was uneasy about her," he said. “ And 
now you see why.” 

“ Miss Vennder appears to be a little out of temper about 
the loss of her Diamond,” remarked the Sergeant. ” It's a 
valuable jewel. Natural enough 1 natural enough ! ” 

Here was the excuse that I had made for her (when she 
forgot herself before Supermtendent Seegrave on the 
previous day) being made for her over again, by a man who 
couldn't have had my interest in making it — ^for he was a 
perfect stranger ! A kind of cold shudder ran through me, 
which I couldn't account for at the time. I know now 
that I must have got my first suspicion, at that moment, 
of a new light (and horrid hght) having suddenly fallen 
on the case, in the mind of Sergeant CufE — ^purely and 
entirely in consequence of what he had seen in Miss Kachel 
and heard from Miss Rachel, at that first interview between 
them. 

” A young lady's tongue is a privileged member, sir,” 
says the Sergeant to Mr. Franklin. “ Let us forget what 
has passed, and go straight on with this business. Thanks 
to you, we know when the paint was dry. The next thing 
to discover is when the paint was last seen without that 
smear. You have got a head on your shoulders — and you 
understand what I mean.” 

Mr. Franklin composed himself, and came back with an 
effort from Miss Rachel to the matter in hand. 

” I think I do understand,” he said. ” The more we 
narrow the question of time, the more we also narrow the 
field of inquiry.” 

” That's it," sir,” said the Sergeant. ” Did you notice 
your work here, on the Wednesday afternoon, after you 
had done it ? ” 
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Mr. Frankliii shook his head, and answered, 1 can't 
say I did." 

" Did you ? " inquired Sergeant Cu£E, turning to me. 

" I can't say I did either, sir." 

" Who was the last person in the room, the last thing on 
Wednesday night ? " 

“ Miss Rachel, I suppose, sir." 

Mr. Franldin struck in there, " Or possibly your daughter, 
Betteredge." He turned to Sergeant Cuh, and e.xpiained 
that my daughter was Miss Verinder's maid. 

" Mr. Betteredge, ask your daughter to step up. Stop 1 " 
says the Sergeant, taking me away to the window, out of 
earshot. " Your Superintendent here," he went on, in a 
whisper, ** has made a pretty full report to me of the 
manner in which he has managed this case. Among other 
things, he has, by his own confession, set the servants' 
backs up. It’s veiy important to smooth them down again. 
Tell your daughter, and tell the rest of them, these two things, 
with my comphments : First, that I have no evidence 
before me, yet, that the Diamond has been stolen ; I only 
know that the Diamond has been lost Second, that 77iy 
business here with the ser\’ants is simply to ask them to lay 
their heads together and help me to fin’d it " 

My experience of the women-servants, when Superintend- 
ent "Seegrave laid his embargo on their rooms, came in 
handy here. 

" IVIay I make so bold, Sergeant, as to tell the women a 
third thing ? " I asked. “ Are they free (with 3 ^our com- 
phments) to fidget up and down stairs, and whisk in and out 
of their bedrooms, if the fit takes them ? " 

" Perfectly free," said the Sergeant. 

" That will smooth them down, sir," I remarked, " from 
the cook to the scullion." 

“ Go, and do it at once, Mr. Betteredge." 

I did it in less than five minutes. There was only one 
difficulty when I came to the bit about the bedrooms. It 
took a pretty stiff exertion of myauthonty, as chief, to 
prevent the whole of the female household from foUowmg 
me and Penelope upstairs, in the character of volunteer 
witnesses in a burning fever of anxiety to help Sergeant 
Cuff. 

The Sergeant seemed to approve of Penelope. He became 
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a trifle less dreary ; and he looked much as he had looked 
when be noticed the white musk rose in the flower-garden. 
Here is my daughter’s evidence, as drawn off from her by 
the Sergeant. She gave it, I think, very prettily — ^but, 
there I she is my child all over : nothing of her mother in 
her ; Lord bless you, nothing of her mother in her 1 

Penelope examined : Took a lively interest in the painting 
on the door, having helped to ndx the colours. Noticed 
the bit of work under the lock, because it was the last bit 
done. Had seen it, some hours afterwards, without a smear. 
Had left it, as late as twelve at mght, without a smear. 
Had, at that hour, wished her young lady good-night in 
the bedroom ; had heard the clock strike in the boudoir ; 
had her hand at the time on the handle of the painted door ; 
knew the paint was wet (having helped to mix the colours, 
as aforesaid) ; took particular pains not to touch it ; could 
swear that she held up the skirts of her dress, and that there 
was no smear on the paint then : could not swear that her 
dress mightn’t have touched it accidentally in going out ; 
remembered the dress she had on, because it was new, a 
present from Miss Rachel; her father remembered, and 
could speak to it, too ; could, and would, and did fetch it ; 
dress recognized by her father as the dress she wore that 
night ; skirts examined, a long job from the size of them ; 
not the ghost of a paint-stain discovered an3rwhere. End 
of Penelope’s evidence — ^and very pretty and convincing 
too. Signed, Gabriel Betteredge. 

The Sergeant’s next proceeding was to question me about 
any large dogs in the house who might have got into the 
room, and done the mischief with a whisk of their tails. 
Hearing that this was impossible, he next sent for a magni- 
fying-glass, and tried how the smear looked, seen that way. 
No sldn-mark (as of a human hand) j^rinted ofl on the 
paint. All the signs visible — signs which told that the 
paint had been smeared by some loose article of somebody’s 
dress touching it in going by. That somebody (putting 
together Penelope’s evidence and Mr. Franldin’s evidence) 
must have been in the room, and done the mischief, between 
midnight and three o’clock on the Thursday morning. 

Having brought his investigation to this point, Sergeant 
Cuff discovered that such a person as Superintendent See- 
grave was still left in the room, upon which he summed 
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tip the proceedings for his brother-ofScer's benefit, as 
follows : 

“This trifle of yours, Mr. Superintendent,” says the 
Sergeant, pointing to the place on the door, “ has grown 
a little in importance smce you noticed it last* At the 
present stage of the inquiry there are, as I take it, three 
discoveries to make, starting from that smear. Find out 
(first) whether there is any article of dress m this house 
with the smear of the paint on it. Find out (second) who 
that dress belongs to. Find out (third) how the person 
can account for having been in this room, and smeared 
the paint, between midnight and three in the morning. If 
the person can*t satisfy you, you haven’t far to look for 
the hand that has got the Diamond. Ill work this by 
myself, if you please, and detain you no longer from your 
regular business in the town. You have got one of your 
men here, I see. Leave him here at my disposal, in case 
I want him — ^and allow me to wish you good-moming,” 

Superintendent Seegrave’s respect for the Sergeant was 
great ; but his respect for himself was greater still. Hit 
hard by the celebrated Cuff, he hit back smartly, to the 
best of his ability, on lea\dng the room. 

“ I have abstained from expressing any opinion, so far,” 
says Mr, Superintendent, vnth his nulitary voice still in 
good working order. “ I have now only one remark to 
offer on leaving this case in your hands. There i$ such a 
thing. Sergeant, as making a mountain out of a molehill. 
Good-morning.” 

“ There also such a thing as making nothing out of a 
molehill, m consequence of your head being too high to see 
it.” Having returned his brother-of&cer’s compliments in 
those terms. Sergeant Cuff wheeled about, and walked away 
to the window by himself. 

Mr, Franklin and I watched to see what was coming next. 
The Sergeant stood at the window with his hands in his 
pockets, looking out, and whistling the tune of “ The Last 
Rose of Summer” softly to himself. Later in the pro- 
ceedings, I discovered that he only forgot his manners so 
far as to whistle when his mind was hard at work, seeing its 
way inch by inch to its own private ends, on which occasions 
“ The Last Rose of Summer ” evidently helped and en- 
couraged him. I suppose it fitted in somehow with his 
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character. It reminded him, you see, of his favourite 
roses, and, as he whistled it, it was the most melancholy 
tune going. 

Turning from the window after a minute or two, the Ser- 
geant walked into the middle of the room, and stopped 
there, deep in thought, with his eyes on Miss Rachers bed- 
room door. After a little he roused himself, nodded his 
head, as much as to^say, ** That will do,'' and, addressing 
me, asked for ten minutes* conversation with my mistress, 
at her ladyship's earliest convemence. 

Leaving the room with this message, I heard Mr. Franklin 
ask the Sergeant a question, and stopped to hear the answer 
also at the threshold of the door. 

“ Can you guess yet," inquired Mr. Franklm, “ who has 
stolen the Diamond ? " 

Nobody has stolen the Diamond” answered Sergeant 
Cuff. 

We both started at that extraordinary view of the case, 
and both earnestly begged him to tell us what he meant. 

” Wait a little," said the Sergeant. The pieces of the 
puzzle are not all put together yet." 


CHAPTER XIII 

I FOUND my lady in her own sitting-room. She started and 
looked annoyed when I mentioned that Sergeant Cuff wished 
to speak to her. 

** Must I see him ? " she asked. “ Can't you represent 
me, Gabriel ? " 

I felt at a loss to understand this, and showed it plainly, 
I suppose, in my face. My lady was so good as to explain 
herself. 

“ I am afraid my nerves are a little shaken," she said. 
" There is somettdng in that pohce-officer from London 
which I recoil from — I don't know why. I have a presenti- 
ment that he is bringing trouble and misery with him into 
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the house. Very foolish, and very unlike me — but so 
itis/^ 

I hardly knew what to say to this. The more I saw of 
Sergeant Cuff, the better I liked him. My lady rallied a 
little after having opened her heart to me — ^being, natur- 
ally, a woman of a high courage, as I have already told 
you. 

“ If I must see him, I must,” she said. But I can*t 
prevail on myself to see him alone. Bring him in, Gabriel, 
and stay here as long as he stays.” 

This was the first attack of the megnms that I remem- 
bered in my mistress smce the time when she was a young 
girl. I went back to the boudoir. Mr. Franklin strolled 
out into the garden, and joined Mr. Godfrey, whose time 
for departure was now drawing near. Sergeant Cuff and 
I went straight to my mistress’s room. 

I declare my lady turned a shade paler at the sight of him ! 
She commanded herself, however, in other respects, and 
asked the Sergeant if he had any objection to my being 
present. She was so good as to add, that I was her trusted 
adviser, as well as her old servant, and that in anything 
which related to the household I was the person whom it 
might be most profitable to consult. The Sergeant politely 
answered that he would take my presence as a favour, 
having something to say about the serx’ants in general, 
and having found my experience in that quarter already 
of some use to him. My lady pomted to two chairs, and 
we set m for our conference immediately. 

” I have already formed an opinion on this case,” says 
Sergeant Cuff, “ which I beg your ladyship’s permission to 
keep to myself for the present. INIy business now is to 
mention what I have discovered upstairs m Miss Vennder’s 
sitting-room, and what I have decided (with your lad^^ship’s 
leave) on domg next.” 

He then w^ent into the matter of the smear on the paint, 
and stated the conclusions he drew from it — ^just as he had 
stated them (only with greater respect of language) to 
Supenntendent Seegrave. One thing,” he said, in con- 
clusion, “ is certain. The Diamond is missing out of the 
drawer in the cabinet. Another thing is next to certain 
The marks from the smear of the door must be on some 
article of dress belonging to somebody m this house. We 
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must '"discover that article of dress before we go a step 
farther.’* 

“ And that discovery,” remarked my mistress, imphes, 
I presume, the discovery of the thief ? ” 

I beg your ladyship’s pardon — I don’t say the Diamond 
is stolen. I only say, at present, that the Diamond is 
missing. The discovery of the stained dress may lead the 
way to finding it.” 

Her ladyship looked at me. “ Do you understand this ? ” 
she said. 

** Sergeant CufE understands it, my lady,” I answered. 
How do you propose to discover the stained dress ? ” 
inquired my mistress, addressing herself once more to the 
Sergeant. “ My good servants, who have been with me 
for years, have, I am ashamed to say, had their boxes and 
rooms searched already by the other officer. I can’t and 
won’t permit them to be insulted in that way a second 
time ! ” 

(There was a mistress to serve I There was a woman in 
ten thousand, if you hke !) 

“ That IS the very point I was about to put to your lady- 
ship,” said the Sergeant. “ The other officer has done a 
world of harm to this inquiry by letting the servants see 
that he suspected them. If I give them cause to think 
themselves suspected a second time, there’s no knowing 
what obstacles they may not throw in my way — ^the women 
especially. At the same time, their boxes must be searched 
again — ^for this plain reason, that the first investigation 
only looked for the Diamond, and that the second investi- 
gation must look for the stained dress. I quite agree with 
you, my lady, that the servants’ feehngs ought to be con- 
sulted. But I am equally dear that the servants’ ward- 
robes ought to be searched.” 

This looked very like a deadlock. My lady said so, in 
choicer language than mine* 

“ I have got a plan to meet the difficulty,” said Sergeant 
Cufi, “ if your ladyship will consent to it. I propose ex- 
plaining tne case to the servants.” 

‘‘ The women will think themselves suspected directly,” 
I said, interruptmg him. 

The women won’t, Mr. Betteredge,” answered the Ser- 
geant, if I can tell them I am gomg to examine the ward- 
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robes ^ of everybody — ^from her ladyship downwards — ^who 
slept in the house on Wednesday night. It's a mere form- 
ality,” he added, with a side look at my mistress ; but 
the servants will accept it as even dealing between them 
and ^ their betters ,* and instead of hindering the in- 
vestigation they will make a pomt of honour of assist- 
ing it.” 

I saw the truth of that. My lady, after her first surprise 
was over, saw the truth of it also. 

“You are certain the investigation is necessarj^ ? ” she 
said. 

“ It's the shortest way that I can see, my lady, to the 
end we have in view.” 

My mistress rose to ring the bell for her maid. “ You 
shall speak to the servants,” she said, “ with the keys of my 
wardrobe in your hand.” 

Sergeant Cufi stopped her by a very unexpected question. 

“ Hadn't we better make sure first,” he asked, “ that the 
other ladies and gentlemen in the house will consent 
too ? ” 

“ The only other lady in the house is Mss Vennder,” 
answered my mistress, with a look of surprise. “ The only 
gentlemen are my nephews, Mr. Blake and ]\'Ir. Ablewhite. 
There is not the least fear of a refusal from any of the 
three.” 

I reminded my lady here that hlr. Gk)dfrey was going 
away. As I said the words, IVIr. Godfrey himself knocked 
at the door to say good-bye, and was followed in by 
Frankhn, who was going with him to the station. My lady 
explained the dif&culty. Mr. Godfrey settled it directly. 
He called to Samuel, through the window, to take Ms 
portmanteau upstairs again, and he then put the key him- 
self into Sergeant Cufi's hand. “My luggage can follow 
me to London,” he said, “ when the mquiry is over.” The 
Sergeant received the key with a becoming apology. “ I 
am sorry to put you to any inconvenience, sir, for a mere 
formality ; but the example of their betters will do wonders 
in reconciling the servants to this inquiry.” Mr. Godfrey, 
after takmg leave of my lady, in a most sympatMzing 
manner, left a farewell message for Mss Rachel, the terms 
of which made it clear* to my mind that he had not taken 
No for an answer, and that he meant to put the marriage 
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question to her once more at the next opportunity. Mr. 
Franklin, on following his cousin out, informed the Ser- 
geant that all his clothes were open to exammation, and 
that nothing he possessed was kept under lock and key 
Sergeant Cuff made his best acknowledgments. His views, 
you will observe, had been met with the utmost readiness 
by my lady, by Mr. Godfrey, and by Mr. Franklin. There 
was only Miss" Rachel now wanting to follow their lead, 
before we called the servants together, and began the 
search for the stained dress. 

My lady’s unaccountable objection to the Sergeant 
seemed to make our conference more distasteful to her 
than ever, as soon as we were left alone again. ** If I 
send you down Miss Verinder’s keys,” she said to him, I 
presume I shall have done all you want of me for the 
present ? ” 

** I beg your ladyship’s pardon,” said Sergeant Cuff. 
** Before we begin, I should hke, if convenient, to have the 
washing-book. The stained article of dress may be an 
article of linen. If the search leads to nothing, I want to 
be able to account next for ah the hnen in the house, and 
for all the hnen sent to the wash. If there is an article 
missing, there will be at least a presumption that it has 
got the paint-stain on it, and that it has been purposely 
made away with, yesterday or to-day, by the person owning 
it. Superintendent Seegrave,” added the Sergeant, turn- 
ing to me, pointed the attention of the women-servants 
to the smear, when they aU crowded into the room on 
Thursday mormng. That may turn out, Mr. Betteredge, 
to have been one more of Superintendent Seegrave’s many 
mistakes.” 

My lady desired me to ring the bell and order the wash- 
ing-book. She remamed with us until it was produced, in 
case Sergeant Cuff had any further request to make of her 
after looking at it. 

The washmg-book was brought in by Rosanna Spearman. 
The girl had come down to breakfast that morning miser- 
ably pale and haggard, but sufficiently recovered mom her 
illness of the previous day to do her usual work. Sergeant 
Cuff looked attentively at our second housemaid — ^at her 
face, when she came in ; at her crooked shoulder, when 
she went out. 
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of youth, I believe I should have blushed at the notion of 
facing him myself. 

“ Any news of Miss Verinder's keys ? asked the Ser- 
geant. 

My young lady refuses to have her wardrobe examined."' 

Ah ! said the Sergeant. 

His voice was not quite in such a perfect state of disci- 
pline as his face. When he said “ Ah ! ” he said it in the 
tone of a man who had heard something which he expected 
to hear. He half angered and half frightened me — ^why, 
I couldn't tell, but he did it. 

“ Must the search be given up ? " I asked. 

“ Yes," said the Sergeant, the search must be given up, 
because your young lady refuses to submit to it like the rest. 
We must examine aU the wardrobes in the house or none. 
Send Mr. Ablewhite's portmanteau to London by the next 
tram, and return the washing-book, with my comphments 
and thanks, to the young woman who brought it in." 

He laid the washing-book on the table, and, taking out 
his penknife, began to trim his nails. 

You don't seem to be much disappointed," I said. 

No," said Sergeant CufE ; I am not much disap- 
pointed." 

I tned to make him explain himself. 

“ Why should Miss Rachel put an obstacle in your way ? " 
I mquired. Isn’t it her interest to help you ? " 

" Wait a Httle, Mr. Betteredge — ^wait a httle." 

Cleverer heads than mine might have seen his drift. Or 
a person less fond of Miss Rachel than I was might have 
seen his drift. My lady's horror of him might (as I have 
since thought) have meant that she saw his drift (as the 
Scripture says) ‘‘ in a glass darkly." I didn't see it yet — 
that's all I know. 

What's to be done next ? " I asked. 

Sergeant Cuff finished the nail on which he was then at 
work, looked at it for a moment with a melancholy interest, 
and put up his penkmfe. 

** Come out into the garden," he said, " and let's have a 
look at the roses." 
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CHAPTER XIV 

The nearest way to the garden, on going out of my lady’s 
sitting-room, was by the shrubbery path, which you 
already know of. For the sake of your better understand- 
ing of what is now to come, I may add to this, that the 
sbJubbery path was Mr. Franklin’s favourite walk. When 
he was out in the grounds, and when we failed to find him 
anywhere else, we generally found him here, 

I am afraid I must own that I am rather an obstinate 
old man. The more firmly Sergeant Cuff kept his thoughts 
shut up from me the more firmly I persisted in trying to 
look in at them. As we turned into the shrubbery path, I 
attempted to circumvent him in another way. 

As things are now,” I said, ” if I was in your place, I 
should be at my wit’s end.” 

” If you were in my place,” answered the Sergeant, ” you 
would nave formed an opinion — ^and, as things are now, any 
doubt you might previously have felt about your o^vn con- 
clusions would be completely set at rest. Never mind for 
the present what those conclusions are, ^Ir. Betteredge. I 
haven’t brought you out here to draw me like a badger ; I 
have brought you out here to ask for some information. 
You might have given it to me, no doubt, in the house in- 
stead of out of it. But doors and listeners have a knack 
of getting together ; and, in my line of hfe, we cultivate a 
healthy taste for the open air.’* 

Who was to circumvent this man ? I gave in-— and 
waited as patiently as I could to hear what was coming 
next 

We won’t enter into your young lady’s motives,” the 
Sergeant went on ; ” we will only say it’s a pity she de- 
clines to assist me, because, by so doing, she makes this 
investigation more dif&cult than it might otherwise have 
been. We must now try to solve the mystery of the smear 
on the door — ^which, you may take my word for it, means 
the mystery of the Diamond also — ^in some other way. I 
have decided to see the servants, and to search their 
thoughts and actions, Mr. Betteredge, instead of searching 
their wardrobes. Before I begin, however, I want to ask 
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you question or two You are an observant man — did 
you notice anything strange in any of the servants (making 
due allowance, of course, for fright and fluster), after the 
loss of the Diamond was found out ? Any particular 
quarrel among them ^ Any one of them not m his or her 
usual spirits ? Unexpectedly out of temper, for instance ? 
or unexpectedly taken ill ? ” 

I had just time to think of Rosanna Spearman’s sudden 
illness at yesterday’s dinner, but not time to make any 
answer, when I saw Sergeant Cuff’s eyes suddenly turn 
aside towards the shrubbery ; and I heard him say softly 
to himself, “ Hullo ! ” 

" What’s the matter ? ” I asked. 

“ A touch of the rheumatics in my back,” said the 
Sergeant in a loud voice, as if he wanted some third person 
to hear us. We shall have a change m the weather before 
long.” 

A few steps farther brought us to the comer of the house. 
Turning off sharply to the right, we entered on the terrace, 
and went down, by the steps in the middle, into the garden 
below. Sergeant Cuff stopped there, in the open space, 
where we could see round us on every side. 

About that young person, Rosanna Spearman ? ” he 
said. ** It isn’t very hkely, with her personal appearance, 
that she has got a lover. But, for the girl’s own sake, I 
must ask you at once whether she has provided herself 
with a sweetheart, poor wretch, like the rest of them ? ” 

What on earth did he mean, under present circum- 
stances, by putting such a question to me as that ? I 
stared at him instead of answering him. 

I saw Rosanna Spearman hiding in the shrubbery as 
we went by,” said the Sergeant. 

When you said ‘ Hullo * ? ” 

“Yes — ^when I said ‘HuUo!’ If there’s a sweetheart 
in the case, the hiding doesn’t much matter. If there isn’t 
— ^as things are in this house — ^the hiding is a highly sus- 
picious circumstance, and it will be my painful duty to 
act on it accordingly.” 

What, in God’s name, was I to say to him ? I knew the 
shrubbery was Mr. Franklin’s favounte walk ; I knew he 
would most likely turn that way when he came back from 
the station ; I knew that Penelope had over and over again 
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caught her fellow-servant hanging about there, and had 
always declared to me that Rosanna’s object was to attract 
Mr. Franklin’s attention. If my daughter was right, she 
might well have been lying in wait for Mr. Franklin’s 
return when the Sergeant noticed her. I was put between 
the two difficuities of mentioning Penelope’s fanciful notion 
as if it was mine, or of lea\ing an unfortunate creature to 
suffer the consequences, the very serious consequences, of 
exciting the suspicion of Sergeant Cuff Out of pure pity 
for the girl — on my soul and my character, out of pure pity 
for the girl — I gave the Sergeant the necessary explana- 
tions, and told him that Rosanna had been mad’ enough to 
set her heart on Mr. Franklin Blake. 

Sergeant Cuff never laughed On the few occasions when 
an3rthing amused him, he curled up a little at the corners 
of the lips, nothing more He curled up now. 

Hadn’t you better say she’s mad enough to be an ugly 
girl and only a serv^ant ^ ” he asked “ The falling in love 
with a gentleman of !Mr Franklin Blake’s manners and 
appearance doesn’t seem to me to be the maddest part of 
her conduct by any means. Howe%’er, I’m glad the thing 
IS cleared up : it relieves one’s mind to have things cleared 
up. Yes, I’U keep it a secret, jMt. Betteredge. I like to 
be tender to human infirmity" — ^though I don’t get many 
chances of exercising that virtue in my line of life You 
think IVIr. Franklin Blake hasn’t got a suspicion of the girl’s 
fancy for him ^ Ah I he would have found it out fast 
enough if she had been nice-looking. The ugly women 
have a bad time of it m this world , let’s hope it -will be 
made up to them in another. You have got a nice garden 
here, and a well-kept lawn See for yourself how much 
better the flowers look with grass about them instead of 
gravel. No, thank you I won’t take a rose. It goes to 
my heart to break them off the stem. Just as it goes to 
your heart, you know, when there’s something wrong in 
the ser\'ants’ hall. Did you notice anything you couldn’t 
account for in any of the servants when the loss of the 
Diamond was first found out ^ ” 

I had got on fairly well with Sergeant Cuff so far. But 
the slyness with which he slipped in that last question 
put me on my guard. In plain English, I didn’t at all 
relish the notion of helping his inquiries, when those 
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inqumes took him {in the capacity of snake in the grass) 
among my fellow-servants. 

** I noticed nothing/* I said, “ except that we all lost our 
heads together, myself included/* 

** Oh/* says the Sergeant, “ that*s all you have to teU me, 
is it ? ** 

I answered, with (as I flattered myself) an unmoved 
countenance, “ That is all/* 

Sergeant Cuff's dismal eyes looked me hard in the face. 

** Mr. Betteredge/’ he said, “ have you any objection to 
oblige me by shaking hands? I have taken an. extraor- 
dinary liking to you ** 

(Why he should have chosen the exact moment when I 
was deceiving him to give me that proof of his good opinion 
is beyond all comprehension ! I felt a little proud — I really 
did feel a little proud of having been one too many at last 
for the celebrated Cuff !) 

We went back to the house ; the Sergeant requesting 
that I would give him a room to himself, and then send in 
the servants (the indoor servants only), one after another, 
in the order of their rank, from first to last. 

I showed Sergeant Cuff mto my own room, and then 
called the servants together in the hall. Rosanna Spear- 
man appeared among them much as usual. She was as 
quick m her way as the Sergeant in his, and I suspect she 
had heard what he said to me about the servants in general, 
just before he discovered her. There she was, at any rate, 
looking as if she had never heard of such a place as the 
shrubbery in her life. 

I sent them in, one by one, as desired. The cook was the 
first to enter the Court of Justice, otherwise my room. 
She remained but a short time. Report, on coming out ; 
“ Sergeant Cuff is depressed in his spirits ; but Sergeant 
Cuff is a perfect gentleman * * My lady* s own maid followed. 
Remained much longer. Report, on coming out : If 
Sergeant Cuflf doesn’t believe a respectable woman, he 
might keep his opinion to himself at any rate 1 ** Pene- 
lope went next. Remained only a moment or two. Report, 
on coming out : “ Sergeant Cuff is much to be pitied. He 
must have been crossed in love, father, when he was a 
young^ man.** The first housemaid followed Penelope. 
Remained, hke my lady's maid, a long time. Report, ou 
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coming out : “I didn’t enter her ladyship’s service? Mr, 
Betteredge, to be doubted to my face by a low police- 
officer 1 ” Rosanna Spearman went next. Remained 
longer than any of them* No report on coming out*— dead 
silence, and lips as pale as ashes. Samuel, the footman, 
followed Rosanna. Remained a minute or two. Report, 
on coming out : Whoever blacks Sergeant Cuff’s hoots 
ought to be ashamed of himself.” Nancy, the kitchenmaid, 
went last. Remained a minute or two. Report, on 
coining out : ** Sergeant Cuff has a heart ; doesn’t 

cut jokes, Mr. Betteredge, with a poor hard-working girl.” 

Going into the Court of Justice, when it was all over, to 
hear if there were any further commands for me, I found the 
Sergeant at his old trick — looking out of the window, and 
whistling ** The Last Rose of Summer ” to himself. 

” Any discoveries, sir ? ” I inquired, 

” If Rosanna Spearman asks leave to go out,” said the 
Sergeant, ” let the poor thing go ; but let me know first,” 

I might as well have held my tongue about Rosanna and 
Mr. Franklin ! It was plam enough ; the unfortunate girl 
had fallen under Sergeant’s Cuff’s suspicions, m spite of all 
I could do to prevent it. 

” I hope you don’t think Rosanna is concerned in the 
loss of the Diamond ? ” I ventured to say. 

The corners of the Sergeant’s melancholy mouth curled 
up, and he looked hard in my face, just as he had looked 
in the garden. 

” I think I had better not tell you, ^Ir. Betteredge,” he 
said. ” You might lose your head, you know, for the second 
tune.” 

I began to doubt whether I had been one too many for 
the celebrated Cuff after all ! It was rather a relief to me 
that we were interrupted here by a knock at the door, and a 
message from the cook. Rosanna Spearman had asked to 
go out, for the usual reason, that her head was bad, and she 
wanted a breath of fresh air. At a sign from the Sergeant, 
I said, Yes* ** Which is the servants* way out ? ” he asked, 
when the messenger had gone. I showed him the servants’ 
way out. Lock the door of your room,” says the Ser- 
geant ; ” and if anybody asks for me, say I’m in there, 
composing my mind.” He curled up again at the comers 
of the lips, and disappeared. 
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Left alone, under those circumstances, a devouring 
curiosity pilshed me on to make some discoveries for 
myself. 

It was plain that Sergeant Cuff’s suspicions of Rosanna 
had been roused by something that he had found out at his 
examination of the servants in my room. Now, the only 
two servants (excepting Rosanna herself) who had re- 
mained under examination for any length of time were 
my lady’s own maid and the first housemaid, those two 
being also the women who had taken the lead in persecut- 
ing their unfortunate fellow-servant from the first. Reach- 
ing these conclusions, I looked in on them, casually as it 
might be, in the servants’ hall, and, finding tea going for- 
ward, instantly invited myself to that meal. (For, nota 
bene, a drop of tea is to a woman’s tongue what a drop of 
oil is to a wasting lamp.) 

My reliance on the teapot as an ally did not go un- 
rewarded. In less than half an hour I knew as much as 
the Sergeant himself. 

My lady’s maid and the housemaid had, it appeared, 
neither of them beheved in Rosanna’s illness of the pre- 
vious day. These two devils — I ask your pardon , but 
how else can you descnbe a couple of spiteful women ? — 
had stolen upstairs at intervals during the Thursday 
afternoon ; had tried Rosanna’s door, and found it locked ; 
had knocked, and not been answered; had hstened, and 
not heard a sound inside. When the girl had come down 
to tea, and had been sent up, still out of sorts, to bed again, 
the two devils aforesaid had tried her door once more, and 
found it locked ; had looked at the keyhole, and found it 
stopped up ; had seen a light under the door at midnight, 
and had heard the crackling of a fire (a fire m a servant’s 
bedroom in the month of June !) at four in the morning. 
AH this they had told Sergeant Cuff, who, in return for 
their anxiety to enlighten him, had eyed them with sour 
and suspicious looks, and had shown them plainly that he 
didn’t beheve either one or the other. Hence, the un- 
favourable reports of mm which these two women had 
brought out with them from the examination. Hence, 
also (without reckomng the influence of the teapot), 
their readiness to let their tongues run to any length on 
the subject of the Sergeant’s ungracious behaviour to therm 
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Having had some experience of the great Cuff’s round- 
about ways, and having last seen him evidently bent on 
following Rosanna privately when she went out for her 
walk, it seemed clear to me that he had thought it un- 
ad visable to let the lady’s maid and the housemaid 
know how materially they had helped him. They were 
just the sort of women, if he had treated their evidence as 
trustworthy, to have been puffed up by it, and to have 
said or done something which would Have put Rosanna 
Spearman on her guard. 

I walked out in the fine summer afternoon very sorry for 
the poor girl, and very uneasy m mv mind at the turn things 
had taken. Drifting towards the shrubbeiy^ some time 
later, there I met Mr. Franklin. After returning from see- 
ing his cousin ofi at the station, he had been with my lady, 
holding a long conversation with her. She had told him 
of Miss Rachel’s unaccountable refusal to let her wardrobe 
be examined ; and had put him in such low spirits about 
my young lady, that he seemed to shrink from speaking 
on the subject. The family -temper appeared in his face 
that evening for the first time in my experience of him. 

“ Well, Betteredge,” he said, “ how does the atmosphere 
of mystery and suspicion in which we are all living now 
agree with you ? Do you remember that morning when I 
first came here with the Moonstone? I wish to God we 
had thrown it into the quicksand ! ” 

After breaking out in that w^ay, he abstained from speak- 
ing again until he had composed himself We walked 
silently side by side for a minute or two, and then he asked 
me what had become of Sergeant Cuff It was impossible 
to put IVIr Frankhn off with the excuse of the Sergeant 
being in my room composing his mind. I told him exactly 
what had happened, mentioning particularly what my 
lady’s maid and the housemaid had said about Rosanna 
Spearman. 

Mr. Franklin’s clear head saw’* the turn the Sergeant’s 
suspicions had taken in the twinMing of an eye. 

“ Didn’t you tell me this morning,” he said, “ that one 
of the tradespeople declared he had met Rosanna yester- 
day on the footway to Frizinghall, w’hen we supposed her 
to be ill in her room ? ” 

” Yes, sir.” 
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" If my aunt’s maid and the other woman have spoken 
the truth, you may depend upon it the tradesman did meet 
her. The girl’s attack of illness was a blind to deceive us. 
She had some guilty reason for going to the town secretly. 
The pamt-stained dress is a dress of hers ; and the fire 
heard crackling in her room at four in the morning was a 
filre lit to destroy it. Rosanna Spearman has stolen the 
Diamond. I’ll go in directly and tell my aunt the turn 
things have taken.” 

Not just yet, if you please, sir/* said a melancholy 
voice behind us. 

We both turned about, and found ourselves face to face 
with Sergeant Cuff. 

” Why not just yet ? asked Mr. Franklin. 

” Because, sir, if you tell her ladyship, her ladyship will 
tell Miss Verinder.” 

” Suppose she does. What then ? ” Mr. Franklin said 
those words with a sudden heat and vehemence, as if the 
Sergeant had mortally offended him. 

” Do you think it’s wise, sin,” said Sergeant Cuff quietly, 
” to put such a question as that to me — ^at such a time as 
this ? ” 

There was a moment’s silence between them : Mr. 
Franklin walked close up to the Sergeant. The two looked 
each other straight in the face. Mr. Franklin spoke first, 
dropping his voice as suddenly as he had raised it. 

” I suppose you know, Mr. Cuff,” he said, ” that you are 
treading on delicate ground ? ” 

” It isn’t the first time, by a good many hundreds, that 
I find myself treading on delicate ground,” answered the 
other, as immovable as ever. 

” I am to understand that you forbid me to tell my aunt 
what has happened ? ” 

You are to understand, if you please, sir, that I throw 
up the case if you tell Lady Verinder, or teU anybody, what 
has happened until I give you leave.” 

That settled it. Mr. Franklin had no choice but to sub- 
mit. He turned away in anger' — and left us. 

I had stood there listening to them, aU in a tremble ; not 
knowing whom to suspect, or what^to think next. In the 
midst of my confusion two things, however, were plain to 
me. First, that my young lady was, in some unaccount- 
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able m^ner, at the bottom of the sharp speeches that’ had 
passed between them. Second, that they thoroughly 
understood each other, without having previously ex- 
changed a word of explanation on either side. 

“ Mr. Betteredge/* says the Sergeant, ** you have done a 
very foolish thing in my absence. You have done a little 
detective business on your own account. For the future, 
perhaps you will be so obliging as to do your detective 
business along with me.” 

He took me by the arm, and walked me away with him 
along the road by which he had come. I dare say I had 
deserved his reproof — ^but I was not going to help him to 
set traps for Rosanna Spearman for aU that. Thief or no 
thief, legal or not legal, I don’t care — I pitied her. 

” What do you want of me ? ’* I asked, shaking him ofi 
and stopping short. 

” Only a little information about the country round 
here,” said the Sergeant. 

I couldn’t well object to improve Sergeant Cufi in his 
geography. 

” Is there any path, in that direction, leading to the sea- 
beach from this house ? ” asked the Sergeant He pointed 
as he spoke to the fir-plantation which led to the Smvermg 
Sand. 

” Yes,” I said, ” there is a path.” 

” Show it to me.” 

Side by side, in the grey of the summer evening,'* Sergeant 
CufE and I set forth for the Shivering Sand. 


CHAPTER XV 

The Sergeant remained silent, thinking his own thoughts, 
till we entered the plantation of firs which led to the quick- 
sand. There he roused himself, like a man whose mind 
was made up, and spoke to me again. 

” Mr. Betteredge,” he said, ” as you have honoured me 
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by £aldng an oar in my boat, and as you may, I think, be 
of some assistance to me before the evening is out, I see no 
use in our mystifying one another any longer, and I propose 
to set you an example of plain speaking on my side. You 
are determined to give me no iniormation to the prejudice 
of Rosanna Spearman, because she has been a good ^rl to 
you, and because you pity her heartily. Those humane 
considerations do you a world of credit, but they happen 
in this instance to be humane considerations clean thrown 
away. Rosanna Spearman is not in the slightest danger 
of getting into trouble — ^no, not if I fix her with being con- 
cerned m the disappearance of the Diamond, on evidence 
which is as plain as the nose on your face ! ” 

Do you mean that my lady won*t prosecute ? ** I asked. 
I mean that your lady can*t prosecute,'' said the Ser- 
geant. “ Rosanna Spearman is simply an instrument in 
the hands of another person, and Rosaima Spearman will 
be held harmless for that other person's sake." 

He spoke like a man in earnest — ^there was no denying 
that. Still, I felt something stirring uneasily against him 
in my mind. Can't you give that other person a name ? " 
I said. 

Can’t you, Mr. Betteredge ? ” 

No." 

Sergeant Cufi stood stock still, and surveyed me with a 
look of melancholy interest. 

" It's always a pleasure to me to be tender towards human 
infirmity," he said. ** I feel particularly tender at the 
present moment, Mr. Betteredge, towards you. And you, 
with the same excellent motive, feel particularly tender 
towards Rosanna Spearman, don't you ? Do you happen 
to know whether she has had a new outfit of linen lately ? " 

What he meant by shppmg in this extraordinary question 
unawares, I was at a total loss to imagine. Seeing no 
possible injury to Rosaima if I owned the truth, I answered 
that the girl had come to us rather sparely provided with 
linen, and that my lady, in recompense for her good con- 
duct (I laid a stress on her good conduct), had given her a 
new outfit not a fortnight since. 

This IS a miserable world," says the Sergeant. Human 
life, Mr. Betteredge, is a sort of target — ^misfortune is always 
firing at it, and always hitting the mark. But for that 
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outfit we should have discovered a new nightgown or 
petticoat among Rosanna’s things, and liave nailed her in 
that way. You’re not at a loss to follow me, are you ? 
You have exanuned the servants yourself, and you know 
what discoveries two of them made outside Rosanna’s door. 
Surely you know what the girl was about yesterday, after 
she was taken ill ? You can’t guess ? Oh dear me', it’s as 
plain as that strip of hght there at the end of the trees. 
At eleven on Thursday morning Supenntendent Seegrave 
(who is a mass of human mfirmit}”) points out to all the 
women servants the smear on the door. Rosanna has her 
own reasons for suspecting her oum things ; she takes the 
first opportunity of getting to her room, finds the pamt- 
stain on her nightgown, or petticoat, or what not, shams ill, 
and slips away to the town, gets the materials for making 
a new petticoat or nightgown, makes it alone in her room 
on the Thursday night, lights a fire (not to destroy it ; two 
of her fellow-servants are prying outside her door, and she 
knows better than to make a smell of burning, and to have 
a lot of tinder to get nd of) — flights a fire, I say, to dr\’' and 
iron the substitute dress after %vringmg it out, keeps the 
stained dress hidden (probably on her), and is at this moment 
occupied in making away with it, in some convenient place, 
on that lonely bit of beach ahead of us. I have traced her 
this evening to your fishing village, and to one particular 
cottage, which we may possibly have to \isit before we go 
back. She stopped m the cottage for some time, and she 
came out with (as I believe) something hidden under her 
cloak. A cloak (on a woman’s back) is an emblem of 
charity — ^it covers a multitude of sins. I saw her set ofi 
northwards along the coast after leaving the cottage. Is 
your sea-shore here considered a fine specimen of marine 
landscape, Mr. Betteredge ? ” 

I answered, "‘Yes,” as shortly as might be. 

“ Tastes differ,” says Sergeant Cuff. “ Looking at it 
from my point of view, I never saw a marine landscape 
that I admired less. If you happen to be following another 
person along your sea-coast, and if that person happens to 
look round, there isn’t a scrap of cover to hide you any- 
where. I had to choose betiveen taking Rosanna m custody 
. on suspicion, or leaving her, for the time being, with her 
httle game m her own hands. For reasons which I won’t 
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trouble you with, I decided on making any sacrifice rather 
than give the alarm as soon as to-night to a certain person 
who shall be nameless between us. I came back to the 
house to ask you to take me to the north end of the beach 
by another way. Sand — ^in respect of its printmg o£E 
people's footsteps — is one of the best detective officers I 
know. If we don^t meet with Rosanna Spearman by com- 
ing round on her in this way, the sand may tell us what she 
has been at, if the hght only lasts long enough. Here is 
the sand. If you will excuse my suggesting it — suppose 
you hold your tongue, and let me go first ? 

If there is such a thing known at the doctor's shop as a 
detective-femf, that disease had now got fast hold of your 
humble servant. Sergeant Cufi went on between the 
hillocks of sand, down to the beach. I followed him (with 
my heart in my mouth) ; and waited at a little distance for 
what was to happen next. 

As it turned out, I found myself standing nearly in the 
same place where Rosanna Spearman and I had been talk- 
ing together when Mr. Franklin suddenly appeared before 
us on arriving at our house from London. \^xle my eyes 
were watching the Sergeant, my mind wandered away in 
spite of me to what had passed on that former occasion 
between Rosanna and me. I declare I almost felt the poor 
thmg slip her hand agam into mme, and give it a little 
grateful squeeze to thank me for speaking kindly to her. 
I declare I almost heard her voice telhng me again that the 
Shivering Sand seemed to draw her to it against her own 
will, whenever she went out — ^almost saw her face brighten 
again, as it brightened when she first set eyes upon Mr, 
Franklin coming briskly out on us from among the hillocks. 
My spirits fell lower and lower as I thought of these things — 
and the view of the lonesome httle bay, when I looked 
about to rouse myself, only served to make me feel more 
uneasy still. 

The last of the evening light was fading away ; and over 
all the desolate place there hung a still and awful calm. 
The heave of the main ocean on the great sand-bank out 
in the bay was a heave that made no sound. The inner 
sea lay lost and dim, without a breath of wind to stir it. 
Patches of nasty ooze floated, yellow-white, on the dead 
surface of the water. Scum and slime shone faintly iji 
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with a misshapen fcx>t, and who was known in our parts 
by the name of Limping Lucy, The two deformed girls 
had, I suppose, a kind of fellow-feeling for each other. 
Anyway, the Yollands and Kosanna always appeared to 
get on together, at the few chances they, had of meeting, 
in a pleasant and hiendly manner. The fact of Sergeant 
CuE having traced the girl to fheir cottage set the matter 
of my helping his inquines in quite a new light. Rosanna 
had merely gone where she was in the habit of going ; and 
to show that she hdd been in company with the fisherman 
and his family was as good as to prove that she had been 
innocently occupied, so far, at any rate. It would be doing 
the girl a service, therefore, instead of an injury, if I allowed 
myself to be convmced by Sergeant Cufi’s logic. I pro- 
fessed myself convinced by it accordingly. 

We went on to Cobb^s Hole, seeing the footsteps on the 
sand as long as the hght lasted. 

On reachmg the cottage the fisherman and his son proved 
to be out in the boat ; and Limping Lucy, always weak and 
weary, was resting on her bed upstairs. Good Mrs. YoUand 
received us alone in her kitchen. When she heard that 
Sergeant Cufi was a celebrated character in London, she 
clapped a bottle of Dutch gin and a couple of clean pipes on 
the table and stared as if she could never see enough of 
hipi. 

I sat quiet in a comer, waiting to hear how the Sergeant 
would find his way to the subject of Rosanna Spearman. 
His usual roundabout manner of going to work proved, on 
this occasion, to be more roundabout than ever. How he 
managed it is more than I could tell at the time, and more 
than I can tell now. But this is certain, he began with the 
Royal Family, the Primitive Methodists, and the price of 
fish ; and he got from it (in his dismal, underground way) 
to the loss of the Moonstone, the spitefulness of our first 
housemaid, and the hard behaviour of the women-servants 
generally towards Rosanna Spearman. Having reached 
his subject in this fashion, he described himself as making 
his inquiries about the lost Diamond, partly with a view to 
find it, and partly for the purpose of clearing Rosanna from 
the mijust suspicions of her enemies in the house. In about 
a quarter of an hour from the time when we entered the 
kitchen, good Mrs. YoUand was persuaded that she was 

5 
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talking to Rosanna*s best friend, and was pressing Sergeant 
CufE to comfort his stomach and revive his spints out of the 
Dutch bottle. 

Being firmly persuaded that the Sergeant was wasting 
his breath to no purpose on Mrs. Yolland, I sat enjoying the 
talk between them, much as I have sat, in my time, en- 
joying a stage play. The great Cufi showed a wonderful 
patience ; trying ms luck drearily this way and that way, 
and firing shot after shot, as it were, at random, on the 
chance of hitting the mark. Everything to Rosanna’s 
credit, nothing to Rosanna’s prejudice — ^that was how it 
ended, try as he might ; with Mrs. Yolland talking nineteen 
to the dozen, and placing the most entire confidence in him. 
His last effort was made when we had looked at our watches, 
and had got on our legs previous to taking leave. 

shall now wish you good night, ma’am,” says the 
Sergeant. ** And I shall only say, at parting, that Rosanna 
Spearman has a sincere well-wisher in myself, your obedient 
servant. But, oh dear me I she will never get on in her 
present place ; and my advice to her is — Cleave it.” 

Bless your heart ahve 1 she is going to leave it I ” cries 
Mrs. Yolland. 


Rosanna Spearman going to leave us 1 I pricked up my 
ears at that. It seemed strange, to say the least of it, that 
she should have given no warning, in the first place, to my 
lady or to me. A certain doubt came up in my mind 
whether Sergeant Cufi’s last random shot might not have 
hit the mark. I began to question whether my share in 
the proceedings was quite as harmless a one as I had thought 
it. It might be all m the way of the Sergeant’s business 
to mystify an honest woman by wrapping her round m a 
network of hes , but it was my duty to have remembered, 
as a good Protestant, that the father of lies is the Devil — 
and that mischief and the Devil are never far apart. Be- 
ginning to smell mischief m the air, I tried to take Sergeant 
CufE out. He sat down again instantly, and asked for a 
little drop of comfort out of the Dutch bottle, ^s. Yol- 
land sat down opposite to him, and gave him his nip. I 
went on to the door, excessively uncomfortable, and said 
I thought I must bid them good-night — ^and yet 
didn’t go, / 

So she means to leave ? ” says the Sergeant. '' Wh#: 
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is she to do when she does leave ? Sad, sad ! The poor 
creature has got no friends in the world except you and 
me/' 

Ah, but she has though * ” says Mrs. Yolland. “ She 
came in here, as I told you, this evening ; and, after sitting 
and talking a little with my girl Lucy and me, she asked 
to go upstairs by herself into Lucy's room. It’s the only 
room in our place where there’s pen and ink. * I want to 
write a letter to a friend/ she says, ' and I can’t do it for 
the prying and peeping of the servants up at the house/ 
Who the letter was w^ritten to I can’t tell you : it must 
have been a mortal long one, judging by the time she 
stopped upstairs over it. I ofiered her a postage-stamp 
when she came dov/n. She hadn’t got the letter in her 
hand, and she didn’t accept the stamp. A little close, poo® 
soul {as you know), about herself and her doings. But a 
friend she has got somewhere, I can tell you ; and to that 
friend, you may depend upon it, she will go/* 

“ Soon ^ ” asked the Sergeant. 

“ As soon as she can,” says I^Irs. Yolland. 

Here I stepped m again from the door. As chief of my 
lady’s establishment I couldn’t allow this sort of loose talk 
about a servant of ours going, or not going, to proceed any 
longer m my presence without noticing it. 

“You must be mistaken about Rosanna Spearman,” I 
said. If she had been going to leave her present situa- 
tion she would have mentioned it, m the first place, to 
me ” 

“ Mistaken ? ” cried Mrs. Yolland. “ WTiy, only an 
hour ago she bought some things she wanted for travelling 
— of my own self, Mr. Betteredge, in this very room. And 
that reminds me,” says the wearisome woman, suddenly 
beginning to feel in her pocket, “ of something I have got 
it on my mind to say about Rosanna and her money. Are 
you either of you hkely to see her when you go back to the 
house ? ” 

“ I’ll take a message to the poor thing with the greatest 
pleasure,” answered Sergeant Cuff, before I could put in a 
word edgewise. 

Mrs. Yolland produced out of her pocket a few shillings 
and sixpences, and counted them out with a most particular 
and exasperating carefulness in the palm of her hand. She 
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offered the money to the Sergeant, looking mighty loth to 
part with it all the while. 

“ Might I ask you to give this back to Rosanna, with my 
love and respects ? ” says Mrs. Yolland. “ She insisted on 
paying me for the one or two things she took a fancy to this 
evening — and money’s welcome enough in our house, I 
don’t deny it. Still, I’m not easy in my mind about taking 
the poor thing’s httle savings. And to tell the truth, I 
don’t think my man would hke to hear that I had taken 
Rosanna Spearman’s money, when he comes back to-morrow 
morning from his work. Please say she’s heartily welcome 
to the things she bought of me — as a gift. And don’t leave 
the money on the table,” said Mrs. Yolland, putting it down 
suddenly before the Sergeant, as if it burnt her fingers — 
“ don’t, there’s a good man ! For times are hard, and 
flesh is weak ; and I might feel tempted to put it back in 
my pocket again.” 

Come along ! ” I said, “ I can’t wait any longer : I 
must go back to the house.” 

” rU follow you directly,” says Sergeant CufiE. 

For the second time I went to the door ; and for the 
second time, try as I might, I couldn’t cross the threshold. 

It’s a dehcate matter, ma’am,” I heard the Sergeant 
say, ” giving money back. You charged her cheap for 
the things, I’m sure ? ” 

” Cheap 1 says Mrs. Yolland. “ Come and judge for 
yourself,” 

She took up the candle and led the Sergeant to a comer 
of the kitchen. For the hfe of me, I couldn’t help following 
them. Shaken down in the corner was a heap of odds and 
ends (mostly old metal), which the fisherman had picked 
up at difierent times from wrecked ships, and which he 
hadn’t found a market for yet to his own mind. Mrs. 
Yolland dived into this rubbish, and brought up an old 
japanned tin case, with a cover to it, and a hasp to hang 
it up by — ^the sort of thing they use on board ship for 
keeping their maps and charts and such-hke from the wet. 

” There 1 ” says she. “ When Rosanna came^ m this 
evening she bought the fellow to that. * It will just do,’ 
she says, * to put my cuffs and collars in, and keep them 
from being crumpled’ in my box.’ One and ninepence, Mr. 
Cuff. As I live by bread, not a halfpenny more ! ” 
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Dirt cheap ! ” says the Sergeant, with a heavy sigh. 

He weighed the case m his hand. I thought I heard a 
note or two of “ The Last Rose of Summer as he looked 
at it. There was no doubt now I He had made another 
discovery to the prejudice of Rosanna Spearman, in the 
place of all others where I thought her character was safest, 
and all through me ! I leave you to imagine what I felt, 
and how sincerely I repented having been the medium 
of introduction between Mrs. YoHand and Sergeant 
Cuff. 

That will do,'* I said. “ We really must go.*' 

Without paying the least attention to me, Mrs, Yoliand 
took another mve into the rubbish, and came up out of it, 
this time with a dog-chain. 

Weigh it in your hand, sir," she said to the Sergeant. 
** We had three of these ; and Rosanna has taken two of 
them. ^ What can you want, my dear, with a couple of 
dog*s chains ? * says I. ‘ If I join them together they*ll go 
round my box nicely/ says she. * Rope’s cheapest’* says 
I. * Cham’s surest,* says she. ‘ Who ever heard of a box 
corded with chain,* says I. ‘ Oh, Mrs. Y'olland, don’t make 
objections ! * says she , * let me have my chains ^ * A 
strange girl, Mr, Cuff — good as gold, and kmder than a 
sister to my Lucy — ^but ahvays a little strange. There 1 I 
humoured her. Three and sixpence. On the word of an 
honest woman, three and sixpence, IMr. Cuff I ” 

Each ? ” says the Sergeant. 

“ Both together ! ’* says IVIrs. Y’oUand. “ Three and 
sixpence for the two.** 

“ Given away, ma'am,” says the Sergeant, shaking his 
head. “ Clean given away 1 *’ 

There’s the money,” says Mrs. Yoliand, getting back 
sideways to the little heap of silver on the table, as if it 
drew her in spite of herself. “ The tin case and the dog- 
chams were all she bought, and all she took away. One and 
nmepence and three and sixpence — ^total, five and three. 
With my love and respects — and I can’t find it in my 
conscience to take a poor girl's savings, w^hen she may want 
them herself,” 

“ I can’t find it in my conscience, ma'am, to give the 
money back,” says Sergeant Cuff. “You have as good 
as made her a present of the things — ^you have indeed/* 
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Is that your sincere opinion, sir ? *' says Mrs. YoUand, 
brightening up wonderfully. 

“ There can*t be a doubt about it,"' answered the Ser- 
geant. '' Ask Mr. Betteredge." 

It was no use asking me. All they got out of me was, 
“ Good night "" 

** Bother the money ! ** says Mrs Yolland. With these 
words, she appeared to lose all command over herself ; and, 
making a sudden snatch at the heap of silver, put it back, 
holus-bolus, in her pocket. It upsets one's temper, it 
does, to see it lying there, and nobody taking it,” cries this 
unreasonable woman, sitting down with a thump, and 
looking at Sergeant Cuff, as much as to say, It’s in my 
pocket again now — get it out if you can I ” 

This time I not only went to the door, but went fairly 
out on the road back. Explain it how you may, I felt as 
if one or both of them had mortally offended me. Before 
I had taken three steps down the village, I heard the Ser- 
geant behind me. 

Thank you for your introduction, Mr. Betteredge,” he 
said. I am indebted to the fisherman's wife for an en- 
tirely new sensation. Mrs. Yolland has puzzled me.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to have given him a sharp 
answer, for no better reason than this — ^that I was out of 
temper with him, because I was out of temper with myself. 
But when he owned to being puzzled, a comforting doubt 
crossed my mind whether any great harm had been done 
after all. I waited in discreet silence to hear more. 

“ Yes,” says the Sergeant, as if he was actually reading 
my thoughts in the dark Instead of putting me on the 
scent, it may console you to know, Mr. Betteredge (with 
your interest in Rosanna), that you have been the means of 
throwing me off. What the girl has done to-night is clear 
enough, of course. She has joined the two chams, and has 
fastened them to the hasp in the tin case. She has sunk 
the case in the water or in the quicksand. She has made 
the loose end of the chain fast to some place under the rocks, 
known only to herself. And she will leave the case secure 
at its anchorage till the present proceedings have come to 
an end ; after which she can privately pull it up again out 
of its hiding-place at her own leisure and convenience. AI 
perfectly plain, so far. But,” says the Sergeant, with the 
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first tone of impatience in his voice that I had heard yet, 
** the mystery is — ^what the devil has she hidden in the 
case ? 

I thought to myself, “ The Moonstone I " But I only 
said to Sergeant Cuff, “ Can't you guess ? " 

It's not the Diamond," says the Sergeant. The whole 
expenence of my life is at fault if Eosanna Spearman has 
got the Diamond." 

On hearing those words, the infernal detective-fever 
began, I suppose, to burn m me again. At any rate, I for- 
got myself in the interest of guessing this new riddle. I 
said rashly, " The stained dress 1 " 

Sergeant Cuff stopped short in the dark and laid his 
hand on my arm. 

Is anything thrown into that quicksand of yours ever 
thrown up on the surface again ? " he asked, 

“ Never," I answered. “ Light or hea\’y, whatever goes 
into the Shivering Sand is sucked down, and seen no 
more." 

** Does Rosanna Spearman know that ? " 

“ She knows it as well as I do " 

" Then," says the Sergeant, " what on earth has she got 
to do but to tie up a bit of stone in the stained dress and 
throw it into the quicksand ^ There isn't the shadow of a 
reason why she should have hidden it — and yet she must 
have hidden it, Queiy-," sa\'s the Sergeant, walking on 
again, " is the paint-stained dress a petticoat or a night- 
gown ? or is it something else which there is a reason for 
preserving at any nsk ! Mr. Betteredge, if nothing occurs 
to prevent it, I must go to Frizinghall to-morrow and dis- 
cover what she bought in the town when she privately got 
the materials for making the substitute dress. It's a nsk 
to leave the house as things are now — ^but it's a worse risk 
still to stir another step m this matter in the dark. Excuse 
my being a little out of temper , I'm degraded in my own 
estimation — I have let Rosanna Spearman puzzle me," 
When we got back the servants were at supper. The 
first person we saw m the outer yard was the policeman 
whom Supenntendent Seegrave had left at the Sergeant's 
disposal. The Sergeant asked if Rosanna Spearman had 
returned. Yes. ? Nearly an hour since. What 

had she done ? She had gone upstairs to take ofi her 
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bonnet and cloak — and she was now at supper quietly with 
the rest. 

Without making any remark. Sergeant Cufi walked on, 
sinking lower and lower in his own estimation, to the back 
of the house. Missing the entrance in the dark, he went on 
(in spite of my calling to him) till he was stopped by a 
wicket-gate which led into the garden. When I joined fdm 
to bring him back by the right way, I found that he was 
looking up attentively at one particular window, on the 
bedroom floor, at the back of the house. 

Looking up in my turn, I discovered that the object of 
his contemplation was the window of Miss Rachel’s room, 
and that lights were passing backwards and forwards there 
as if something unusual was going on. 

“ Isn’t that Miss Verinder’s room ? asked Sergeant 
Cu:d. 

I replied that it was, and invited him to go in with me to 
supper. The Sergeant remained in his place, and said 
something about enjoying the smell of the garden at night. 
I left him to his enjoyment. Just as I was turning m at 
the door I heard “ The Last Rose of Summer ” at the 
wicket-gate. Sergeant CuJff had made another discovery I 
And my young lady’s wmdow was at the bottom of it tms 
time ! 

The latter reflection took me back again to the Sergeant, 
with a polite intimation that I could not find it in my heart 
to leave him by himself. “ Is there anything you don’t 
understand up there ? ” I added, pointing to Mss Rachel’s 
window. 

Judging by his voice. Sergeant Cufi had suddenly risen 
again to the right place in hrs own estimation. You are 
great people for betting in Yorkshire, are you not ? ” he 
asked. 

“ Well ? ” I said. “ Suppose we are ? *’ 

If I was a Yorkshireman,” proceeded the Sergeant, 
taking my arm, I would lay you an even sovereign, Mr. 
Betteredge, that your young lady hats suddenly resolved to 
leave the house. If I won on that event, I should offer 
to lay another sovereign, that the idea has occurred-to her 
within the last hour,” 

The first of the Sergeant’s guesses startled me. The 
second mixed itself up somehow in my head with the 
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report we liad heard from the policeman, that Rosanna 
Spearman had returned from the sands within the last 
hour. The two together had a curious effect on me as we 
went in to supper. I shook off Sergeant Cuff’s arm, and, 
forgetting my manners, pushed by him through the door 
to make my own inquiries for myself. 

Samuel, the footman, was the first person I met in the 
passage. 

“ Her ladyship is waiting to see you and Sergeant Cuff,’' 
he said, before I could put any questions to him, 

“ How long has she been waiting ? asked the Ser- 
geant’s voice behind me. 

For the last hour, sir.” 

There it was again 1 Rosanna had come back ; Mss 
Rachel had taken some resolution out of the common ; and 
my lady had been waiting to see the Sergeant — all witlun 
the last hour 1 It was not pleasant to find these very 
different persons and things hnMng themselves together in 
this way. I went on upstairs, without looking at Sergeant 
Cuff, or speaking to him. My hand took a sudden fit of 
trembhng as I hfted it to knock at my mistress’s door. 

I shouldn’t be surpnsed,” whispered the Sergeant over 
my shoulder, if a scandal was to burst up in the house 
to-night Don’t be alarmed ! I have put the muzzle on 
worse family difficulties than this in my time.” 

As he said the words, I heard my mistress’s voice calling 
to us to come in. 


CHAPTER XVI 

We found my lady with no light in the room but the read- 
ing-lamp. The shade was screwed down so as to over- 
shadow her face. Instead of looking up at us in her usual 
straightforward way, she sat close to the table, and kept her 
eyes fixed obstinately on an open book. 

‘‘ Officer,” she said, ** is it important to the inquiry you 
axe conducting to know beforehand if any person now in 
this house wishes to leave it ? ” 
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Most important, my lady.” 

I have to tell yon, then, that Miss Verinder proposes 
going to stay with her aunt, Mrs. Ablewhite, of FrizmghaU. 
She has arranged to leave us the first thing to-morrow 
morning.” 

Sergeant Cuff looked at me. I made a step forward to 
speak to my mistress — and, feeling my heart fail me (if I 
must own it) took a step back again, and said nothing. 

May I ask your ladyship when Miss Verinder informed 
you that she was going to her aunt's ? ” inquired the 
Sergeant. 

“ About an hour since,” answered my mistress. 

Sergeant Cufi looked at me once more. They say old 
people’s hearts are not very easily moved. My heart 
couldn’t have thumped much harder than it did now, if I 
had been five-and-twenty again 1 

have no claim, my lady,” says the Sergeant, ‘‘to 
control Miss Verinder ’s actions. All I can ask you to do 
is to put ofi her departure, if possible, till later in the day. 
I must go to Frizinghall myself to-morrow morning — and 
I shall be back by two o’clock, if not before. If Miss 
Verinder can be kept here till that time, I should wish to 
say two words to her — ^unexpectedly — ^before she goes.” 

My lady directed me to give the coachman her orders 
that the carriage was not to come for Miss Rachel until 
two o’clock. “ Have you more to say ? ” she asked of the 
Sergeant, when this had been done. 

“ Only one thing, your ladyship. If Miss Verinder is 
surprised at this change in the arrangements, please not to 
mentio:j^de as being the cause of putting off her journey.” 

My irlstress lifted her head suddenly from her book as if 
she was going to say something — checked herself by a great 
efrort — and, looking back again at the open page, dismissed 
us with a sign of her hand. 

“ That^s a wonderful woman,” said Sergeant Cuff, when 
we were out in the hall again. “ But for her self-control, 
the mystery that puzzles you, Mr. Betteredge, would have 
been at an end to-might.” 

At those words the truth rushed at last into my stupid 
old head. For the moment I suppose I must have gone 
clean out of my senses, I seized the Sergeant by the collar 
of his coat, and pinned him against the wall. 
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“ Damn yon 1 ” I cried out, ** there's something Vrong 
about Miss Rachel — ^and you have been hiding it hrom me 
all this time ! " 

Sergeant CuS looked up at me — Mat against the wall — 
without stirring a hand or moving a muscle of his melan- 
choly face. 

“ Ah/' he said, you've guessed it at last/' 

My hand dropped from his collar and my head sunk on 
my breast. Please to remember, as some excuse for my 
breaking out as I did, that I had served the family for 
fifty years. IVIiss Rachel had chmbed upon my knees and 
pulled my whiskers many and many a time when she was 
a child. Miss Rachel, uith all her faults, had been, to my 
mmd, the dearest and prettiest and best young mistress 
that ever an old serv’^ant waited on and loved. I begged 
Sergeant Cuff’s pardon, but I am afraid I did it with 
watery eyes, and not in a very becoming way. 

" Don't distress yourself, Mr. Betteredge,” says the Ser- 
geant, with more landness than I had any right to expect 
from him. “ In my hne of life, if we were quick at taking 
ofience, we shouldn’t be worth salt to our porridge. If 
it’s any comfort to you, collar me again. You don’t m 
the least know how to do it ; but I’ll overlook your aw'k- 
•wardness in consideration of your feelings.” 

He curled up at the comers of his hps, and, in his own 
dreary way, seemed to think he had delivered himself of a 
very good joke. 

fled him into my own little sitting-room, and closed the 
door. 

Tell me the truth, Sergeant/' I said. ” What do you 
suspect ^ It’s no kindness to hide it from me now.” 

“ I don’t suspect,” said Sergeant Cuff. ” I know.” 

IMy unlucky temper began to get the better of me 
again 

“ Do you mean to tell me, in plain English ” I said, 

that IMiss Rachel has stolen her own Diamond t ” 

“Yes,” says the Sergeant ; ” that is what I mean to tell 
you, in so many words. Miss Vennder has been in secret 
possession of the Moonstone from first to last ; and she has 
taken Rosanna Spearman into her confidence, because she 
has calculated on our suspecting Rosanna Spearman of the 
theft. Tliere is the whole case in a nutshell. Collar me 
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agam/Mr. Betteredge. If it’s any vent to your feelings, 
collar me again.” 

God help me ! my feelings were not to be relieved in that 
way “ Give me your reasons ! ” That was all I could say 
to him. 

‘'You shall hear my reasons to-morrow,” said the Ser- 
geant. “ If Miss Vennder refuses to put off her visit to her 
aunt (which you will find Miss Vennder will do), I shall be 
obliged to lay the whole case before your mistress to- 
morrow.” 

Being restless and miserable, and having no particular 
room to go to, I took a turn on the terrace, and thought it 
over in peace and quietness by myself. It doesn’t much 
matter what my thoughts were. I felt wretchedly old, and 
worn out, and unfit for my place — and began to wonder, for 
the first time in my life, -when it would please God to take 
me. With all this, I held firm, notwithstanding, to my 
belief in Miss Eachel. If Sergeant Cufi had been Solomon 
in all his glory, and had told me that my young lady had 
mixed herself up in a mean and guilty plot, I should have 
had but one answer for Solomon, wise as he was, “You 
don’t know her ; and I do ” 

My meditations were interrupted by Samuel. He 
brought me a wntten message from my mistress. 

The message from my lady informed me that the magis- 
trate at Frizinghall had wntten to remind her about the 
three Indians. Early in the coming week the rogues must 
needs be released, and left free to follow their own devices. 
If we had any more questions to ask them, there was no 
time to lose. Having forgotten to mention this when she 
had last seen Sergeant Cufi, my mistress now desired me 
to supply the omission. The Indians had gone clean out 
of my head (as they have, no doubt, gone clean out of yours). 
I didn’t see niuch use in stirring that subject again. How- 
ever, I obeyed my orders on the spot, as a matter of course. 

I found Sergeant CufE and the gardener, with a bottle of 
Scotch whisky between them, head over ears in an argu- 
ment on the growing of roses. I laid my lady’s written 
message on the table, under the eyes of Sergeant Cufi. 

I had got by this time, as nearly as might be, to hate the 
Sergeant. But truth compels me to acknowledge that, in 
respect of readiness of nund, he was a wonderful man. 
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In half a minute after he had read the message, he had 
looked back into Ms memory for Superintendent Seegrave^s 
report ; had picked out that part of it in wMch the InMans 
were concerned ; and was ready with Ms answer. A certain 
great traveller, who understood the Indians and their lan- 
guage, had figured in jMr. Seegrave’s report, hadn’t he ? 
Very well. Did I know the gentleman’s name and address ? 
Very well again. Would I write them on the back of my 
lady’s message ? Much obliged to me. Sergeant Cun 
would look that gentleman up when he went to Frizinghall 
in the morning. 

“ Do you expect anything to come of it ? *’ I asked. 
** Superintendent Seegrave found the Indians as innocent 
as the babe unborn.” 

** Superintendent Seegrave has been proved wrong, up to 
tMs time, in all Ms conclusions,” answered the Sergeant. 
” It may be worth wMle to find out to-morrow whether 
Superintendent Seegrave was wrong about the Indians as 
well,** With that he turned to ]Mr. Begbie, and took up 
the argument again exactly at the place where it had left 
off. TMs question between us is a question of soils and 
seasons, and patience and pains, ]Mr. Gardener. Now let 
me put it to you from another point of \iew. You take 
your wMte moss rose ” 

By that time I had closed the door on them, and was out 
of hearing of the rest of the dispute. 

In the passage I met Penelope hanging about, and asked 
what she was waiting for. 

She was waiting for her young lady^’s bell, when her 
young lady chose to call her back to go on with the packing 
for the next day’s journey Further inquiry revealed to 
me that Miss Rachel had ^ven it ais a reason for wanting 
to go to her aunt at Fnzinghall, that the house was un- 
endurable to her, and that she could bear the odious 
presence of a policeman under the same roof as herself no 
longer. On being informed, half an hour since, that her 
departure would be delayed till two in the afternoon, she 
had flown into a violent passion. My lady, present at the 
time, had severely rebuked her, and then (having apparently 
sometMng to say which was reserved for her daughter’s 
private ear) had' sent Penelope out of the room. girl 
was in wretchedly low spirits about the changed state of 
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things in the house. ** Nothing goes right, father ; nothing 
is hke what it used to be. I feel as if some dreadful mis- 
fortune was hanging over us all.*’ 

That was my feehng too But I put a good face on it 
before my daughter Miss Rachel’s bell rang while we 
were tallang. Penelope ran up the back stairs to go on 
with the packing. I went by the other way to the hall, 
to see what the glass said about the change m the weather. 

Just as I approached the swing-door leading into the hall 
from the servants* offices, it was violently opened from the 
other side, and Rosanna Spearman ran by me, with a miser- 
able look of pam in her face, and one of her hands pressed 
hard over her heart, as if the pang was in that quarter. 

What’s the matter, my girl ? ” I asked, stopping her. 
" Are you ill ? ” For God’s sake, don’t speak to me,” 
she answered, and twisted herself out of my hands, and ran 
on towards the servants* staircase. I called to the cook 
(who was within hearing) to look after the poor girl. Two 
other persons proved to be within hearing as well as the 
cook. Sergeant Cuff darted softly out of my room and 
asked what was the matter. I answered, *' Nothing.” Mr. 
Franklin, on the other side, pulled open the swing-door, 
and beckoning me into the hall, inquired if I had seen any- 
thing of Rosanna Spearman 

” She has just passed me, sir, with a very disturbed face, 
and in a very odd manner ” 

” I am afraid I am innocently the cause of that dis- 
turbance, Betteredge.” 

” You, sir ! ** 

” I can’t explain it,” says Mr. Franklin ; ” but, if the 
girl zs concerned in the loss of the Diamond, I do really 
believe she was on the point of confessing everything — 
to me, of all the people in the world — ^not two minutes 
since.” 

Mr. Franklin ]pointed to the billiard-table. 

“ I was knocking the baUs about,” he said, and trying 
to get this miserable business of the Diamond out of my 
mind. I happened to look up — ^and there stood Rosanna 
Spearman at the side of me, like a ghost 1 Her stealing on 
me in that way was so strange, that I hardly knew what 
to do at first. Seeing a ve^ anxious expression in her 
face, I asked her if she wished to speak to me. She 
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answered, * Yes, if I dare.* Knowing what suspicion 
attached to her, I could only put one construction on such 
language as that. I confess it made me uncomfortable. 
I had no wish to invite the girFs confidence. At the same 
time, in the ditSculties that no%v beset us, I could hardly 
feel justified in refusing to listen to her, if she was really 
bent on speaking to me. It was an awkward position ; 
and I dare say I got out of it awkwardly enough. I said 
to her, * I don’t quite understand you. Is there anything 
you want me to do ? * Mind, Betteredge, I didn’t "speak 
unkindly ! The poor girl can’t help being ugly — I felt 
that at the time. The cue was still in my hand, and I 
went on knocking the balls about, to take off" the awkward- 
ness of the thing. As it turned out, I only made matters 
worse still. I’m afraid I mortified her %wthbut meaning it ! 
She suddenly turned away * He looks at the bilhard balls/ 
I heard her say ' Anything rather than look at me 1 ' 
Before I could "stop her she had left the hail. I am not 
quite easy about it, Betteredge. Would you mind telling 
Rosanna that I meant no unldndness ? " I have been a 
little hard on her, perhaps, in my ovm thoughts — I have 
almost hoped that the loss of the Diamond might be 
traced to her Not from any ill-will to the poor girl : 

but ” He stopped there’, and going back to the 

billiard-table, began to knock the balls about once more. 

Inquiry at the serv’ants* offices informed me that Rosanna 
had retired to her cwn room. She had declined all offers of 
assistance with thanks, and had only asked to be left to rest 
in quiet. Here, therefore, was an end of any confession on 
her part (supposing she really had a confession to make) 
for that night I reported the result to IVIr. Franklin, who, 
thereupon, left the library, and went up to bed. 

I was putting the lights out, and making the windows 
fast, when Samuel came in with news of the two guests 
whom I had left in my room. 

The argument about the white moss rose had apparently 
come to an end at last. The gardener had gone home, and 
Sergeant Cuff was nowhere to be found in the lower regions 
of the house. 

I looked into my room, Qmte true — nothing was to be 
discovered there but a couple of emptj’ tumblers and a 
strong smell of hot grog. Had the Sergeant gone of his 
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own accord to the bed-chamber that was prepared for him ? 
I went upstairs to see. 

After reaching the second landing, I thought I heard a 
sound of quiet and regular breathing on my left-hand side. 
My left-hand side led to the corridor which communicated 
with Miss Rachers room, I looked in, and there, coiled up 
on three chairs placed right across the passage — ^there, with 
a red handkerchief tied round his grizzled head, and his 
respectable black coat rolled up for a pillow, lay and slept 
Sergeant Cuff ! 

He woke, mstantly and quietly, like a dog, the moment I 
approached him. 

Good mght, Mr. Betteredge," he said. And mind, if 
you ever take to growing roses, the white moss rose is all 
the better for not being budded on the dog-rose, whatever 
the gardener may say to the contrary ! 

“ What are you doing here ? '* I asked. “ Why are you 
not in your proper bed ? 

“ I am not in my proper bed,” answered the Sergeant, 
” because I am one of the many people in this noiserable 
world who can't earn their money honestly and easil^r at 
the same time. There was a coincidence, this evening, 
between the period of Rosanna Spearman's return from 
the Sands and the period when Miss Verinder stated her 
resolution to leave the house. Whatever Rosanna may 
have hidden, it's clear to my mind that your young lady 
couldn't go away until she knew that it was hidden. The 
two must have commumcated privately once already to- 
night. If they try to communicate again, when the house 
is quiet, I want to be in the way, and stop it. Don't 
blame me for upsetting your sleeping arrangements, Mr. 
Betteredge — ^blame the Diamond.” 

” I wish to God the Diamond had never found its way 
into this house 1 ” I broke out. 

Sergeant Cufi looked with a rueful face at the three 
chairs on which he had condemned himself to pass the 
mght. 

So do I,” he said gravely. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Nothing happened in the night ; and (I am happy to add) 
no attempt at communication between IMiss Rachel and 
Rosanna rewarded the vigilance of Sergeant Cuff. 

I had expected the Sergeant to set oS for Frizinghall the 
first thmg m the morning. He waited about, however, as if 
he had something else to do first. I left him to his own 
devices ; and going into the grounds shortly after, met iMr. 
Frankhn on ms favourite walk by the shrubbery side. 

Before we had exchanged two words, the Sergeant unex* 
pectedly joined us. He made up to Mr. Frankhn, who 
received him, I must own, haughtily enough. Have you 
anything to say to me ^ ” was all the return he got for 
politely wishing Mr. Franklin good mornmg. 

** I have something to say to you, sir,'* ans^vered the Ser- 
geant, on the subject of the inquiry I am conducting here. 
You detected the turn that inquin," w’as realty takmg, yes- 
terday. Naturally enough, m your position, you are 
shocked and distressed. Naturally enough, also, you Msit 
your own angry sense of your own family scandal upon Me.’* 

“ \\liat do you want ? " Mr. Frankhn broke m sharply 
enough. 

“ I want to remind you, sir, that I have at any rate, thus 
far, not been proved to" be wrong. Bearing that in mind, be 
pleased to remember, at the same time, that I am an officer 
of the law acting here under the sanction of the mistress of 
the house. Under these circumstances, is it, or is it not, 
your duty as a good citizen to assist me with any special 
information which you may happen to possess ? ” 

“ I possess no special information," says Mr Franklin. 

Sergeant Cuff put that answer by him, as if no answer had 
been made. 

“ You may save my time, sir, from being wasted on an 
inquiry at a distance," he went on, if you choose to under- 
stand me and speak out." 

I don't imderstand you," answered Mr. Franklin ; 
“ and I have nothing to say." 

“ One of the female servants (I won't mention names) 
spoke^^^to you privately, sir, last mght." 
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Once more Mr. Franklin cut him short ; once more Mr. 
Franklin answered, I have nothing to say.'" 

Standing by in silence, I thought of the movement in the 
swing-door on the previous evening, and of the coat-tails 
which I had seen disappearing down the passage. Sergeant 
CufE had, no doubt, just heard enough before I interrupted 
him to make him suspect that Rosanna had reheved her 
roind by confessing something to Mr. Franklin Blake. 

This notion had barely struck me — ^when who should 
appear at the end of the shrubbery walk but Rosanna 
Spearman in her own proper person 1 She was followed by 
Penelope, who was evidently tr 3 nng to make her retrace 
her steps to the house. Seemg that Mr. Franklin was not 
alone, Rosanna came to a standstill, evidently in great 
perplexity what to do next. Penelope waited behind her, 
Mr. Franklin saw the girls as soon as I saw them. The 
Sergeant, with his .devilish cunning, took on not to have 
noticed them at all. All this happened in an instant. 
Before either Mr. Frankhn or I could say a word. Sergeant 
Cuff struck in smoothly, with an appearance of continuing 
the previous conversation. 

“ You needn't be afraid of harming the girl, sir,'' he said 
to Mr. Franklin, speaking in a loud voice, so that Rosanna 
might hear him. On the contrary, I recommend you to 
honour me with your confidence, if you feel any interest in 
Rosanna Spearman." 

Mr. Franklin instantly took on not to have noticed the 
girls either. He answered, speakmg loudly on his side : 

“ I take no interest whatever in Rosanna Spearman." 

I looked towards the end of the walk. AH I saw at the 
distance was that Rosanna suddenly turned round the 
moment Mr. Franklin had spoken. Instead of resisting 
Penelope, as she had done the moment before, she now let 
my daughter take her by the arm and lead her back to the 
house. 

The breakfast bell rang as the two girls disappeared — 
and even Sergeant Cuff was now obliged to give it up as a 
bad job ! He said to me quietly, “ I shall go to Frizinghall, 
Mr. Betteredge ; and I sh^ be back before two." He went 
his way without a word more — and for some few hours we 
were well nd of him, 

** You must make it right with Rosanna," Mr. Franklin 
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said to me, when we were alone. I seem to foe fated to 
say or do something awkward before that nniticky girl. 
You must have seen yourself that Sergeant Cufi laid a trap 
for footh of us. If he* could confuse me I or irritate her mto 
breaking out, either she or I might ha\^e said something 
which would answer his purpose. On the spur of the 
moment, I saw no better way out of it than the way I 
took* It stopped the girl from saying anything, and it 
showed the Sergeant that I saw through him. He was 
evidently listening, Betteredge, when I was speaking to 
yovc last night.** 

He had done worse than listen, as I privatei}^ thought to 
myself. He had remembered my telling him that the girl 
was in love with Mr. Franklin ; and he had calculated on 
that, when he appealed to Mr. Franklin*s interest in Ros- 
anna — ^in Rosanna’s heanng. 

** As to listening, sir,” I remarked (keeping the other 
point to myself), “ we shall all be rowing m the same boat 
if this sort of thing goes on much longer. Pr>dng, and 
peeping, and listemng are the natural occupation' of people 
situated as we are. In another day or two, ]Mr. Franklin, 
we shall all be struck dumb together — ^for this reason, that 
we shall all be listemng to surpnse each other’s secrets, 
and all know it. Excuse my breaking out, sir. The homd 
mystery hanging over us iii this house gets into my head 
like liquor, and makes me 's\ild. I won’t forget what 5’ou 
have told me. I’U take the first opportunity of making 
it nght with Rosanna Spearman.” 

” You haven’t said anything to her yet about last night, 
have you ? ” Mr. Franklin asked. 

No, sir.” 

Then say nothing now I had better not in\ 4 te the 
girl’s confidence, with the Sergeant on the look-out to sur- 
prise us together. IMy conduct is not ver^=^ consistent, 
Betteredge — is it ! I see no way out of this business which 
isn’t dreadful to think of, unless the Diamond is traced to 
Rosanna. And yet I can’t, and won’t, help Sergeant Cuff 
to find the girl out.” 

Unreasonable enough, no doubt. But it was my state of 
mind as well. I thoroughly understood him. If you will, 
for once in your life, remember that you are mortal, perhaps 
you will thoroughly understand him" too. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Going down to the front door, I met the Sergeant on the 
steps. 

It went against the grain with me, after what had passed 
between us, to show him that I felt any sort of interest in his 
proceedings. In spite of myself, howevei, I felt an mterest 
that there was no resisting. My sense of digmty sank from 
under me, and out came the words : “ VVhat news from 
Frizmghall ^ ” 

“ I have seen the Indians,’’ answered Sergeant Cuff. 
“ And I have found out what Rosanna bought privately m 
the town on Thursday last. The Indians will be set free 
on Wednesday in next week. There isn’t a doubt on my 
mind, and there isn’t a doubt on Mr. Murthwaite’s mind, 
that they came to this place to steal the Moonstone. Their 
calculations were all thrown out, of course, by what hap- 
pened in the house on Wednesday night ; and they have no 
more to do with the actual loss of the jewel than you have. 
But I can tell you one thing, Mr Betteredge — ^if we don’t find 
the Moonstone, they will. You have not heard the last of 
the three jugglers yet.” 

Mr Frankhn came back horn his walk as the Sergeant 
said those startling words. Governing his curiosity better 
thai^I had governed mine, he passed us without a word, 
and went on into the house. 

As for me, having already dropped my dignity, I deter- 
mined to have the whole benefit of the sacrifice. “ So 
much for the Indians,” I said. “ What about Rosanna 
next ? ” 

Sergeant Cuff shook his head. 

The mystery m that quarter is thicker than ever,” he 
said. I have traced her to a shop at Frizmghall, kept by 
a linen-draper named Maltby. She bought nothing what- 
ever at any of the other drapers’ shops, or at any milliners* 
or tailors’ shops ; and she bought nothing at Maltby’ s but 
a piece of long-cloth. She was very particular in choosing 
a certain quality. As to quantity, she bought enough to 
make a nightgown.” 
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** Whose nightgown ? I asked. 

Her own, to be sure. Between twelve and three, on the 
Thursday morning, she must have slipped down to your 
young lady's room, to settle the hiding of the Moonstone 
while all the rest of you were in bed. In going back to her 
own room, her nightgown must have brushed the wet paint 
on the door. She couldn't wash out the stain ; and she 
couldn't safely destroy the mghtgown without first pro- 
viding another like it, to make the inventory of her linen 
complete." 

What proves that it was Rosanna's nightgown ? " I 
objected. 

"The material she bought for making the substitute dress," 
answered the Sergeant "If it had been Miss Verinder's 
nightgown, she would have had to buy lace, and frilling, 
and Lord knows what besides ; and she*^ wouldn't have had 
time to make it in one night. Plain long-cloth means a 
plain servant’s nightgown. No, no, Mr. Betteredge — all 
that is clear enough The pinch of the question is — why, 
after having provided the substitute dress, does she lude 
the smeared nightgown instead of destroying it ^ If the 
girl won’t speak out, there is‘only one way of settling the 
difficulty. The hiding-place at the Shivering Sand must 
be searched — ^and the true state of the case will be discovered 
there." 

" How axe you to find the place ^ " I inquired 

" I am sorry to disappoint you," said the Sergeant — " but 
that's a secret wrhich I mean” to keep to myself " 

(Not to irritate your curiosity as he imtated mine, I 
may here inform you that he had come back from Fnzing- 
hall pro\uded with a search-wnrrant. His expenence in 
such matters told him that Rosanna was in all probability 
carrying about her a memorandum of the hidmg-place, to 
guide her, in case she returned to it, under changed cir- 
cumstances and after a lapse of time Possessed of this 
memorandum, the Sergeant would be furnished with all 
that he could desire.) 

" Now, Mr. Betteredge," he w’ent on, " suppose w^e drop 
speculation and get to business. I told Joyce to have an 
eye on Rosanna. \\Tiere is Joyce ? " 

Joyce was the Fnzinghall policeman who had been left 
by Superintendent Seegrave at Sergeant Cufi’s disposal. 
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The clock struck two, as he put the question ; and, punctual 
to the moment, the carriage came round to take Mss Rachel 
to her aunt's. 

“ One thing at a time,** said the Sergeant, stopping me as 
I was about to send in search for Joyce. “ I must attend 
to Miss Verinder first." 

As the rain was still threatening, it was the close carriage 
that had been appointed to take Mss Rachel to Frizinghall. 
Sergeant Cuff beckoned Samuel to come down to him from 
the rumble behind. 

"You will see a friend of mine waiting among the trees, 
on this side of the lodge gate," he said. " My friend, with* 
out stopping the carriage, will get up into the rumble with 
you. You have nothing to do but to hold your tongue, and 
shut your eyes Otherwise, you will get into trouble." 

With that advice, he sent the footman back to his place. 
What Samuel thought I don't know. It was plain, to my 
mind, that Mss Rachel was to be privately kept in view 
from the time when she left our house — ^if she did leave it. 
A watch set on my young lady < A spy behind her in the 
rumble of her mother’s carnage ! I could have cut my 
own tongue out for having forgotten myself so far as to 
speak to Sergeant Cufi. 

The first person to come out of the house was my lady. 
She stood aside, on the top step, posting herself there to 
see what happened. Not a word did she say, either to the 
Sergeant or to me. With her lips closed, and her arms 
folded in the light garden cloak which she had wrapped 
round her on coming into the air, there she stood, as still 
as a statue, waiting for her daughter to appear. 

In a minute more. Mss Rachel came downstairs — ^very 
nicely dressed in some soft yellow stuff, that set off her 
dark complexion, and clipped her tight (in the form of a 
jacket) round the waist. She came swiftly out to us, as 
straight as a lily on its stem, and as lithe and supple in 
every movement she made as a young cat Nothing that 
I could discover was altered in her pretty face but her eyes 
and her lips. Her eyes were brighter and fiercer than I 
liked to see ; and her lips had so completely lost their 
colour and their smile that I hardly knew them again. She 
kissed her mother in a hasty and sudden manner on the 
cheek She said, “ Try to forgive me, mamma," — and then 
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pulled down ber veil over her face so vehemently that she 
tore it. In another moment she had run down the steps, 
and had rushed into the carriage as if it was a Inding-place. 

Sergeant Cuff was just as quick on his side. He put 
Samuel back, and stood before Miss Rachel, with the open 
carriage-door in his hand, at the instant when she settled 
herself in her place. 

“ What do you want ? says Mss Rachel, from behind 
her veil. 

I want to say one word to you, miss,’' answered the 
Sergeant, l^fore you go. I can’t presume to stop your 
paying a visit to your aunt. I can only venture to" say 
that your leaving us, as things are now, puts an obstacle in 
the w’ay of my recovering 3rour Diamond. Please to under- 
stand that ; and now decide for yourself whether you go 
or stay.” 

Miss Rachel never even answered him. Drive on, 
James ! ” she called out to the coachman. 

Without another word, the Sergeant shut the carriage- 
door. Just as he closed it, M. Frankhn came running down 
the steps. ** Good-bye, Rachel,” he said, holding out his 
hand, 

” Drive on ! ” cried Mss Rachel, louder than ever, and 
takmg no more notice of M. Frankhn than she had taken 
of Sergeant CuS. 

Mr. Frankhn stepped back thunderstruck, as well he 
might be. The coachman, not knowing what to do, looked 
towards my lady, still standing immovable on the top step 
My lady, with anger and sorrow and shame all strugghhg 
together in her face, made him a sign to start the horses, 
and then turned back hastily into the house Mr. Franklin, 
recovering the use of his speech, called after her, as the 
carriage drove off, ** Aunt ! you were quite right. Accept 
my thanks for all your kindness — and let me go.” 

My lady turned as though to speak to him ; then, as if 
distrusting herself, waved her hand kmdly Let me see 
you before you leave us, Franklin,” she said, iti a broken 
voice — and went on to her own room. 

“ Do me a last favour, Betteredge,” says Mr. Franklin, 
turning to me, with the tears in his eyes. " “ Get me away 
to the train as soon as you can ! ” 

He too went his way into the house. For the moment. 
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Miss Rachel had completely unmanned him. Judge from 
that how fond he must have been of her 1 

Sergeant CufE and I were left face to face at the bottom 
of the steps. The Sergeant stood with his face set towards 
a gap in the trees commanding a view of one of the wind- 
ings of the drive which led from the house. He had his 
hands in his pockets, and he was softly whistling The Last 
Rose of Summer to himself. 

There’s a time for everything ’ ” I said savagely 
enough. “ This isn’t a time for whisthng ” 

At that moment the carnage appeared in the distance, 
through the gap, on its way to the lodge-gate. There was 
another man, besides Samuel, plainly visible in the rumble 
behind. 

** All right ! ” said the Sergeant to himself. He turned 
round to me. ** It’s no time for whistling, Mr. Betteredge, 
as you say. It’s time to take this business in hand, now, 
without spanng anybody. We’ll begin with Rosanna 
Spearman. Where is Joyce ? ” 

We both called for Joyce, and received no answer. I sent 
one of the stable-boys to look for him. 

You heard what I said to Miss Verinder ? ” remarked 
the Sergeant, while we were waiting. ** And you saw how 
she received it ? I tell her plainly that her leaving us wiU 
be an obstacle in the way of my recovering her Diamond — 
and she leaves in the face of that statement > Your young 
lady has got a travelling companion in her mother’s carnage, 
Mr. Betteredge — ^and the name of it is, the Moonstone.” 

I said nothing. I only held on hke death to my belief 
in Miss Rachel. 

The stable-boy came back, followed — ^very unwillingly, as 
it appeared to me — ^by Joyce 

Where is Rosanna Spearman ? ” asked Sergeant Cufi. 

** I can’t account for it, sir,” Joyce began ; and I am 

very sorry. But somehow or other ” 

” Before I went to Fiizinghall,” said the Sergeant, cut- 
ting him short, ** I told you to keep your eyes on Rosanna 
Spearman without allowmg her to discover that she was 
being watched. Do you mean to tell me that you have let 
her give you the slip ? ” 

” I am afraid, sir,” says Joyce, beginning to tremble, 
** that I was perhaps a httle too careful not to let her dis- 
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done one of two things. She has either gone direct to 
Fnzinghall (before I can get there), or she has gone first 
to visit her hiding-place at the Shivering Sand. The first 
thing to find out is, which of the servants saw the last of 
her before she left the house.'* 

On instituting this inquiry, it turned out that the last 
person who had set eyes on Rosanna was Nancy, the kitchen- 
maid. 

Nancy had seen her slip out with a letter in her hand and 
stop the butcher's man, who had just been delivering some 
meat at the back door. Nancy had heard her ask the man 
to post the letter when he got back to Frizinghall. The 
man had looked at the address, and had said it was a round- 
about way of dehvenng a letter directed to Cobb's Hole, 
to post it at Frizinghall — and that, moreover, on a Saturday, 
wmch would prevent the letter from gettmg to its destina- 
tion until Monday morning Rosanna had answered that 
the dehvery of the letter being delayed till Monday was of 
no importance. The only thing she wished to be sure of 
was that the man would do what she told him. The man 
had promised to do it, and had dnven away. Nancy had 
been called back to her work in the kitchen. And no other 
person had seen anything afterwards of Rosanna Spearman. 

“Well ? " I asked, when we were alone again. 

“ Well," says the Sergeant. “ I must go to Frizinghall." 

“ About the letter, sir ^ " 

“Yes. The memorandum of the hiding-place is in that 
letter. I must see the address at the post-ofi&ce. If it is 
the address I suspect, I shall pay our mend, Mrs. Yolland, 
another visit on Monday next." 

I went with the Sergeant to order the pony-chaise. In 
the stable-yard we got a new light thrown on the missing 
girl. 


CHAPTER XIX 

The news of Rosanna’s disappearance had, as it appeared, 
spread among the out-of-door servants. They too had 
made their inquiries ; and they had ]ust laid hands on a 
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quick little imp, nicknamed Duffy — ^who was occasion- 
ally employed in weeding the garden, and who had seen 
Rosanna Spearman as lately as half an hour since. Duffy 
was certain that the girl had passed him in the hr-plantatiori, 
not walking but running, m the direction of the sea-shore. 

“ Does this boy know the coast hereabouts ? asked 
Sergeant Cuff. 

“ He has been born and bred on the coast/’ I answered. 

'' Duffy I " says the Sergeant, “ do yon want to earn a 
shilling ? If you do, come along with me. Keep the pony- 
chaise ready, Mr. Betteredge, till I come back.’' 

He started for the Shivering Sand at a rate that my legs 
(though well enough preserved for my time of life) had no 
nope of matching. Little Duffy, as" the way is with the 
young savages in our parts when they are m high spirits, 
gave a howl, and trotted off at the Sergeant’s heels. 

I don’t know how long it was after the Sergeant had gone 
to the sands, when Duffy came running back with a message 
for me. Sergeant Cuff had given the boy a leaf tom out of 
his pocket-book, on which was wTitteh in pencil, Send 
me one of Rosanna Spearman’s boots, and be quick 
about it.” 

I dispatched the first woman-servant I could find to 
Rosanna’s room ; and I sent xhe boy back to say that I 
myself would follow him with the boot. 

As I got near the shore, the clouds gathered black, and 
the rain came down, drifting m great white sheets of water 
before the wind I heard the thunder of the sea on the 
sandbank at the mouth of the bay A little farther on, I 
passed the boy crouching for shelter under the lee of the 
sand-hills Then I saw the raging sea and the rollers 
tumbling m on the sand-bank, and the driven rain sweeping 
over the waters like a flying garment, and the yellow wilder- 
ness of the beach with one solitary black figure standing on 
it — ^the figure of Sergeant Cufl 

He waved his hand towards the north when he first saw 
me Keep on that side > ” he shouted. “ And come on 
down here to me ! ” 

I went down to him, choking for breath, with my heart 
leaping as if it was like to leap out of me. I was past 
speaking. I had a hundred questions to put to him ; and 
not one of them would pass my lips. His face brightened 
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me. I saw a look in his eyes which was a look of horror. 
He snatched the boot out of my hand, and set it in a foot- 
mark on the sand, bearing south from us as we stood, and 
pointing straight towards the rocky ledge called the South 
Spit. The mark was not yet blurred out by the rain — and 
the girl’s boot fitted it to a hair. 

The Sergeant pointed to the boot in the footmark without 
saying a word. 

I caught at his arm and tried to speak to him, and failed 
as I had failed when I tried before. He went on, following 
the footsteps do^n and down to where the rocks and the 
sand joined. The South Spit was just awash with the 
flowing tide ; the waters heaved over the hidden face of the 
Shivering Sand. Now this way and now that, with an 
obstinate patience that was dreadful to see, Sergeant Cuff 
tried the boot in the footsteps, and always found it pointing 
the same way — straight to the rocks. Hunt as he might, 
no sign could he find an3rwhere of the footsteps wallang 
from them 

She has been back at the hiding-place,” I heard the 
Sergeant say to himself, ” Some fatal accident has hap- 
pened to her on those rocks ” 

The girl’s altered looks, and words, and actions — ^the 
numbed, deadened way in which she listened to me, and 
spoke to me — ^when I had found her sweeping the corridor 
but a few hours since, rose up in my mind, and warned me, 
even as the Sergeant spoke, that his guess was wide of the 
dreadful truth I tned to tell him of the fear that had 
frozen me up I tried to say, '' The death she has died. 
Sergeant, was a death of her oivn seeking.” No ' the words 
wouldn’t come. The dumb trembhng held me in its grip. 
I couldn’t feel the dnving ram I couldn’t see the rising 
tide. As in the vision of a dream, the poor lost creature 
came back before me. I saw her again as I had seen her 
in the past time — on the morning when I went to fetch her 
into the house. I heard her again, telling me that the 
Shivering Sand seemed to draw her to it against her will, 
and wondering whether her grave was waiting for her there. 
The horror of it struck at me, in some unfathomable way, 
through my own child. My girl was just her age. My girl, 
tned as Rosanna was tried, might have lived that miserable 
life, and died this dreadful death. 
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The Sergeant kindly lifted me up, and turned me away 
from the sight of the place where she had perished. 

With that relief, I began to fetch my breath again, and 
to see things about me as things really were. Looking 
towards the sand-hills I saw the men-servants from out-ol- 
doors, and the fisherman, named YoUand, all running down 
to us together ; and all, having taken the alarm, calling 
out to know if the girl had been found. In the fewest words 
the Sergeant showed them the evidence of the footmarks, 
and told them that a fatal accident must have happened to 
her. He then picked out the fisherman from the rest, and 
put a question to him, turning about again towards the sea : 
“tell me,’’ he said, “could "a boat have taken her off, in 
such weather as this, from those rocks where her footmarks 
stop ? ” 

The fisherman pointed to the rollers tumbling in on the 
sand-bank and to the great waves leaping up in clouds of 
foam against the headlands on either side of us. 

“ No boat that ever was built,” he answered, “ could have 
got to her through that ” 

Sergeant Cufi looked for the last time at the footmarks 
on the sand, which the ram was now fast blurring out, 

“ There,” he said, “ is the evidence that she can’t have 
left this place b}^ land. And here,” he went on, looking 
at the fisherman," “ is the evidence that she can’t hav^e got 
away by sea.” He stopped and considered for a minute. 
“ She vvaa seen running towards this place half an hour 
before I got here from the house,” he said to Yolland 
“ Some time has passed since then. Call it, altogether, an 
hour ago. Ho\v high would the water be, at that time, on 
this side of the rocks ? ” He pointed to the south side — 
otherwise, the side which was not filled up by the quicksand. 

“ As the tide makes to-day,” said the fisherman, “ there 
wouldn’t have been water enough to drown a kitten on that 
side of the Spit an hour since.” 

Sergeant Cufi turned about northward, towards the quick- 
sand 

“ How much on this side ? ” he asked. 

“ Less still,” answered Yolland. “ The Shivering Sand 
would have been just awash, and no more ” 

The Sergeant turned to me, and said that the accident 
must have happened on the side of the quicksand. My 
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tongue was loosened at that. ** No accident 1 I told him, 
“ 'V^en she came to this place, she came, weary of her life, 
to end it here/* 

He started back from me. How do you know ? ** he 
asked. The rest of them crowded round. The Sergeant 
recovered himself instantly. He* put them back from me ; 
he said I was an old man ; he said the discovery had shaken 
me ; he said, Let him alone a little.’* Then he turned to 
Yolland, and asked, Is there any chance of finding her, 
when the tide ebbs again ? ** And Yolland answered, 
“ None. What the Sand gets, the Sand keeps for ever ’* 
Having said that, the fisherman came a. step nearer, and 
addressed himself to me. 

“ Mr. Betteredge,” he said, “ I have a word to say to you 
about the young woman’s death. Four foot out, broad- 
wise, along the side of the Spit, there’s a shelf of rock about 
half fathom down under the sand. My question is — ^why 
didn’t she strike that ? If she slipped by accident from 
ofi the Spit, she fell in where there’s foothold at the bottom 
at a depth that would barely cover her to the waist. She 
must have waded out, or jumped out, into the Deeps beyond 
— or she wouldn’t be missing now. No accident, sir ! The 
Deeps of the Quicksand have got her. And they have got 
her by her own act.” 

After that testimony from a man whose knowledge was 
to be relied on, the Sergeant was silent. The rest of us, 
like him, held our peace. With one accord, we all turned 
back up the slope of the beach. 


CHAPTER XX 

Those in front had spread the news before us. We found 
the servants in a state of pamc. As we passed my lady's 
door, it was thrown open violently from the inner side- My 
mistress came out among us (with Mr. Franklin following, 
and trying vainly to compose her), quite beside herself - 
with the horror of the thing. 
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“ You are answerable for this ! she cried out, threaten- 
ing the Sergeant wildly with her hand. “ Gabriel ! give 
that wretch his money — ^and release me from the sight of 
him ! 

The Sergeant was the only one among us %vho was fit to 
cope with her — ^being the only one among us who was in 
possession of himself. 

I am no more answerable for tliis distressing calamity, 
my lady, than you are,” he said. ” If, in half an hour from 
this, you still insist on my leaving the house, I will accept 
your ladyship’s dismissal,’ but not your ladyship’s money.” 

It was spoken very respectfully, but verx’- at the 

same time — and it had its effect on my mistress as well as 
on me. She suffered Mr. Franklin to lead her back into the 
room. As the door closed on the two, the Sergeant, looking 
about among the women-servants in his observant way, 
noticed that while all the rest were merely frightened, Pene- 
lope was in tears. “ When your father has changed his wet 
clothes,” he said to her, ” come and speak to us, in your 
father’s room.” 

Before the half-hour was out, I had got my dry clothes 
on, and had lent Sergeant Cuff such a change of dress as he 
required Penelope came in to us to hear what the Ser- 
geant wanted with her I don’t think I ever felt what a 
good dutiful daughter I had so strongly as I ielt it at that 
moment I took her and sat her on my "knee — and I prayed 
God bless her. She hid her head on my bosom, and put her 
arms round my neck — and we waited a little while m 
silence. The poor dead girl must have been at the bottom 
of it, I think, with my daughter and with me. The Ser- 
geant went to the ndndow, and stood there looking out. I 
thought it nght to thank him for considering us both m 
this way — and I did. 

At the end of the half-hour my mistress’s bell rang. 

On my way to answer it I met ^Ir Franklin coming out 
of his aunt’s" sitting-room He mentioned that her lady- 
ship was ready to see Sergeant Cuff — ^in my presence as 
before, and he added that he himself wante’d to say two 
words to the Sergeant first. On our way back to my "room, 
he stopped, and looked at the railway time-table" in the 
hall 

“ Are you really going to leave us, sir ? ” I asked. ” Miss 
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Rachel will surely come right again, if you only give her 
time ? 

“ She will come right again,’* answered Mr. Franklin, 
“ when she hears that I have gone away, and that she will 
see me no more.** 

In the meantime. Sergeant CufE and I proceeded to my 
lady’s room. 

At the last conference we had held with her, we had found 
her not over willing to lift her eyes from the book which she 
had on the table. On this occasion there was a change for 
the better. She met the Sergeant’s eye with an eye that 
was as steady as his own. The family spirit showed itself 
in every line of her face ; and I knew that Sergeant CufE 
would meet his match when a woman hke my mistress 
was strung up to heax the worst he could say to her. 


CHAPTER XXI 

The first words, when we had taken our seats, were spoken 
by my lady. 

“ Sergeant CufE,” she said, “ there was perhaps some 
excuse for the inconsiderate manner in which I spoke to 
you half an hour since. I have no wish, however, to claim 
that excuse. I say, with perfect sincerity, that I regret it, 
if I wronged you.” 

The grace of voice and manner with which she made him 
that atonement had its due efEect on the Sergeant. He 
requested permission to justify himself — ^putting his justi- 
fication as an act of respect to my mistress. It was im- 
possible, he said, that he could be in any way responsible 
for the calamity which had shocked us all, for this suf&cient 
reason, that his success in bringing his inquiry to its proper 
end depended on his neither saying nor doing anything that 
could alarm Rosanna Spearman. He appealed to me to 
testify whether he had, or had not, earned that object out. 
I could, and did, bear witness that he had. And there, as 
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I thought, the matter might have been judiciously iSft to 
come to an end. 

Sergeant Cuff, however, took it a step further, evidently 
(as you shall now judge) with the purpose of forcing the 
most painful of ah possible explanations to take place 
between her ladyship and himself. 

“ I have heard a motive assigned for the young woman^s 
suicide/* said the Sergeant, which may possibly be the 
right one. It is a motive quite unconnected with the case 
which I am conducting here, I am bound to add, however, 
that my own opinion points the other wav. Some unbear- 
able anxiety in connection -with the missing Diamond has, 
I believe, driven the poor creature to her own destruction. 
I don’t pretend to know what that unbearable anxiety may 
have been. But I think (with your ladyship’s permission) 
I can lay my hand on a person who is capable of deciding 
whether I am right or wrong ” 

“ Is the person now in the house ? ” my mistress asked, 
after waiting a little. 

“ The person has left the house, my lad^’ ” 

That answer pointed as straight to iliss Rachel as straight 
could be A silence dropped on us which I thought would 
never come to an end. Lord ’ how the wmd howled, and 
how the ram drove at the window, as I sat there waiting for 
one or other of them to speak again ! 

“ Be so good as to express yourself plainly,” said my lady. 
** Do you refer to my daughter ^ ” 

” I "do,” said Sergeant Cuff, m so many words. 

My mistress had her cheque-book on the table w^hen we 
entered the room — no doubt to pay the Sergeant his fee. 
She now put it back in the drawer. It went to my heart to 
see howher poor hand trembled — ^the hand that had loaded her 
old servant with benefits ; the hand that,I pray God, may take 
mine, when my time comes, and I leave my place for ever I 
“ I had hoped,” said my lady, very slowly and quietly, 
** to have recompensed your services, and to have parted 
with you without Miss Verinder’s name ha\ing been openly 
mentioned between us as it has been mentioned now. My 
nephew has probably said something of this, before you 
came into my room ? ” 

“ Mr. Blake gave his message, my lady. And I gave ^Ir. 
Blake a reason ” 

6 
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“ It is needless to tell me your reason. After what y6u 
have just said, you Imow as well as I do that you have gone 
too far to go back. I owe it to myself, and I owe it to my 
child, to insist on your remaining here, and to insist on your 
speaking out.*' 

The Sergeant looked at his watch. , , 

‘‘ If there had been time, my lady,’* he answered, ** 1 
should have preferred writing my report, instead of com- 
municating it by word of mouth. But, if this inquiry is 
to go on, time is of too much importance to be wasted in 
writing. I am ready to go into the matter at once. It is 
a very painful matter for me to speak of, and for you to 
hear ” 

There my mistress stopped him once more. 

** I may possibly make it less painful to you, and to my 
good servant and friend here,” she said, “ if I set the 
example of speaking boldly on my side. You suspect Miss 
Verinder of deceiving us all, by secreting the Diamond for 
some purpose of her own ? Is that true ? ” 

“ Quite true, my lady.” 

Very well Now, before you begin, I have to tell you, 
as Miss Vennder’s mother, that she is absolutely incap able of 
doing what you suppose her to have done. Your knowledge 
of her character dates from a day or two since. My know- 
ledge of her character dates from the beginning of her life. 
State your suspicion of her as strongly as you please — ^it 
is impossible that you can ohend me by doing so. I am 
sure, beforehand, that (with all your experience) the cir- 
cumstances have fatally misled you in this case. Mind 1 
I am in possession of no private information. I am as 
absolutely shut out of my daughter’s confidence as you are 
My one reason for speaking positively, is the reason you 
have heard already. I know my child 1” 

She turned to me, and gave me her hand I kissed it in 
silence. “ You may go on,” she said, facing the Sergeant 
again as steadily as ever. 

Sergeant Cuff bowed. My mistress had produced but 
one effect on him. His hatchet face softened for a moment, 
as if he was sorry for her. As to shaking him in his own 
conviction, it was plain to see that she had not moved him 
by a single inch. He settled himself in his chair ; and he 
began his vileattackonMissRachel’scharacter in thesewords: 
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** I must ask your Iad3rship/' he said, to look this matter 
in the face, from my point of \dew as well as from yours. 
Will you please suppose yourself coming down here, in my 
place, and with my experience ? and will you allow me to 
mention very briefly what that experience' has been ? 

My mistress signed to him that she \rould do tliis. The 
Sergeant went on : 

** For the last twenty years,” he said, I have been 
largely employed in cases of family scandal, acting in the 
capacity of confidential man. It is well within my experi- 
ence that young ladies of rank and position do occasion- 
ally have private debts which they dare not acknowledge 
to their nearest relatives and fiiends. Sometimes the 
milliner and the jeweller are at the bottom of it. Some- 
times the money is wanted for purposes which I don’t sus- 
pect in this case, and which I won’t shock you by mention- 
ing. Bear m mind what I have said, m^-' lady — and now 
let us see how events in thi.s house have forced me back 
on my own experience, whether I liked it or not ’ ” 

He* considered with himself for a moment, and went on — 
with a horrid clearness that obliged you to understand him ; 
with an abominable justice that favoured nobody 

My first information relating to the loss of the Moon- 
stone,” said the Sergeant, ** came to me irom Superintendent 
Seegrave. He proved to my complete satisfaction that he 
was perfectly mcapable of managing the case. The one 
thing he said which struck me as worth listening to, was 
this — ^that Miss Verinder had declined to be questioned by 
him, and had spoken to him with a perfectly incomprehen- 
sible rudeness and contempt. I thought tWs cunous — 
but I attributed it mamly to some clumsiness on the 
Superintendent’s part which might have offended the young 
lady. After that, I put it by in my mind, and applied 
myself, single-handed, to the case It ended, as you are 
aware, in the discovery of the smear on the door, and in 
Mr. Franklin Blake's e\idence sarisftdng me that this 
same smear and the loss of the Diamond were pieces of 
the same puzzle. So far, if I suspected anything, I sus- 
pected that the Moonstone had been stolen, and that one 
of the servants might prove to be the thief. ^ ^"e^y good. 
In this state of things, what happens ? !Miss Verinder sud- 
denly comes out of her room, and speaks to me. I observe 
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three suspicious appearances in that young lady. She is 
still violently agitated, though more than four-and-twenty 
hours have passed since the Diamond was lost. She treats 
me as she has already treated Superintendent Seegrave. 
And she is mortally offended with Mr. Franklin Blake, 
Very good again. Here (I say to myself) is a young lady 
who has lost a valuable jewel — a young lady, also, as my 
own eyes and ears inform me, who is of an impetuous 
temperament. Under these circumstances, and with that 
character, what does she do ^ She betrays an incompre- 
hensible resentment against Mr. Blake, Mr. Superintendent, 
and myself — otherwise, the very three people who have all, 
in their different ways, been tr3nng to help her to recover 
her lost jewel. Having brought my mquiry to that point 
— Ihen, my lady, and not till then, I begin to look back 
into my own mind for my own experience. My own 
experience explains Miss Verinder's otherwise incompre- 
hensible conduct. It associates her with those other 
young ladies that I know of. It tells me she has debts 
she daren't acknowledge that must be paid. And it sets 
me asking myself, whether the loss of the Diamond may 
not mean — ^that the Diamond must be secretly pledged to 
pay them. That is the conclusion which my experience 
draws from plain facts. What does your ladyship’s experi- 
ence say against it ? " 

What I have said already," answered my mistress. 

The circumstances have nusled you." 

Sergeant Cuff went on : 

“ Right or wrong, my lady," he said, “ having drawn my 
conclusion, the next thing to do was to put it to the test, 
I suggested to your ladyship the examination of all the 
wardrobes in the house. It was a means of finding the 
article of dress which had, in aU probability, made the 
smear ; and it was a means of putting my conclusion to 
the test. How did it turn out ? Your ladyship consented ; 
Mr. Blake consented ; Mr. Ablewhite consented. Miss 
Verinder alone stopped the whole proceeding by refusing 
point-blank. That result satisfied me that my view was 
the right one. If your ladyship and Mr. Betteredge persist 
in not agreeing with me, you must be blind to what hap- 
pened before you this very day. In your hearmg, I told 
the young lady that her leaving the house (as things were 
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then) would put an obstacle in the way of my recovering 
her jewel. You saw yourselves that she drove o££ in the 
face of that statement. You saw yourselves that, so far 
from forgiving Mr. Blake for having done more than ail 
the rest of you to put the clue into my hands, she publicly 
insulted Mr. Blake on the steps of her mother’s house. 
What do these things mean ? If Miss Vennder is not 
pnvy to the suppression of the Diamond, what do these 
things mean ? 

Finding that I made no remark, and that my mistress 
made no remark. Sergeant Cuff proceeded. Lord 1 how 
it did enrage me to notice that he was not in the least put 
out by our silence ! 

^ ** There is the case, my lady, as it stands against Miss 
Vennder alone,'* he said. ** The next thing is to put the 
case as it stands against Miss Yerinder and the deceased 
Rosanna Spearman taken together. We will go back for 
a moment, if you please, to your daughter's refusal to let 
her wardrobe’ be examined. M3" mind being made up, 
after that circumstance, I had two questions to consider 
next. First, as to the right method of conducting my 
inquiry. Second, as to whether 'Miss Yerinder had an 
accomplice among the female servants in the house. After 
carefully thmking it over, I determmed to conduct the 
inquiry in what we should call at our office a highly 
irregular manner. For this reason : I had a family' scandM 
to deal with, which it was m3" business to keep within the 
family limits. The less noise made, and the fewer strangers 
employed to help me, the better. As to the usual course 
of taking people in custod3’ on suspicion, going before the 
magistrate, and all the rest of it — ^nothing of the sort was 
to be thought of when your ladyship's daughter was (as I 
believed) at the bottom of the whole business. In this case, 
I felt that a person of Mr. Betteredge's character and posi- 
tion m the house — knowing the servants as he did, and 
having the honour of the family at heart — ^would be safer 
to take as an assistant than any other person whom I 
could lay my hand on. I should ’have tried Mr. Blake as 
well — but for one obstacle in the way. He saw the drift 
of my proceedings at a very early date ; and, with his 
interest in Miss Vennder, any mutual understanding was 
impossible between him and me. I trouble your ladyship 
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with these particulars to show you that I have kept the 
family secret within the family circle. I am the only out- 
Mder who knows it — and my professional existence depends 
on holding my tongue.” 

Here I felt that my professional existence depended on 
not holding my tongue. To be held up before my mistress, 
in my old age, as a sort of deputy-policeman was, once 
again, more than my Chiistianity was strong enough to 
bear. 

“ I beg to inform your ladyship,” I said, “ that I never, 
to my knowledge, helped this abominable detective busi- 
ness in any way, from first to last ; and I summon Ser- 
geant Cufi to contradict me if he dares 1 ” 

Having given vent in those words, I felt greatly relieved. 
Her ladyship honoured me by a httle friendly pat on the 
shoulder. I looked with righteous indignation at the 
Sergeant to see what he thought of such a testimony as 
that. The Sergeant looked back like a lamb, and seemed 
to hke me better than ever. 

My lady informed him that he might continue his state- 
ment. “ I understand,” she said, “ that you have honestly 
done your best in what you believe to be my interest, I 
am ready to hear what you have to say next.” 

“What I have to say next,” answered Sergeant Cuff, 
“ relates to Rosanna Spearman. I recognized the young 
woman, as your ladyship may remember, when she brought 
the washing-book into this room. Up to that time I was 
inclmed to doubt whether Miss Verinder had trusted her 
secret to any one. When I saw Rosanna, I altered my 
mind. I suspected her at once of being pnvy to the sup- 
pression of the Diamond. The poor creature has met her 
death by a dreadful end, and I donT want your ladyship to 
think, now she's gone, that I was unduly hard on her. If 
this had been a common case of thieving, I should have 
given Rosanna the benefit of the doubt just as freely as I 
should have given it to any of the other servants in the 
house. Our experience of the Reformatory women is, that 
when tried in service — ^and when kindly and judiciously 
treated— i-they prove themselves in the majonty of cases 
to be honestly penitent, and honestly worthy of the pams 
taken with them. But this was not a common case of 
thieving. It was a case — ^in my mind — of a deeply planned 
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fraud, with the owner of the Diamond at the bottom of it. 
Holding this view, the first consideration which naturaliv 
presented itself to me, in connection with Rosanna, was 
this. Would Miss Vennder be satisfied (begging your lady- 
sliip^s pardon) vdth leading us all to think that the Moon- 
stone was merely lost ? Or would she go a step further, 
and delude us into believing that the ^loonstone was 
stolen ? In the latter event there w-as Rosanna Spearman 
— ^with the character of a thief — ready to her hand ; the 
person of all others to lead your ladyship off, and to lead 
me off, on a false scent.*' 

Was it possible (I asked myself) that he could put his 
case against Miss Rachel and" Rosanna in a more homd 
point of view than this ? It mas possible, as you shall now 
see. 

I had another reason for suspecting the deceased 
woman,** he said, “ which appears to me to have been 
stronger still. Who would be the ver>' person to help 
Miss Verinder in raising money privately on the Diamond ? 
Rosanna Spearman. No young lady in Miss Verinder’s 
position could manage such a nsk}” matter as that by her- 
self A go-between she must have, and who so fit, I ask 
again, as Rosanna Spearman ^ Your ladyship's deceased 
housemaid was at the top of her profession when she was a 
thief. She had relations, to my certain knowledge, with 
one of the few men in London (in the money-lending line) 
who would advance a large sum on such a notable jewel as 
the Moonstone, without asking awkward questions, or in- 
sisting on awkward conditions. Bear this in mind, my 
lady ; and now let me show you how my suspicions have 
been justified by Rosanna's own acts, and b}” the plain 
inferences to be drawn from them.** 

He thereupon passed the whole of Rosanna’s proceedings 
under review. You are already as well acquainted with 
those proceedings as I am ; and you will understand how 
unanswerably this part of his report fixed the guilt of being 
concerned in the disappearance of the ^Moonstone on tbe 
memory of the poor dead girl. Even my nustress was 
daunted by what he said now. She made him no answer 
when he had done. It didn’t seem to matter to the Ser- 
geant whether he was answered or not. On he went 
(devil take him I), just as steady as ever. 
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Having stated the whole case as I understand it/’ he 
^id, “ I have only to tell your ladyship now what I pro- 
pose to do next, I see two ways of bringing this inquiry 
successfully to an end. One of those ways I look upon as a 
certainty. The other, I admit, is a bold ex;^enment and 
nothing more. Your ladyship shall decide. Shall we take 
the certainty first ? 

My mistress made him a sign to take his own way and 
choose for himself. 

“ Thank you/’ said the Sergeant. ** We’ll begin with the 
certainty, as your ladyship is so good as to leave it to me. 
Whether Miss Vennder remams at Frizinghall, or whether 
she returns here, I propose, in either case, to keep a careful 
watch on all her proceedings — on the people she sees, on the 
ndes and walks she may take, and on the letters she may 
write and receive.” 

“ What next ? ” asked my mistress. 

** I shall next,” answered the Sergeant, “ request your lady- 
ship’s leave to introduce into the house, as a servant in the 
place of Rosanna Spearman, a woman accustomed to pnvate 
inquiries of this sort, for whose discretion I can answer.” 

” What next ? ” repeated my mistress. 

” Next,” proceeded the Sergeant, ” and last, I propose to 
send one of my brother-officers to make an arrangement 
with that money-lender in London, whom I mentioned just 
now as formerly acquainted with Rosanna Spearman — and 
whose name and address, your ladyship may rely on it, 
have been commumcated by Rosanna to Mss Vennder. 
I don’t deny that the course of action I am now suggest- 
ing will cost money and consume time. But the result is 
certain. We run a line round the Moonstone, and we draw 
that line closer and closer until we find it in Miss Verinder’s 
possession, supposing she decides to keep it. If her debts 
press, and she decides on sending it away, then we have 
Dur man ready, and we meet the Moonstone on its arrival 
n London.” 

To hear her own daughter made the subject of such a 
proposal as this, stung my mistress into speaking angrily 
or the first time. 

Consider your proposal declined, in every particular,” 
he said, ” And go on to your other way of brmgmg the 
nquiry to an end.” 
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“ My other way,” said the Sergeant, going on as easy as 
ever, is to that bold expenment to which I have 
alluded, I think I have formed a pretty correct estimate 
of IMiss Vennder’s temperament. She is quite capable 
(according to my belief) of committing a daring fraud. 
But she IS too hot and impetuous in temper, and too little 
accustomed to deceit as a habit, to act the hypocrite in 
small things and to restrain herself under all provocations. 
Her feehngs, in this case, have repeatedly got beyond her 
control at the very time when it was plainly her interest 
to conceal them. It is on this pecuhanty m her character 
that I now propose to act. I want to give her a great shock 
suddenly, under circumstances that will touch her to the 
quick. In plain Enghsh, I want to tell Bliss Vennder, 
without a wrord of warning, of Rosanna's death — on the 
chance that her own better feelings will hurr^’’ her into 
making a clean breast of it. Does your ladyship accept 
that alternative ? *' 

Bly mistress astomshed me beyond all power of expres- 
sion." She answered him on the instant : 

*^Yes; Ido.” 

** The pony-chaise is ready,” said the Sergeant. I wish 
your ladyship good niormng.” 

Bly lady held up her hand, and stopped him at the 
door. 

” My daughter's better feelings shall be appealed to, as 
you propose,” she said. ” But I claim the nght, as her 
mother, of putting her to the test myself. You will 
remain here, if you please ; and I will go to Fnzmg- 
haU,” 

For once in his life the great Cuff stood speechless with 
amazement, like an ordinary man. 

My imstress rang the bell, and ordered her waterproof 
thmgs. It was still pourmg with ram ; and the close car- 
nage had gone, as you know, with Bliss Rachel to Fnzing- 
haU. I tiled to dissuade her ladyship from facing the 
severity of the weather. Quite useless 1 I asked leave to 
go with her, and hold the umbreUa. She wouldn’t hear 
of it. The pony-chaise came round, with the groom m 
charge. “You may rely on two thmgs,” she said to Ser- 
geant Cuff m the hall. “ I wiU try the expenment on 
Sliss Vennder as boldly as you could try it yourself. And 
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I will inform yon of the result, either personally, or by 
letter, before the last tram leaves for London to-mght ” 
With that she stepped into the chaise, and, taMng the 
reins herself, drove ofi to Fxizinghall. 


CHAPTER XXII 

IMy mistress having left us, I had leisure to think of Ser- 
geant Cuff. I found him sittmg in a snug comer of the 
hall consulting his memorandum book, and curlmg up 
viciously at the comers of the lips. 

Malang notes of the case ? ” I asked. 

“ No,” said the Sergeant. ** Looking to see what my 
next professional engagement is.” 

” Oh ! ” I said. You think it"s ail over then, here ? ” 

I think,” answered Sergeant Cuff, ” that Lady Verinder 
is one of the cleverest women in England. I also think a 
rose much better worth looking at than a diamond. Where 
is the gardener, Mr. Betteredge ? ” 

There was no getting a word more out of him on the 
matter of the Moonstone. He had lost all interest in his 
own inquiry; and he would persist m looking for the 
gardener. An hour afterwards I heard them at high 
words m the conservatory, with the dog-rose once more at 
the bottom of the dispute. 

In the meantime, it was my business to find out whether 
Mr. Franklin persisted m his resolution to leave us by the 
afternoon train. 

I tried the moming-room, and found him at last. There 
he was at the window, drawing hierogl3^hics with his finger 
in the damp on the glass. 

“ Your sherry is waiting for you, sir,” I said to him. I 
naight as well have addressed myself to one of the four walls 
>f the room ; he was down in the bottomless deep of his 
ywn meditations, past all pulhng up. ” How do you explain 
Rachel's conduct^ Betteredge ? ” was the only answer I 
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received. Not being ready with the needful reply, I pro- 
duced Robinson Crusoe^ in which I am firmly persuaded 
some explanation might have been found, if we had only 
searched long enough for it. 'Mi. Franklin shut up Robin- 
son Crusoe. “ '^^y not look into it ? ” he said, as if I had 
personally objected to looking into it. Why the devil 
Jose your patience, Betteredge, when patience is all that’s 
wanted to arrix’-e at the truth ? Don’t interrupt me. 
Rachel’s conduct is perfectly intelligible. What do we 
know ? We know that the loss of the Moonstone, on 
Thursday morning last, threw her into a state of nerx’ous 
excitement, from which she has not recox'-ered yet. Very 
well, then— don’t interrupt me. Now. being m a state of 
nervous excitement, how are we to expect that she should 
behave as she might otherwise hax^e behaved to any of the 
people about her? Arguing in this xx^ay, from’^within- 
outwards, what do we reach ? Rachel, properly speaking, 
IS not Rachel, but Somebody Else. Do I mind being 
cruelly treated by Somebody Else ^ You are unreasonable 
enough, Betteredge ; but you can hardly accuse me of that. 
Then how does it end ? It ends, m*^sj>ite of your con- 
founded Enghsh narrowness and prejudice, m my being 
perfectly happy and comfortable. WTiere’s the sherry ? *' 

My head was by this time m such a condition that I was 
not quite sure whether it was my oxvn head or !Mr. Frank- 
hn’s. I got Franklin his sherry ; I retired to my own 
room ; and I solaced myself with the most composing pipe 
of tobacco I ex^er remember to hax-e smoked in my life. 

The pony-chaise returned a good half-hour before I had 
ventured to expect it. My lady had decided to remain for 
the present at her sister’s house. The groom brought 
letters from his mistress ,* one addressed to jVIt. Franklin, 
and the other to me. 

Mr. Frankhn’s letter I sent to him in the library — ^into 
which refuge his driftmgs had now taken him for the second 
time. IMy own letter 1 read in my own room. A cheque, 
which dropped out when I opened it, informed me (beloie 
I had mastered the contents) that Sergeant Cuff’s dismissal 
from the inquiry’' after the Moonstone was now a settled 
thing. 

I sent to the conservatory to say that I washed to speak 
to the Sergeant directly. He appeared, xvith his mind full 
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of the gardener and the dog-rose, declaring that the equal 
of Mr. Begbie for obstinacy never had existed yet, and 
never would exist again. I requested him to dismiss such 
wretched trifling as this from our conversation, and to give 
his best attention to a really serious matter. Upon that 
he exerted himself sufficiently to notice the letter in my 
hand. “ Ah ! ” he said in a weary way, “ you have heard 
from her ladyship. Have I anything to do with it, Mr. 
Betteredge ? 

“You shall judge for yourself. Sergeant I thereupon 
read him the letter (with my best emphasis and discretion), 
in the following words : 

My good Gabriel, — I request that you will inform 
Sergeant Cufi that I have performed the promise I made to 
him, with this result, so far as Rosanna Spearman is con- 
cerned. Miss Vennder solemnly declares that she has never 
spoken a word in private to Rosanna since that unhappy 
woman first entered my house. They never met even 
accidentally on the night when the Diamond was lost, and 
no communication of any sort whatever took place between 
them from the Thursday morning vrhen the alarm was first 
raised in the house to this present Saturday afternoon, when 
Miss Vennder left us. After telling my daughter suddenly, 
and in so many words, of Rosaima Spearman* s suicide — 
this IS what has come of it.** 

Having reached that point, I looked up, and asked Ser- 
jeant Cuff what he thought of the letter so far ? 

I should only offend you if I expressed my opinion,** 
mswered the Sergeant. Go on, Mr. Betteredge,** he said, 
vith the most exasperatmg resignation, go on.** 

When I remembered that this man had had the audacity 
o complain of our gardener* s obstinacy, my tongue itched 
o ** go on ** in other words than my mistress* s. This time, 
lowever, my Christianity held firm. I proceeded steadily 
nth her ladyship* s letter : 

** Having appealed to Miss Verinder in the manner which 
tie officer thought most desirable, I spoke to her next in 
ie manner which I myself thought most likely to impress 
er. On two different occasions, before my daughter left 
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my roof, I privately warned her that she was exposing her- 
self to suspicion of the most unendurable and most degrad- 
ing kind. I have now told her, in the plainest terms, that 
my apprehensions have been realized. 

Her answer to this, on her own solemn affirmation, is 
as plain as words can be. In the first place, she owes no 
money privately to any living creature. In the second 
place, the Diamond is not now, and never has been, in her 
possession since she put it into her cabinet on Wednesday 
night. 

'' The confidence which my daughter has placed in me 
goes no further than this. She maintains an obstinate 
silence when I ask her if she can explam the disappearance 
of the Diamond. She refuses, with tears, when I appeal 
to her to speak out for my sake. * The day will come when 
you will know why I am careless about being suspected, and 
why I am silent even to you, I have done much to make 
my mother pity me — ^nothing to make my mother blush 
for me.’ Those are my daughter’s own words. 

After what has passed between the officer and me, I 
thmk — stranger as he is — that he should be made acquainted 
with what Mss Vennder has said, as well as you. Read 
my letter to him, and then place m his hands the cheque 
which I enclose. In resigning all further claim on his 
services, I have only to say that I am convinced of his 
honesty and his mtelligence ; but I am more firmly per- 
suaded than ever that the circumstances in this case have 
fatally misled him.” 

There the letter ended. Before presenting the cheque, I 
asked Sergeant Cuff if he had any remark to make. 

** It’s no part of my duty, IVIr. Betteredge,” he answered, 
** to make remarks on a case when I have done with it ” 

I tossed the cheque across the table to him. ” Do you 
believe in that part of her ladyship’s letter ? ” I said in- 
dignantly. 

The Sergeant looked at the cheque, and lifted up his 
dismal eyebrows in acknowledgment of her ladyship’s 
liberality. 

“ This is such a generous estimate of the value of my 
time,” he said, “ that I feel bound to make some return 
for it. ITl bear in mind the amount in this cheque, 
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Mr. Betteredge, when the occasion comes round for remem- 
hering it ” 

'' What do you mean ? ’* I ashed. 

** Her ladyship has smoothed matters over for the present 
very cleverly,*' said the Sergeant. “ But tins family scandal 
is of the soft that bursts up again when you least expect it. 
We shall have more detective-business on our hands, sir, 
before the Moonstone is many months older.** 

If those words meant anything, and if the manner in 
which he spoke them meant anything — ^it came to this. 
My mistress's letter had proved, to his mind, that Miss 
Rachel was hardened enough to resist the strongest appeal 
that could be addressed to her, and that she had deceived 
her own mother (good God, under what circumstances 1) by 
a series of abominable hes. How other people, in my place, 
might have replied to the Sergeant I don't Icnow. I 
answered what he said in these plain terms ; 

'' Sergeant Cuff, I consider your last observation as an 
insult to my lady and her daughter I ” 

“ Mr. Betteredge, consider it as a warning to yourself, and 
you will be nearer the mark." 

Hot and angry as I was, the infernal confidence with which 
he gave me that answer closed my hps. 

I walked to the window to compose myself. The rain 
had given over, and who should I see in the courtyard 
but Mr, Begbie, the gardener, waiting outside to continue 
the dog-rose controversy with Sergeant Cuff. 

“ My compliments to the Sairgent," said Mr. Begbie, the 
moment he set eyes on me. “ If he’s mmded to walk to 
the station, I'm agreeable to go with him,” 

“ What ! ’* cnes the Sergeant, behind me, “ are you not 
convinced yet ? ” 

“ The de'il a bit I'm convinced ? ” answered Mr. Begbie. 

“ Then I'll walk to the station ! ” said the Sergeant. 

Then I'll meet you at the gate ’ ” says Mr. Begbie. 

I was angry enough, as you know — ^but how was any 
man's anger to hold out against such an interruption as this ? 
Sergeant Cuff noticed the change in me, and encouraged it 
by a word in season. Come I come ! ” he said, “ why 
lot treat my view of the case as her ladyship treats it ? 
^y not say, the circumstances have fatally misled 
ne 
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To take anything as her ladyship took it was a privilege 
worth enjoying-— even with the disadvantage of its having 
been ofiereS to me by Sergeant Cuff. I cooled slowly dowm 
to my customary level. I regarded any other opinion of 
Miss Rachel, than my lady^s opinion or mine, with a loftv 
contempt. The only thing I could not do was to keep ofi 
the subject of the Moonstone ^ ^ly own good sense ought 
to have warned me, T know, to let the matter rest — but, 
there ! the virtues which distinguish the present generation 
were not invented in my time. Sergeant Cuh* had hit me 
on the raw, and though I did look dowm upon him with 
contempt, the tender place still tingled for all that. Tlie 
end of it was that I pen^ersely led him back to the subject 
of her ladyship’s letter I am quite, satisfied myself/^ I 
said. '' But never mind that ! Go on as if I was still open 
to conviction. You think Mss Rachel is not to be believed 
on her word ; and you sa^' we shall hear of the ^Moonstone 
again. Back your" opinion, Sergeant,” I concluded, in an 
airy way, ” Back your opinion.” 

Instead of taking ofience, Sergeant Cuff seized my hand 
and shook it till my fingers ached again. 

“ I declare to heaven,” says this strange officer solemnly, 

I would take to domestic "service to-morrow, IMr. Better- 
edge, if I iiad a chance of being employed along with Y'oii ! 
To say you are as transparent as a child, sir, is to pay the 
children a comphment which nine out ol ten of them don’t 
deserve. There * there * we won’t begin to dispute again. 
You shall have it out of me on easier terms than that. ^ I 
won’t say a word more about her ladyship or about Mss 
Verinder — I’ll only turn prophet, for once in a way, and for 
your sake, I have warned you already that you haven’t 
done with the Moonstone yet. Very well. Now I’ll tell 
you, at parting, of three things which will happen in the 
future, and which, I believe, will force themselves on your 
attention, whether you like it or not.” 

” Go on 1 ” I said, quite unabashed, and just as airy as 
ever. 

“ First,” said the Sergeant, you will hear something 
from the Yollands — ^when the postman delivers Rosanna’s 
letter at Cobb’s Hole, on Monday next.” 

If he had thrown a bucket of cold water over me, I doubt 
if I could have felt it much more unpleasantly than I felt 
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those words. Miss RacheFs assertion of her innocence had 
left Rosanna’s conduct — ^the making the new nightgown, 
the hiding the smeared mghtgown, and all the rest of it — 
entirely without explanation. And this had never occurred 
to me till Sergeant Cufi forced it on my mind all m a 
moment ! 

“ In the second place,” proceeded the Sergeant, “ you 
will hear of the three Indians again. You will hear of them 
in the neighbourhood if Miss Rachel remains in the neigh- 
bourhood. You will hear of them in London if Miss Rachel 
goes to London ” 

Having lost all interest in the three jugglers, and having 
thoroughly convinced myself of my young lady’s innocence, 
I took this second prophecy easily enough. So much for 
two of the three things that are going to happen,” I said. 
“ Now for the third 1 ” 

” Third, and last,” said Sergeant Cuff, you will, sooner 
or later, hear something of that money-lender m London, 
whom I have twice taken the hberty of mentioning already. 
Give me your pocket-book, and I’ll make a note for you of 
his name and address — so that there may be no mistake 
about it if the thing really happens.” 

He wrote accordingly on a blank leaf : ” Mr. Septimus 
Luker, Middlesex Place, Lambeth, London.” 

” There,” he said, pointing to the address, ” are the last 
words on the subject of the Moonstone which I shall trouble 
you with for the present. Time will show whether I am 
right or wrong. In the meanwhile, sir, I carry away with 
cne a sincere personal liking for you, which I think does 
tionour to both of us If we don’t meet again before my 
professional retirement takes place, I hope you will come 
ind see me in a little house near London which I have got 
ny eye on. There will be grass walks, Mi. Betteredge, I 
promise you, in my garden. And as for the white moss 
ose 

“ The de’il a bit ye’ll get the white moss rose to grow, 
inless ye bud him on the dogue-rose first,” cried a voice 
t the window. 

We both turned round. There was the everlasting Mr, 
Jegbie, too eager for the controversy to wait any longer at 
tie gate. The Sergeant wrung my" hand, and darted out 
ito the qourt-yard, hotter still on his side. ** Ask him 
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about the moss rose when he comes back, and see if I have 
left him a leg to stand on 1 ** cried the great Cuf, hailing me 
through the window in his turn. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

I HAD kept the pony-chaise ready in case j^Ir. Franklin per- 
sisted in leaving us“ by the tram that mght. The appear- 
ance of the luggage, followed downstairs by IMr. Frankim 
himself, informed me plainly enough that he had held finn 
to a resolution for once in his hte, 

“ So you have really made up your mind, sir ? ’’ I said, as 
we met in the hall. Why not wait a day or two longer, 
and give Miss Rachel another chance V* 

Instead of rephnng to me in words, he put the letter which 
her ladyship haci addressed to him into my hand. The 
greater part of it said over again what had been said already 
in the other commumcation received by me. But there 
was a bit about ^Iiss Rachel added at the end, which will 
account for the steadiness of Mr. Franklin’s determination, 
if it accounts for nothmg else. 

“ You will wonder, I dare say ” (her ladyship wrote), ** at 
my allowing my own daughter to keep me perfectly in the 
dark. A Diamond worth twenty thousand pounds has 
been lost — ^and I am left to infer" that the mystery of its 
disappearance is no mystery to Rachel, and that some 
incomprehensible obligation of silence has been laid on her 
by some person or persons utterly unknown to me, with 
some object in view at winch I cannot even guess Is it 
conceivable that I should allow myself to be trifled with 
in this way ? It is quite conceivable in Rachel’s present 
state. She is in a condition of nervous agitation pitiable 
to see. I dare not approach the subject of the Moonstone 
again until time has done something to quiet her. To this 
end I have not hesitated to dismiss the police-officer. The 
mystery which baffles us, baffles him too. This is not a 
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matter in which any stranger can help us. He adds to 
what 1 have to safer ; and he maddens Rachel if she only 
hears his name. 

“It is impossible for me to excuse the perversity that 
holds you responsible for consequences which neither you 
nor I could imagine or foresee. She is not to be reasoned 
with — she can only be pitied. I am grieved to have to say 
it, but, for the present, you and Rachel are better apart. 
The only advice I can offer you is, to give her time/’ 

I handed the letter back, sincerely sorry for Mr. FranMin, 
for I knew how fond he was of my young lady ; and I saw 
that her mother’s account of her had cut him to the heart. 
“ You know the proverb, sir,” was all I said to him. “ When 
things are at the worst, they’re sure to mend. Things can’t 
be much worse, Mr. Franklin, than they are now.” 

Mr. Frankhn folded up his aunt’s letter without appear- 
ing to be much comforted by the remark which I had 
ventured on addressing to him. 

“ When I came here from London with that horrible 
Diamond,” he said, “ I don’t believe there was a happier 
household in England than this. Look at the household 
now I Scattered, disunited — ^the very air of the place 
poisoned with mystery and suspicion I Do you remember 
that morning at the Shivering Sand when we talked about 
my Uncle Herncastle and his birthday gift ^ The Moon- 
stone has served the Colonel’s vengeance, Betteredge, by 
means which the Colonel himself never dreamt of 1 ” 

With that he shook me by the hand, and went out to the 
pony-chaise. 

I followed him down the steps. It was very miserable to 
see him leaving the old place, where he had spent the hap- 
piest years of nis life, in this way. Penelope (sadly upset 
by all that had happened in the house) came round crying, 
to bid him good-bye. Mr, Franklin Mssed her. I waved 
my hand as much as to say, “ You’re heartily welcome, 
sir/’ Some of the other female servants appeared, peeping 
ifter him round the comer. He was one of those men 
vhom the women all like. At the last moment I stopped 
he pony-chaise and begged as a favour that he would let 
xs hear from him by letter. He didn’t seem to heed what I 
aid — ^he was looking round from one thing to another, 
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talking a sort of farewell of the old house and grounds. 

Tell ns where you are going to, sir ! *' I said, holding on 
by the chaise, and trying to get at his future plans in that 
way. Mr. Franklin pulled his hat down suddenly over his 
eyes. “ Going ? says he, echoing the word after me. I 
am going to the devil ! 

On the next day (Sunday) the close carnage, which had 
been kept at Mr. Ablewhite’s, came back to us empty. 
The coachman brought a message for me, and written 
instructions for my lady’s own maid, and for Penelope, 

The message mformed me that my mistress had deter- 
mined to take Miss Eachel to her house in London on the 
Monday. The written instructions informed the two maids 
of the clothing that was wanted, and directed them to meet 
their mistresses in town at a given hour. Most of the other 
servants were to follow. My lady had found Miss Rachel 
so unwilhng to return to the house, after what had happened 
in it, that she had decided on going to London direct from 
Frizinghall. I was to remain in the country, until further 
orders, to look after things indoors and out. The servants 
left with me were to be put on board wages. 

How the Monday affected the rest of the household I 
don’t know. The Monday gave me a good shake up. The 
first of Sergeant Cuiff’s prophecies of what was to happen 
— ^namely, that I should hear from the YoUands — came true 
on that day. 

I had seen Penelope and my lady’s maid off m the railway 
with the luggage for London, and was pottering about the 
grounds when I heard my name called. Turning round, I 
found myself face to face with the fisherman’s daughter, 
Limping Lucy. Bating her lame foot and her leanness 
(this last a horrid drawback to a woman, in my opimon), 
the girl had some pleasing quahties in the eyes of a man. _ A 
dark, keen, clever face, and a nice clear voice, and a beautiful 
brown head of hair counted among her merits. A crutch 
appeared in the list of her misfortunes. And a temper 
reckoned high in the sum total of her defects. 

Well, my dear,” I said, ” what do you want with me ? *’ 
Where’s the man you call Franklin Blake ? says the 
girl, fixing me with a fierce look as she rested herself on her 
crutch. 
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" That’s not a respectful way to speak of any gentleman/’ 
I answered. ** If you wish to inquire for my lady’s nephew, 
you will please to mention him as Mr. Franklin Blake.” 

She limped a step nearer to me, and looked as if she could 
have eaten me ahve. ” Mr. Franklin Blake ? ” she re- 
peated after me. ” Murderer Franklin Blake would be a 
fitter name for him.” 

My practice with the late Mrs. Betteredge came in handy 
here. Whenever a woman tnes to put you out of temper, 
turn the tables, and put her out of temper instead. One 
word does it as well as a hundred ; and one word did it 
with Limping Lucy. I looked her pleasantly m the face, 
and I said — ” Pooh ’ ” 

The girl’s temper flamed out directly. She poised her- 
self on her sound foot, and she took her crutch and beat 
it furiously three times on the ground. ” He’s a murderer ! 
he’s a murderer I he’s a murderer ! He has been the death 
of Rosaima Spearman 1 ” She screamed that answer out 
at the top of her voice. One or two of the people at work 
in the grounds near us looked up — saw it was Limping Lucy 
— ^knew what to expect from that quarter — ^and looked 
away again. 

He has been the death of Rosanna Spearman ? ” I 
repeated. “ What makes you say that, Lucy ? ” 

” What do you care ! V^at does any man care 1 Oh 1 
if she had only thought of the men as I think, she imght 
have been hving now ! ” 

” She always thought kindly of me, poor soul,” I said ; 
** and, to the best of my ability, I always tried to act kmdly 
by her.'* 

I spoke those words in as comforting a manner as I could. 
The truth is, I hadn’t the heart to irritate the girl by another 
of my smart rephes. I had only noticed her temper at 
first. I noticed her wretchedness now — ^and wretchedness is 
not uncommonly insolent, you will find, m humble hfe. My 
answer melted Limping Lucy. She bent her head down, 
and laid it on the top of her crutch. 

” I loved her,’’ the girl said softly, She had Hved a 
miserable life, Mr, Betteredge — ^vile people had ill-treated 
her and led her wrong — and it hadn't spoiled her sweet 
temper. She was an angel. She might have been happy 
^vith me. I had a plan for our gomg to London together 
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like sisters, and living by our needles. That man came 
here and spoilt it all. He bewitched her. Don’t teU me 
he didn’t mean it, and didn’t know it. He ought to have 
known it. He ought to have taken pity on her. ^ I can’t 
live without him — and, oh, Lucy, he never even looks at 
me.’ That’s what she said. Cruel, cruel, cruel. I said, 
' No man is worth fretting for in that way.’ And she said, 
‘ There are men worth dying for, Lucy, and he is one of 
them. ’ I had saved up a little money. I had settled things 
with father and mother. I meant to take her away from 
the mortification she was suffering here. We should have 
had a little lodging in London, and hved together like sis- 
ters. She had a good education, sir, as you know, and she 
wrote a good hand. She was quick at her needle. I have 
a good education, and I write a good hand. I am not as 
quick at my needle as she was — ^but I could have done. 
We might have got our living nicely. And, oh 1 what 
happens this mormng ? what happens this morning ? Her 
letter comes and tells me that she has done with the burden 
of her hfe. Her letter comes and bids me good-bye for 
ever. Where is he ? ” ones the girl, lifting her head from 
the crutch, and flaming out agam through her tears. 

Where’s this gentleman that I mustn’t speak of, except 
with respect ? Ha, Mr. Betteredge, the day is not far off 
when the poor will rise against the rich. I pray Heaven 
they may begin with h%m, I pray Heaven they may begm 
with him.” 

Here was another of your average good Christians, and 
here was the usual break-down, consequent on that same 
average Chnstiamty being pushed too far ! The parson 
himself (though I own this is sa3nng a great deal) could 
hardly have lectured the girl in the state she was in now. 
All I ventured to do was to keep her to the point — in the 
hope of something turning up which might be worth 
hearing. 

What do you want with Mr. Franklin Blake ? ” I asked. 

I want to see him.” 

“ For an3rthmg particular ? ” 

“ I have got a letter to give him.” 

” From Rosanna Spearman ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Sent to you in your own letter ? ” 
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Yes.” 

Was “ttie darkness going to lift ? Were all the discoveries 
that I wa^ dying to make, coining and offering themselves 
to me of their own accord ? I was obliged to wait a 
moment. Sergeant Cuff had left his infection behind him. 
Certain signs and tokens, personal to myself, warned me 
that the detective-fever was beginning to set m again. 

You can't see Mr. Franklin," I said. 

** I must, and wiU, see him." 

“ He went to London last night." 

Limping Lucy looked me hard in the face, and saw that 
I was speaking the truth. Without a word more she turned 
about again instantly towards Cobb’s Hole. 

Stop ! " I said. “ I expect news of Mr. Franklin Blake 
to-morrow. Give me your letter, and 111 send it on to him 
by the post." 

Limping Lucy steadied herself on her crutch and looked 
back at me over her shoulder. 

“ I am to give it from my hands into his hands," she said. 

And I am to give it to him in no other way." 

“ Shall I write and tell him what you have said ? " 

“ Tell him I hate him. And you will tell him the truth." 

Yes, yes. But about the letter " 

If he wants the letter, he must come back here and 
get it from Me." 

With those words she hmped off on the way -to Cobb’s 
Hole. The detective-fever burnt up all my dignity on the 
spot. I followed her, and tried to make her talk. All in 
vain. It was my misfortune to be a man — and Limping 
Lucy enjoyed disappointing me. Later in the day I tried 
my luck with her mother. Good Mrs. Yolland could only 
cry, and recommend a drop of comfort out of the Dutch 
bottle. I found the fisherman on the beach. He said it 
^as '' a bad job," and went on mending his net. Neither 
father nor mother knew more than I knew. The one way 
eft to try was the chance, which might come with the 
noming, of writing to Mr. Frankhn Blake, 

I leave you to imagine how I watched for the postman 
)n Tuesday morning. He brought me two letters. One, 
rom Penelope (which I had hardly patience enough to read), 
nnounced that my lady and Miss Rachel were safely 
stabhshed in London. The other, from Mr. Jeffco, valet 
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to Mr. Franklin's father, informed me that his master's 
son had left England already. 

On reaching the metropolis, Mr, Franklin had, it appeared, 
gone straight to his father's residence. He arrived at an 
awkward time. Mr. Blake, the elder, was up to his eyes in 
the business of the House of Commons, and was amusing 
himself at home that night with the favourite parliamen- 
tary plaything which they call private bill." Mr. 
JefEco himself showed Mr, Franklin into his father's study. 
“ My dear Franklin ! why do you surprise me in tms 
way ? An37thiug wrong ? " “ Yes ; something wrong with 

Hachel ; I am dreadfully distressed about it.” “ Grieved 
to hear it. But I can’t hsten to you now.” When cmi 
you listen ? ” “ My dear boy 1 I won’t deceive you, I 

can listen at the end of the session, not a moment before. 
Good night.” ** Thank you, sir. Good night.” 

Such was the conversation inside the study as reported 
to me by Mr. Jefco. The conversation outside the study 
was shorter stiU. “ Jeffco, see what time the tidal train 
starts to-morrow morning ? ” At six-forty, Mr. Frank- 
hn.” Have me called at five.” “ Going abroad, sir ? ” 
** Going, Jerico, wherever the railway chooses to take me,” 
“ Shall I tell your father, sir ? ” ” Yes ; tell him at the 

end of the session.” 

The next morning Mr, Franklin had started for foreign 
parts. To what particular place he was bound nobody 
(himself included) could presume to guess. We might 
hear of him next in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America. The 
chances were as equally divided as possible, in Mr. JefEco’s 
opinion, among the four quarters of the globe. 

This news — ^by closing up all prospect of my bringing 
Limping Lucy and Mr. Franklin together — ^at once^ stopped 
any i^rther progress of mine on the way to discovery. 
Penelope’s belief that her fellow-servant had destroyed 
herself through unrequited love for Mr. Franklin Blake was 
confirmed — and that was aU. Whether the letter which 
Rosaima had left to be given to him after her death did, 
or did not, contain the confession which Mr. Franklin had 
suspected her of trying to make to him in her lifetime, it 
was impossible to say. It might be only a farewell word, 
tellmg nothing but the secret of her unhappy fancy for a 
person beyond her reach. Or it might own the whole truth 
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aUout the strange proceedings in which Sergeant CufE had 
detected her, from the time when the Moonstone was lost 
to the time when she rushed to her own destruction at the 
Shivering Sand. A sealed letter it had been placed in 
Limping Lucy's hands, and a sealed letter it remained to 
me and to every one about the girl, her own parents in- 
cluded. We all suspected her of having been in the dead 
woman's confidence ; we aU tried to make her speak ; we 
all failed. Now one, and now another, of the servants — > 
still holding to the belief that Rosanna had stolen the Dia- 
mond and had hidden it — ^peered and poked about the rocks 
to which she had been traced, and peered and poked in 
vain. The tide ebbed, and the tide flowed ; the summer 
went on, and the autumn came. And the Qmcksand, which 
hid her body, hid her secret too. 

The news of Mr. Frankhn's departure from England on 
the Sunday morning, and the news of my lady's arnval in 
London with Miss Rachel on the Monday afternoon, had 
reached me, as you are aware, by the Tuesday’s post. The 
Wednesday came, and brought nothing. The Thursday 
produced a second budget of news from Penelope. 

My girl's letter informed me that some great London 
doctor had been consulted about her young lady, and had 
earned a guinea by remarking that she had better be 
amused. Flower-shows, operas, balls — ^there was a whole 
round of gaieties m prospect ; and Miss Rachel, to her 
mother's astonishment, eagerly took to it all. Mr. God- 
frey had called ; evidently as sweet as ever on his cousm, 
in spite of the reception he had met with when he tried 
his luck on the occasion of the birthday. To Penelope's 
great regret, he had been most graciously received, and had 
added Miss Rachel's name to one of his Ladies' Chanties 
on the spot. My mistress was reported to be out of spirits, 
and to have held two long interviews with her lawyer. 
Certain speculations followed, referring to a poor relation 
of the family — one Miss Clack, whom I have mentioned 
in my account of the birthday dinner, as sitting next to 
Mr. Godfrey, and having a pretty taste in champagne. 
Penelope was astonished to find that Miss Clack had not 
iialled yet. She would surely not be long before she 
fastened herself on my lady as usual — ^and so forth, and so 
brth, in the way women have of girdmg at each other, on 
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and ofE paper. This would not have been worth mentioning, 
I admit, but for one reason. I hear you are likely to be 
turned over to Miss Clack, after parting with me. In that 
case, just do me the favour of not believing a word she 
says, if she speaks of your humble servant. 

On Friday nothing happened — except that one of the 
dogs showed signs of a breaking out behind the ears. I 
gave him a dose of syrup of buckthorn, and put him on a 
diet of pot-hquor and vegetables till further orders. Excuse 
my mentioning this. It has shpped in somehow. Pass it 
over, please. I am fast coming to the end of my offences 
against your cultivated modern taste. Besides, the dog 
was a good creature, and deserved a good physicking ; he 
did indeed. 

Saturday, the last day of the week, is also the last day 
in my narrative. 

The mormng's post brought me a surpnse in the shape 
of a London newspaper. The handwriting on the direc- 
tion puzzled me. I compared it with the money-lender’s 
name and address as recorded in my pocket-book, and 
identified it at once as the wnting of Sergeant Cuff. 

Looking through the paper eagerly enough, after this 
discovery, I found an ink-mark drawn round one of the 
pohce reports. Here it is, at your service. Read it as I 
read it, and you will set the right value on the Sergeant’s 
polite attention in sending me the news of the day : 

'' Lambeth. — Shortly before the dosmg of the court, Mr. 
Septimus Luker, the weh-known dealer in ancient gems, 
carvings, intagli, htc., etc , applied to the sitting magistrate 
for advice. The ap^cant stated that he had been annoyed, 
at intervals throughwt the day, by the proceedings of some 
of those strolling Indians who infest the streets. The per- 
sons complained of were three in number. After having 
been sent away by the police, they had returned agam and 
again, and had attempted to enter the house on the pre- 
tence of askmg for charity. Warned ofE m the front, they 
had been discovered again at the back of the premises. 
Besides the annoyance complained of, Mr. Luker expressed 
himself as bemg under some apprehension that robbery 
might be contemplated. His collection contained many 
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miiqtie gems, both classical and Oriental, of the highest 
value. He had only the day before been compelled to 
dismiss a skilled worlman in ivory carving from his employ- 
ment (a native of India, as we understood), on suspicion of 
attempted theft ; and he felt by no means sure that this 
man and the street jugglers of whom he complained might 
not be acting in concert. It might be their object to 
collect a crowd, and create a disturbance in the street, and, 
in the confusion thus caused, to obtain access to the house. 
In reply to the magistrate, Mr. Luker admitted that he had 
no evidence to produce of any attem;gt at robbery being in 
contemplation. He could speak positively to the annoy- 
ance and interruption caused by the Indians, but not to 
anything else. The magistrate remarked that, if the 
annoyance were repeated, the applicant could summon the 
Indians to that court, where they might easily be dealt 
with under the Act. As to the valuables m Mr. Luker's 
possession, Mr. Luker himself must take the best measures 
for their safe custody. He would do well perhaps to 
communicate with the police, and to adopt such additional 
precautions as their experience might suggest. The 
applicant thanked his worship, and withdrew. 

One of the wise ancients is reported (I forget on what 
occasion) as having recommended his fellow-creatures to 
" look to the end.’' Looking to the end of these pages of 
mine, and wondering for some days past how I should 
manage to write it, I find my plain statement of facts 
coming to a conclusion, most appropriately, of its own self. 
We have gone on, in this matter of the Moonstone, from 
one marvel to another ; and here we end with the greatest 
marvel of all — ^namely, the accomplishment of Sergeant 
Cufi’s three predictions in less than a week from the time 
when he had made them. 

After hearing from the YoUands on the Monday, I had 
aow heard of the Indians, and of the money-lender, in the 
lews from London — ^Miss Rachel herself, remember, being 
ilso in London at the time. You see, I put things at their 
vorst, even when they tell dead against my own view. If 
ron desert me, and side with the Sergeant, on the evidence 
lefore you — ^if the only rational explanation you can see is, 
hat Miss Rachel and Mr, Luker must have got together, 
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and that the Moonstone must be now in pledge in the money- 
lender's house — I own I can’t blame you for arriving at that 
conclusion. In the dark, I have brought you thus far. 
In the dark I am compelled to leave you, with my best 
respects. 
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In this retirement a letter from England has reached me 
at last. I find my insigmficant existence suddenly remem- 
bered by Mr. Franklin Blake. 

The whim has seized him to stir up the deplorable scandal 
of the Moonstone : and I am to help him by writing the 
account of what I myself witnessed while visiting at Aunt 
Verinder’s house in London. Pecuniary remuneration is 
ofiered to me — ^with the want of feehng peculiar to the rich. 
I am to reopen wounds that Time has barely closed : I am 
to recall the most intensely painful remembrances — ^and 
this done, I am to feel myself compensated by a new lacera- 
tion, in the shape of Mr. Blake’s cheque. My nature is 
weak. It cost me a hard struggle, before Christian humihty 
conquered smful pnde, and self-denial accepted the cheque. 

Without my diary, I doubt — ^pray let me express it in the 
grossest terms ! — ^if I could have honestly earned my money. 
With my diary, the poor labourer (who forgives Mr. Blake 
for insulting her) is worthy of her hire. Nothing escaped 
me at the time I was visitmg dear Aunt Vermder. Every- 
thing was entered (thanks to my early traming) day by day 
as it happened ; and everythmg down to the smallest 
particular shall be told here. My sacred regard for truth 
is (thank God) far above my respect for persons. It will 
be easy for Mr. Blake to suppress what may not prove 
to be sufficiently flattering in these pages to the person 
chiefly concerned in them. He has purchased my time; 
but not even Ms wealth can purchase my conscience too.* 

My diary informs me that I was accidentally passing 
Aunt Verinder’s house in Montagu Square' on Monday, 
3rd July 1848. 

Seeing the shutters opened, and the blinds drawn up, I 
felt that it would be an act of polite attention to knock and 
make inquiries. The person who answered the door in- 
formed me that my aunt and her daughter (I really cannot 
call her my cousin ^) had arrived from the country a week 
since, and meditated making some stay in London. I sent 
up a message at once, declining to disturb them, and only 
begging to know whether I could be of any use. 

* Note. Added by Fmnkhn Blake . — Miss Clack may make her mind 
quite easy on this point Nothing will be added, altered, or remove^ 
m her manuscnpt, or in any of the other manuscripts wiuch pass 
through my hands. 
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The person who answered the door took my message in 
insolent silence, and left me standing in the hall. She is 
the daughter of a heathen old man named Betteredge — 
long, too long, tolerated in my aunt's family. I sat down 
in the haU to wait for my answer — and, having always a 
few tracts in my bag, I selected one which proved to be 
quite providentially applicable to the person who answered 
the door. The hall was dirty, and the chair was hard ; 
but the blessed consciousness of returning good for evil 
raised me quite above any trifling considerations of that 
kind. The tract was one of a series addressed to young 
women on the sinfulness of dress. In style it was devoutly 
famiHar. Its title was, “ A Word With You On Your 
Cap-Ribbons." 

“ My lady is much obliged, and begs you will come and 
lunch to-morrow at two." 

I passed over the manner in which she gave her message 
and . the dreadful boldness of her look. I thanked this 
young castaway ; and I said, in a tone of Christian interest, 
** WiU you favour me by accepting a tract ? " 

She looked at the title. Is it written by a man or a 
woman. Mss ? If it’s written by a woman, I had rather 
not read it on that account. If it’s written by a man, I 
beg to inform him that he knows nothing about it." She 
handed me back the tract, and opened the door. We 
must sow the good seed somehow. I waited till the door 
was shut on me, and shpped the tract into the letter-box. 
When I had dropped another tract through the area rail- 
ings I felt relieved, in some small degree, of a heavy 
responsibility towards others. 

We had a meeting that evening of the Select Committee 
of the Mothers’ -Small-Clothes-Conversion-Society. The 
object of this excellent Charity is — ^as all serious people 
loiow — ^to rescue unredeemed fathers’ trousers from the 
pawnbroker, and to prevent their resumption, on the part 
of the irreclaimable parent, by abridging them immediately 
to suit the proportion of the innocent son. I was a member 
at that time of the Select Committee ; and I mention the 
Society here because my precious and admirable fnend, 
Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite, was associated with our work of 
moral and material usefulness. I had expected to see him 
in the board-room on the Monday evemng of which I am 

7 
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now writing, and had proposed to tell him, when we met, 
of dear Aunt Verinder's arrival in London. To my great 
disappointment he never appeared. On my expressing a 
feeling of surprise at his absence, my sisters of the Com- 
mittee all looked up together from their trousers (we had a 
great pressure of business that night), and asked in amaze- 
ment if I had not heard the news. I acknowledged my 
ignorance, and was then told, for the first time, of an 
event which forms, so to speak, the starting-point of this 
narrative On the previous Friday two gentlemen — 
occup3nng widely different positions in society — ^had been 
the victims of an outrage which had startled all London. 
One of the gentlemen was Mr Septimus Luker of Lam- 
beth. The other was Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. 

Living in my present isolation, I have no means of 
introducing the newspaper account of the outrage into my 
narrative. I was also deprived, at the time, of the in- 
estimable advantage of heanng the events related by the 
fervid eloquence of Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. All I can do 
is to state the facts as they were stated, on that Monday 
evening, to me ; proceeding on the plan which I have been 
taught from infancy to adopt in folding up my clothes. 
Everything shall be put neatly, and everything shall be 
put in its place. These lines are written by a poor weak 
woman. From a poor weak woman who will be cruel 
enough to expect more ? 

Early on that memorable day our gifted Mr Godfrey 
happened to be cashing a cheque at a banking-house in 
Lombard Street. The name of the firm is accidentally 
blotted in my diary, and my sacred regard for truth for- 
bids me to hazard a guess in a matter of this kind. Fortun- 
ately, the name of the firm doesn’t matter. What does 
matter is a circumstance that occurred when Mr. Godfrey 
had transacted his business. On gaining the door he 
encountered a gentleman — o, perfect stranger to him — 
who was accidentally leaving the of 5 .ce exactly at the same 
time as himself. A momentary contest of politeness 
snsued between them as to who should be the first to pass 
through the door of the bank. The stranger insisted on 
making Mr. Godfrey precede him ; Mi. Godfrey said a few 
fivil words ; they bowed, and parted in the street. 

Thoughtless and superficial people may say, Here b 
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surely a very trumpery little incident related in an absurdly 
circumstantial manner. Let me try to be worldly — ^let 
me say that trifles, in this case as in many others, led to 
terrible results. Merely premising that the polite stranger 
was Mr. Luker, of Lambeth, we will now follow Mr. God- 
frey home to his residence at Kilburn. 

He found waiting for him in the hall a poorly clad but 
delicate and interesting-looking little boy. The boy 
handed him a letter, merely mentioning that he had been 
entrusted with it by an old lady whom he did not know, 
and who had ^ven him no instructions to wait for an 
answer. Such incidents as these were not uncommon in 
Mr. Godfrey’s large experience as a promoter of public 
charities. He let the boy go, and opened the letter. 

The handwriting was entirely unfamiliar to him. It 
requested his attendance, within an hour’s time, at a 
house in Northumberland Street, Strand, which he had 
never had occasion to enter before. The object sought was 
to obtain from the worthy manager certain details on 
the subject of the Mothers’ -SmaU-Clothes-Conversion- 
Society, and the information was wanted by an elderly 
lady who proposed adding largely to the resources of the 
charity, if her questions were met by satisfactory replies. 
She mentioned her name, and she added that the shortness 
of her stay m London prevented her from giving any longer 
notice to the eminent philanthropist whom she addressed. 

Ordinary people might have hesitated before setting 
aside their own engagements to suit the convenience of a 
stranger. The Christian Hero never hesitates wheie good 
is to be done. Mr. Godfrey instantly turned back, and 
proceeded to the house in Northumberland Street. A most 
respectable though somewhat corpulent man answered the 
door, and, on hearing Mr. Godfrey’s name, immediately 
conducted him into an empty apartment at the back, on 
the drawing-room floor. He noticed two unusual things 
on entering the room. One was a faint odour of musk and 
camphor. The other was an ancient Oriental manuscript, 
richly illuminated with Indian figures and de\dces, that 
lay open to inspection on a table. 

He was looking at the book, the position of which caused 
him to stand with his back turned towards the closed fold- 
ing doors communicating with the front room, when, with- 
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Dut the slightest previous noise to warn him, he felt himself 
suddenly seized round the neck from behind. He had just 
;ime to notice that the arm round his neck was naked and 
-)i a tawny-brown colour before his eyes were bandaged, 
11s mouth was gagged, and he was thrown helpless on the 
loor by (as he judged) two men. A third nfled his pockets, 
ind — ^if, as a lady, I may venture to use such an expression 
—searched him, without ceremony, through and through 
o his skin. 

The outrage had been perpetrated throughout in dead 
lilence. At the end of it some words were exchanged 
imong the invisible wretches, in a language which he did 
lot understand, but m tones which were plainly expressive 
to his cultivated ear) of disappointment and rage. He 
vas suddenly lifted from the ground, placed in a chair, 
md bound there hand and foot. The next moment he felt 
he air flowing in from the open door, listened, and con- 
luded that he was alone again m the room. 

An interval elapsed, and he heard a sound below like the 
ustling of a woman’s dress. It advanced up the stairs 
nd stopped. A female scream rent the atmosphere of 
uilt. A man’s voice below exclaimed '' Hullo ! ” A man’s 
eet ascended the stairs. Mr. Godfrey felt Christian fingers 
infastening his bandage and extracting his gag. He 
Doked in amazement at two respectable strangers, and 
aintly articulated, “ What does it mean ? ” The two 
espectable strangers looked back and said, Exactly the 
uestion we were going to ask you/' 

The inevitable explanation followed. No ! Let me be 
crupulously particular. Sal volatile and water followed, ^ 
0 compose dear Mr. Godfrey’s nerves. The explanation 
ame next. 

It appeared, from the statement of the landlord and land- 
idy of the house (persons of good repute in the neighbour- 
ood), that their first and second floor apartments had been 
ngaged on the previous day, for a week certain, by a most 
3 spectable-looking gentleman — ^the same who has been 
Iready described as answering the door to Mr. Godfrey’s 
nock. The gentleman had paid the week’s rent and all 
le week’s extras in advance, stating that the apartments 
^ere wanted for three Oriental noblemen, friends of his, 
ho were visiting England for the first time. Early in 
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the morning of the outrage, two of the Onental strangers, 
accompanied by their respectable English friend, took 
possession of the apartments. The third was expected to 
]om them shortly; and the luggage (reported as very 
bulky) was announced to follow when it had passed through 
die Custom House late in the afternoon. Not more than 
ten mmutes previous to Mr. Godfrey's visit the third 
foreigner had arrived. Nothing out of the common had 
happened, to the knowledge of the landlord and landlady 
downstairs, until within the last five mmutes — ^when they 
had seen the three foreigners, accompanied by their respect- 
able English fnend, all leave the house together, walking 
quietly in the direction of the Strand. Remembering that 
a visitor had called, and not having seen the visitor also 
leave the house, the landlady had thought it rather strange 
that the gentleman should be left by himself upstairs. 
After a short discussion with her husband, she had con- 
sidered it advisable to ascertain whether an3rfching was 
wrong. The result had followed, as I have already at- 
tempted to descnbe it ; and there the explanation of the 
landlord and landlady came to an end. 

An investigation was next made in the room. Dear Mr. 
Godfrey's property was found scattered in all directions. 
When the articles were collected, however, nothing was 
missing; his watch, chain, purse, keys, pocket-handker- 
chief, note-book, and all his loose papers had been closely 
examined, and had then been left unharmed to be resumed 
by the owner. In the same way, not the smallest morsel 
of property belonging to the proprietors of the house had 
been abstracted. The Onental noblemen had removed 
their own illununated manuscnpt, and had removed noth- 
mg else. 

What did it mean ? Taking the worldly point of view, it 
appeared to mean that Mr. Godfrey had been the victim 
of some incomprehensible error, committed by certain un- 
known men. 

My wealthy relative’s cheque — ^henceforth the incubus of 
my existence — ^warns me that I have not done with this 
record of violence yet. We must leave Mr. Godfrey to 
recover in Northumberland Street, and must follow the 
proceedings of Mr. Luker at a later period of the day. 

After leavmg the bank, Mr. Luker had visited various 
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Darts of London on business errands. Returning to his own 
esidence he found a letter waiting for him, which was de- 
icribed as having been left a short time previously by a boy. 
n this case, as in Mr. Godfrey's case, the handwriting was 
trange ; but the name mentioned was the name of one 
>f Mr. Luker's customers. His correspondent announced 
writing in the third person — ^apparently by the hand of a 
leputy) that he had been unexpectedly summoned to 
^ondon. He had just established himself in lodgings in 
dfred Place, Tottenham Court Road ; and he desired to 
ee Mr. Luker immediately on the subject of a purchase 
/hich he contemplated making. The gentleman was an 
nthusiastic collector of Oriental antiquities, and had been 
or many years a liberal patron of the establishment in 
.ambeth. Oh, when shall we wean ourselves from the 
^-orship of Mammon 1 Mr, Luker called a cab, and drove 
ff instantly to his liberal patron. 

Exactly what had happened to Mr. Godfrey in Northum- 
erland Street now happened to Mr. Luker in Alfred Place. 
>nce more the respectable man answered the door, and 
lowed the visitor upstairs into the back drawing-room, 
here, again, lay the illuminated manuscript on a table, 
[r. Luker's attention was absorbed, as Mr. Godfrey’s 
fctention had been absorbed, by this beautiful work of 
idian art. He too was aroused from his studies by a 
iwny naked arm round his throat, by a bandage over his 
^es, and by a gag in his mouth. He too was thrown 
rostrate, and searched to the skin. A longer interval had 
len elapsed than had passed in the experience of Mr. 
odfrey ; but it had ended as before, in the persons of the 
Duse suspecting something wrong and going upstairs to 
e what had happened. Precisely the same explanation 
hich the landlord in Northumberland Street had given 
> Mr. Godfrey, the landlord in Alfred Place now gave to 
r. Luker. Both had been imposed on in the same way 
r the plausible address and well-filled purse of the respect- 
)le siranger, who introduced himself as acting for his 
reign friends. The one point of difference between the 
;-o cases occurred when the scattered contents of Mr. 
iker’s pockets were being collected from the floor. His 
3itch and purse were safe, but (less fortunate than Mr. 
Ddfrey) one of the loose papers that he earned about him 
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had been taken away. The paper in question acknow- 
ledged the receipt of a valuable of great price which Mr. 
Luker had that day left in the care of his bankers. This 
document would be useless for purposes of fraud, inasmuch 
as it provided that the valuable should only be given up on 
the personal apphcation of the owner. As soon as he re- 
covered himself, Mr. Luker burned to the bank, on the 
chance that the thieves who had robbed him might ignor- 
antly present themselves with the receipt, NotMng had 
been seen of them when he arrived at the establishment, 
and nothing was seen of them afterwards. Their respect- 
able English friend had (in the opinion of the bankers) 
looked the receipt over before they attempted to make use 
of it, and had given them the necessary waniing in good 
time. 

Information of both outrages was communicated to the 
police, and the needful investigations were pursued, I 
believe, with great energy. The authorities held that a 
robbery had been planned, on msuMcient^ information 
received by the thieves. They had been plainly not sure 
whether Mr. Luker had, or had not, trusted the trans- 
mission of his precious gem to another person ; and poor 
polite Mr. Godfrey had paid the penalty of having been 
seen accidentally speaking to him. Add to this, that Mr. 
Godfrey’s absence from our Monday evenmg meeting had 
been occasioned by a consultation of the authorities, at 
which he was requested to assist — and all the explanations 
required being now given, I may proceed with the simpler 
story of my own httle personal experiences in Montagu 
Square. 

I was punctual to the luncheon hour on Tuesday . Refer- 
ence to my diary shows this to have been a chequered day 
— ^much in it to be devoutly regretted, much in it to be 
devoutly thankful for. 

Dear Aunt Vennder received me with her usual grace 
and kindness. But I noticed, after a httle while, that 
something was wrong. 

Luncheon over, my aunt said : " Remember what the 
doctor told you, Rachel, about quietmg yourself with a 
book after taking your meals."’ 

“ I’ll go mto the hbrary, mamma,” she answered. “ But 
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if Godfrey calls, mind I am told of it. I am dying for more 
news of Mm, after Ms adventure in Northumberland 
Street/* She kissed her mother on the forehead, and 
looked my way. " Good-bye, Clack,** she said carelessly. 
Her insolence roused no angry feeling m me ; I only made 
a private memorandum to pray for her. 

When we were left by ourselves, my aunt told me the 
whole horrible story of the Indian Diamond, which, I am 
happy to know, it is not necessary to repeat here. She did 
not conceal from me that she would have preferred keeping 
silence on the subject. But when her own servants all 
knew of the loss of the Moonstone, and when some of the 
circumstances had actually found their way into the news- 
papers — ^when strangers were speculating whether there 
was any connection between what had happened at Lady 
Verinder*s country-house, and what had happened at 
Northumberland Street and Alfred Place — concealment 
was not to be thought of ; and perfect frankness became a 
necessity as well as a virtue. 

The doctors recommend plenty of exercise and amuse- 
ment for Rachel, and strongly urge me to keep her mind as 
much as possible from dwelling on the past,** said Lady 
Verinder, 

Oh, what heathen advice ! ** I thought to myself. In 
tMs Christian country, what heathen advice ! ** 

My aunt went on, “ I do my best to carry out my in- 
structions. But tMs strange adventure of Godfrey* s 
happens at a most unfortunate time. Rachel has been in- 
cessantly restless and excited since she first heard of it. 
She left me no peace till I had written and asked my 
nephew AblewMte to come here. She even feels an interest 
in the other person who was rougMy used — ^Mr. Luker, or 
some such name — ^though the man is, of course, a total 
stranger to her.** 

“ Your knowledge of the world, dear aunt, is superior 
to mine,** I suggested difi&dently. “ But there must 
be a reason surely for tMs extraordinary conduct on 
Rachel* s part. She is keeping a sinful secret from you 
and from everybody. May there not be sometMng in 
these recent events wMch threatens her secret with dis- 
cbvery ? * ' 

Discovery ? ** repeated my aunt. What can you 
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possibly mean ? Discovery through Mr. Luker ? Dis- 
covery through my nephew ? 

As the word passed her lips, a special providence occurred. 
The servant opened the door, and announced Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite. 


CHAPTER II 

Mr. Godfrey followed the announcement of his name — 
as Mr. Godfrey does everything else — exactly at the right 
time. He was not so close on the servant's heels as to 
startle us He was not so far behind as to cause us the 
double inconvenience of a pause and an open door. It is 
in the completeness of his daily hfe that the true Christian 
appears. This dear man was very complete. 

‘'Go to Miss Vennder," said my aunt, addressing the 
servant, “ and tell her Mr. Ablewhite is here.” 

We both inquired after his health We both asked him 
together whether he felt hke himself again, after his terrible 
adventure of the past week. With perfect tact, he contrived 
to answer us at the same moment. Lady Verinder had his 
reply in words. I had his charming smile. 

“ What,” he cned, with infimte tenderness, ” have I done 
to deserve all this sympathy My dear aunt ! my dear 
Miss Clack ! I have merely been mistaken for somebody 
else. I have only been blindfolded ; I have only been 
strangled ; I have only been thrown flat on my back, on a 
very thin carpet, covenng a particularly hard floor. Just 
think how much worse it might have been ! I might have 
been murdered ; I might have been robbed. What have 
I lost ? Nothing but Nervous Force — ^wliich the law 
doesn't recognize as property ; so that, strictly speaking, 
I have lost nothing at all. 

And how is dear Rachel ? StiU en303dng the gaieties of 
London ? So glad to hear it 1 Miss Clack, I need all your 
indulgence I am sadly behindhand with my Committee 
Work and my dear Ladies. But I really do hope to look m 
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at the Mothers^ -Small-Clothes next week. Did yon make 
cheering progress at Monday's Committee ? Was the 
Board hopeful about future prospects ? And are we 
mcely ofi for Trousers ? " 

The heavenly gentleness of his smile made his apologies 
irresistible. The richness of his deep voice added its own 
indescribable charm to the interesting business question 
which he had just addressed to me. In truth, we were 
almost too nicely off for Trousers ; we were quite over- 
whelmed by them. I was just about to say so when the 
door opened again, and an element of worldly disturbance 
entered the room, m the person of Miss Verinder 

She approached dear Mr. Godfrey at a most unladylike 
rate of speed, with her hair shockingly untidy, and her face, 
what 1 should call, unbecomingly flushed. 

I am charmed to see you, Godfrey,” she said, address- 
ing him, I grieve to add, in the off-hand manner of one 
young man talking to another. I wish you had brought 
Mr. Luker with you. You and he (as long as our pre- 
sent excitement lasts) are the two most interesting men in 
all London. Tell me the whole of the Northumberland 
Street story directly. I know the newspapers have left 
some of it out.” 

Dearest Rachel,” he said, in the same voice •which had 
thrilled me when he spoke of our prospects and our trousers, 
“ the newspapers have told you everything — and they have 
told it much better than I can ” 

'' Godfrey thinks we all make too much of the matter,” 
my aunt remarked. ** He has just been saying that he 
doesn't care to speak of it ” 

Why ? ” 

She put the question with a sudden flash in her eyes, 
and a sudden look up into Mr. Godfrey's face. On his 
side, he looked down at her with an indulgence so in- 
judicious and so iU-deserved that I really felt called on to 
interfere. 

Rachel, darling I ” I remonstrated gently, ” true great- 
ness and true courage are ever modest,” 

You are a ve^ good fellow in your way, Godfrey,” 
she said — ^not taking the smallest notice, observe, of me, 
and still speaking to her cousin as if she was one young 
man addressing another. But I am quite sure you are 
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not great ; I don't believe yon possess any extraordinary 
courage ; and I am firmly persuaded — you ever had any 
modesty — ^that your lady-worshippers reheved you of that 
virtue a good many years since. You have some private 
reason for not talking of your adventure in Northumberland 
Street ; and I mean to know it." 

My reason is the simplest imaginable, and the most 
easily acknowledged," he answered, still bearing with her. 
“ I am tired of the subject." 

Come and sit down. I am brimful of downright ques- 
tions ; and I expect you to be brimful of downnght 
answers." 

She actually dragged him across the room to a chair by 
the window, where the light would fall on his face. I 
deeply feel being obliged to report such language and to 
describe such conduct. But, hemmed in as I am, between 
3VIr. Franklin Blake's cheque on one side and my own 
sacred regard for truth on the other, what am I to do ? I 
looked at my aunt She sat unmoved ; apparently in no 
way disposed to interfere. I had never noticed thus kind 
of torpor in her before It was, perhaps, the reaction after 
the trying time she had had in the country. Not a pleasant 
symptom to remark, be it what it might, at dear Lady 
Vermder's age, and wnth dear Lady Verinder's autumnal 
exuberance of figure. 

In the meantime Rachel had settled herself at the 
window with our amiable and forbearing — our too for- 
bearing — ^Mr. Godfrey. She began the string of questions 
with which she had threatened him, taking no more notice 
of her mother or of myself than if we had not been in the 
room. 

Have the police done an 3 rthing, Godfrey ? " 

" Nothing whatever " 

It is certain, I suppose, that the three men who laid the 
trap for you were the same three men who afterwards laid 
the trap for Mr. Luker ? " 

" Humanly speaking, my dear Rachel, there can be no 
doubt of it." 

" And not a trace of them has been discovered ? " 

" Not a trace." 

“ It IS thought — ^is it not ? — ^that these three men are the 
three Indians who came to our house in the country." 
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“ Some people think so ” 

“ Do you think so ? '' 

My dear Rachel, they blindfolded me before I could 
see their faces. I know nothing whatever of the matter. 
How can I offer an opinion on it ? ’' 

Even the angelic gentleness of Mr. Godfrey was, you see, 
beginning to give way at last under the persecution inflicted 
on him. 

I want to know something about Mr. Luker, Godfrey.^' 

“ I am again unfortunate, Rachel. No man knows less 
of Mr. Luker than I do.'' 

“ You never saw him before you and he met accidentally 
at the bank ? " 

Never." 

** You have seen him since ? " 

“ Yes. We have been examined together as well as 
separately to assist the police " 

^^Mr. Luker was robbed of a receipt which he had got 
from his banker's — ^was he not ? Ymat was the receipt 
for ? " 

“ For a valuable gem which he had placed in the safe 
keeping of the bank." 

“ That's what the newspapers say. It may be enough 
for the general reader ; but it is not enough for me. The 
banker's receipt must have mentioned what the gem 
was ? " 

“ The banker's receipt, Rachel — as I have heard it de- 
scribed — ^mentioned nothing of the kind. A valuable gem, 
belonging to Mr. Luker ; deposited by Mr. Luker ; sealed 
with Mr. Luker's seal ; and only to be given up on Mr. 
Luker's personal application. That was the form, and that 
is all I know about it." 

She waited a moment after he had said that. She 
looked at her mother and sighed. She looked back again 
at Mr. Godfrey and went on. 

Some of our private affairs at home," she said, seem 
to have got into the newspapers ? " 

" I grieve to say it is so." 

" And some idle people, perfect strangers to us, are 
trying to trace a connection between what happened at 
our house in Yorkshire and what has happened since here 
in London ? " 
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“ The public curiosity in certain quarters is, I fear, 
taking that turn/' 

“ The people who say that the three unknown men who 
ill-used you and Mr. Luker are the three Indians, also say 
that the valuable gem " 

There she stopped. She had become gradually, within 
the last few moments, whiter and whiter in the face. The 
extraordinary blackness of her hair made this paleness, by 
contrast, so ghastly to look at, that we all thought she 
would faint at the moment when she checked herself in the 
middle of her question. Dear Mr. Godfrey made a second 
attempt to leave his chair. My aunt entreated her to say 
no more. I followed my aunt with a modest medicinal 
peace-offering in the shape of a bottle of salts. We none 
of us produced the shghtest effect on her. “ Godfrey, stay 
where you are. Mamma, there is not the least reason to be 
alarmed about me. Clack, you're dying to hear the end 
of it — I won't faint, expressly to oblige you** 

Those were the exact words she used — taken down in my 
diary the moment I got home. But oh, don't let us 
judge ! My Christian fnends, don't let us judge ! 

She turned once more to Mr. Godfrey. With an obstin- 
acy dreadful to see she went back again to the place where 
she had checked herself, and completed her question in 
these words : 

“ I spoke to you a minute since about what people 
were saying in certain quarters. Tell me plainly, Godfrey, 
do they any of them say that Mr, Luker’s valuable gem is 
— ^the Moonstone ^ " 

As the name of the Indian Diamond passed her Hps, I 
saw a change come over my admirable friend. His com- 
plexion deepened. He lost the gemal suavity of manner 
which is one of his greatest charms. A noble indignation 
inspired his reply. 

“ They do say it," he answered. ‘‘ There are people who 
don't hesitate to accuse Mr. Luker of telhng a falsehood 
to serve some private mterests of his own. He has over 
and over again solemnly declared that, until this scandal 
assailed him, he had never even heard of the Moonstone. 
And these vile people reply, without a shadow of proof to 
justify them : He has his reasons for concealment : we 
decline to beheve him on his oath. Shameful I shameful ! " 
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Eacliel looked at him very strangely — can’t well 
describe how — ^while he was speaking. When he had done 
she said : 

Considering that Mr. Lnker is only a chance acquaint- 
ance of yours, you take up his cause, Godfrey, rather 
warmly.” 

My gifted friend made her one of the most truly evan- 
gelical answers I ever heard in my life. 

** I hope, Rachel, I take up the cause of all oppressed 
people rather warmly,” he said 

She looked back at Mr. Godfrey with what appeared to 
be a sudden pity for him. She went the length — ^the very 
unladyhke length — of taking him by the hand 

I am certain,” she said, that I have found out the 
true reason of your unwillingness to speak of this matter 
before my mother and before me. An unlucky accident 
has associated you in people’s minds with Mr Luker. 
You have told me what scandal says of him. What does 
scandal say of you ^ ” 

Even at the eleventh hour, dear Mr. Godfrey — always 
ready to return good for evil — ^tned to spare her. 

” Don’t ask me ! ” he said. It’s better forgotten, 
Rachel — ^it is indeed.” 

I will hear it ! ” she cried out fiercely, at the top of her 
voice. 

Tell her, Godfrey 1 ” entreated my aunt. Nothing 
can do her such harm as your silence is doing now ’ ” 

Mr. Godfrey’s fine eyes filled with tears. He cast one 
last appealing look at her — ^and then he spoke the fatal 
words : 

« If you will have it, Rachel — ^scandal says that the Moon- 
stone IS in pledge to Mr. Luker, and that I am the man who 
has pawned it.” 

She started to her feet with a scream. She looked back- 
wards and forwards from Mr. Godfrey to my aunt, and 
from my aunt to Mr. Godfrey, in such a frantic manner that 
I really thought she had gone mad. 

** Don’t speak to me 1 Don’t touch me ! ” she ex- 
claimed, shrinking back from all of us (I declare like some 
hunted animal 1) into a corner of the room. “ This is my 
fault 1 I must set it right. I have sacrificed myself — I 
had a right to do that if I liked. But to let an innocent 
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man Ibe ruined ; to keep a secret whicli destroys his char- 
acter for life — Oh, good God, it's too homble 1 I can't 
bear it 1 " 

Indeed, indeed, you exaggerate,” I heard him say. 
'"My reputation stands too high to be destroyed by a 
miserable passing scandal like tjus.” 

** I must, and will, stop it,” she said. Mamma ! hear 
what I say. Miss Clack ! hear what I say. I know the 

hand that took the Moonstone. I know ”, she laid a 

strong emphasis on the words ; she stamped her foot in 
the rage that possessed her — I know that Godfrey Able- 
white %s innocent. Take me to the magistrate, Godfrey 1 
Take me to the magistrate, and I will swear it 1 ” 

My aunt caught me by the hand and whispered, ** Stand 
between us for a minute or two. Don't let Rachel see me.” 
I noticed a bluish tinge in her face which alarmed me. She 
saw I was startled. ” The drops will put me right in a 
minute or two,” she said, and so closed her eyes and waited 
a little. 

While this was going on I heard dear !Mr. Godfrey still 
gently remonstrating. 

“You must not appear publicly in such a thing as this,” 
he said, “ Your reputation, dearest Rachel, is something 
too pure and too sacred to be trifled with ” 

“ My reputation ! ” She burst out laughing. “ Why, 
I am accused, Godfrey, as well as you. The best detective 
officer in England declares that I have stolen my own 
Diamond. Ask him what he thinks — ^and he will tell you 
that I have pledged the Moonstone to pay my pnvate 
debts 1 ” ' She stopped, ran across the room — and fell on 
her knees at her mother’s feet. “ Oh, mamma ! mamma ! 
mamma I I must be mad — mustn’t I ^ — ^not to own the 
truth now P ” She was too vehement to notice her mother’s 
condition — she was on her feet agam and back with Mr. 
Godfrey in an instant. “ I won’t let you — I won’t let 
any innocent man — ^be accused and disgraced through my 
fault. If you won’t take me before the magistrate, draw 
out a declaration of your innocence on paper, and I will 
sign it. Do as I tell you, Godfrey, or I’U write it to the 
newspapers — I’ll go out and cry it in the streets I ” 

She gave him her hand. Alas, for our fallen nature ’ 
Alas, for Mr. Godfrey I He not only forgot himself so far 
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as to kiss her hand — ^he adopted a gentleness of tone in 
answering her which, in such a case, was little better than 
a compromise with sin. “ I will come, dearest,” he said, 

on condition that we don't speak of this hateful subject 
again.” 

Before another word could be said by anybody, a thunder- 
ing knock at the street door startled us all. I looked 
through the window, and saw the World, the Flesh, and the 
Devil waiting before the house — as typified in a carriage 
and horses, a powdered footman, and three of the most 
audaciously dressed women I ever beheld in my hfe. 

Rachel started, and composed herself. She crossed the 
room to her mother. 

** They have come to take me to the flower-show,*' she 
said, ” One word, mamma, before I go. I have not dis- 
tressed you, have I ? ** 

(Is the bluntness of moral feeling which could ask such a 
question as that, after what had just happened, to be 
pitied or condemned ? I like to lean towards mercy. Let 
us pity it.) 

The drops had produced their efect. My poor aunfs 
complexion was hke itself again. ” No, no, my dear,** she 
said. Go with our friends, and enjoy yourself.** 

I rose immediately. Lady Vennder stopped me, and 
insisted on my sitting down again. 

“ Have you any pressing engagement, Drusilla ? or is 
your time your own this afternoon ? ** 

It is needless to say that my time was entirely at my 
aunt's disposal. 

** Keep me company, then,’* she said, for another hour. 
You can wait here,** she went on, ” till Mr. BrufE comes at 
five. And you can be one of the witnesses, DrusiUa, when 
I sign my Will.” 

Her Will ! I thought of the drops which I had seen in 
her work-box. I thought of the bluish tinge which I had 
noticed in her complexion. My aunt’s secret was a secret 
no longer. 
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CHAPTER III 

When no interests but my own are involved, I am humbly 
content to get from place to place by the omnibus. Permit 
me to give an idea of my devotion to my aunt’s interests 
by recording that, on this occasion, I committed the 
prodigality of taking a cab. 

I drove home, selected and marked my first series of 
readings, and drove back to Montagu Square, with a dozen 
works m a carpet-bag, the like of which, I firmly believe, 
are not to be found in the literature of any other country 
in Europe. I paid the cabman exactly his fare. He 
received it with an oath ; upon which I instantly gave him 
a tract. If I had presented a pistol at his head, this 
abandoned wretch could hardly have exhibited greater 
consternation. He jumped up on his box, and, with profane 
exclamations of dismay, drove off furiously. Quite useless, 
I am happy to say ! I sowed the good seed in spite of 
him by throwing a second tract in at the window of the 
cab. 

The servant who answered the door — not the person with 
the cap-ribbons, to my great relief, but the footman — 
informed me that the doctor had called, and was still shut 
up with Lady Vermder. Mr. Bruff, the lawyer, had 
arrived a minute since and was waiting in the library. I 
was shown into the library to wait too 

Mr. Brufi looked surprised to see me. He is the family 
solicitor, and we had met more than once on previous 
occasions under Lady Verinder’s roof. A man, I grieve 
to say, grown old and grizzled m the service of the world. 
A man who, in his hours of business, was the chosen pro- 
phet of Law and Mammon ; and who, in Ms hours of 
leisure, was equally capable of reading a novel and of 
tearing up a tract. 

“ Have you come to stay here, Miss Clack ? ” he asked, 
with a look at my carpet-bag. 

To reveal the contents of my precious bag to such a 
person as this would have been simply to mvite an out- 
burst of profanity. I lowered myself to Ms own level, and 
mentioned my business in the house. 
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“ My aunt has informed me that she is about to sign 
her Will,’’ I answered. She has been so good as to ask 
me to be one of the witnesses.” 

" Aye ! aye I Well, Miss Clack, you will do. You are 
over twenty-one, and you have not the slightest pecuniary 
interest in Lady Verinder’s Will.” 

Not the slightest pecuniary interest in Lady Verinder’s 
Will, Oh, how thankful I felt when I heard that ! If 
my aunt, possessed of thousands, had remembered poor 
Me, to whom five pounds is an object — ^if my name had 
appeared in the Will, with a little comforting legacy 
attached to it — ^my enemies might have doubted the 
motive which had loaded me with the choicest treasures of 
my library, and had drawn upon my failing resources for 
the prodigal expenses of a cab. Not the cruellest scofier 
of them all could doubt now. Much better as it was ! 
Oh, surely, surely, much better as it was ! 

I was aroused from these consoling reflections by the 
voice of Mr. Bruff. My meditative silence appeared to 
weigh upon the spirits of this worldling, and to force him, 
as it were, into talking to me against his own will 

Well, Miss Clack, what’s the last news in the charitable 
circles ? How is your hiend Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite, after 
the mauling he got from the rogues in Northumberland 
Street ? Egad ! they’re telling a pretty story about that 
charitable gentleman at my club > ” 

I had passed over the manner in which this person had 
remarked that I was more than twenty-one, and that I had 
no pecuniary interest m my aunt’s Will. But the tone in 
which he alluded to dear Mr. Godfrey was too much for 
my forbearance, Feehng bound, after what had passed 
in my presence that afternoon, to assert the innocence of 
my admirable friend whenever I found it called in ques- 
tion — 1 own to having also felt bound to include in the 
accomphshment of this righteous purpose a stinging cas- 
tigation in the case of Mr. BrufE. 

I live very much out of the world,” I said ; “ and I 
don’t possess the advantage, sir, of belonging to a club. 
But I happen to know the story to which you allude ; and 
I also know that a viler falsehood than that story never 
was told.” 

" Yes, yes, Miss Clack — ^you beheve in your friend 
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Natural enough. ]\^. Godfrey Ablewhite won’t find the 
world in general quite so easy to convince as a committee 
of charitable ladies. Appearances are dead against hira. 
He was in the house when the Diamond was lost. And he 
was the first person in the house to go to London after- 
wards. Those are ugly circumstances, ma’am, viewed by 
the light of later events ” 

I ought, I know, to have set him right before he went 
any farther. I ought to have told him that he was speak- 
ing m ignorance of a testimony to IMr. Godfrey’s innocence, 
offered by the only person who was undeniably competent 
to speak from a positive knowledge of the subject. Alas ! 
the temptation to lead the lawyer artfully on to his own 
discomfiture was too much for me. I asked what he meant 
by “later events” — ^with an appearance of the utmost 
innocence. 

“ By later events, Miss Clack, I mean events in which 
the Indians are concerned,” proceeded Mr. Brufi, getting 
more and more superior to poor me the longer he went on. 
“ What do the Indians do the moment they are let out of 
the jjrison at Frizmghall ? They go straight to London, 
and fix on Mr. Luker. WTiiat follow’-s ? Mr. Luker feels 
alanned for the safety of * a valuable of great pnce,’ which 
he has got in the house. He lodges it privately (under a 
general description) in his bankers’ strong-room. Wonder- 
fully clever of him : but the Indians are just as clever on 
their side. They have their suspicions that the ' valuable 
of great price ’ is being shifted from one place to another ; 
and they hit on a singula.riy bold and complete way of 
clearing those suspicions up. Whom do they seize and 
search ? Not Mr. Luker only — ^wMch would be intelligible 
enough — ^but Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite as well. Why ? Mr. 
Ablewhite’s explanation is that they acted on blind sus- 
picion, after seeing him accidentally speaking to !Mr. 
Luker. Absurd ! Half a dozen other people spoke to Mr. 
Luker that morning. Why were they not followed home 
too, and decoyed into the trap ? No » no 1 The plain 
inference is that Mr. Ablewhite had his private interest 
in the * valuable ’ as well as IMr Luker, and that the 
Indians were so uncertain as to which of the two had 
the disposal of it that there was no alternative but to 
search them both. Pubhc opinion says that, Miss Clack. 
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And public opinion, on this occasion, is not easily re- 
futed/’ 

He said those last words, looking so wonderfully wise in 
his own worldly conceit, that I really (to my shame be it 
spoken) could not resist leading him a little farther still 
before I overwhelmed him with the truth. 

“ I don’t presume to argue with a clever lawyer like you/’ 
I said. ‘‘ But is it quite fair, sir, to Mr. Ablewhite to pass 
over the opinion of the famous London police of&cer who 
investigated this case ? Not the shadow of a suspicion 
rested upon anybody but Miss Verinder, in the mind of 
Sergeant CufE ” ' 

Do you mean to tell me. Miss Clack, that you agree 
with the Sergeant ? ” 

** I judge nobody, sir, and I offer no opimon.” 

“ And I commit both those enormities, ma’am. I judge 
the Sergeant to have been utterly wrong ; and I offer the 
opinion that, if he had known Rachel’s character as I know 
it, he would have suspected everybody in the house but 
hef'. I admit that she has her faults — she is secret and self^ 
willed ; odd and wild, and unhke other girls of her age. 
But true as steel, and high-minded and generous to 
a fault. If the plainest evidence in the world pointed 
one way, and if nothmg but Rachel’s word of honour 
pointed the other, I would take her word before the 
evidence, lawyer as I am ! Strong language. Miss Clack ; 
but I mean it.” 

” Would you object to illustrate your meaning, Mr. Bruff, 
so that I may be sure I understand it ? Suppose you found 
Miss Verinder quite unaccountably interested in what has 
happened to Mr. Ablewhite and IVtr. Luker ? Suppose she 
asked the strangest questions about this dreadful scandal, 
and displayed the most ungovernable agitation when she 
found out the turn it was taking ^ ” 

” Suppose anything you please. Miss Clack, it wouldn’t 
shake my belief in Rachel Verinder by a hair’s breadth.” 

” She is so absolutely to be relied on as that ? ” 

So absolutely to be relied on as that.” 

^‘Then permit me to inform you, Mr. Bruff, that Mr. 
Godfrey Ablewhite was in this house not two hours since, 
and that his entire innocence of all concern in the disap- 
pearance of the Moonstone was proclaimed by Miss Verind^ 
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herself, in the strongest language I ever heard used by a 
young lady in my life/' 

I enjoyed the triumph — ^the unholy triumph, I fear I 
must admit — of seeing Mr. BrufE utterly confounded and 
overthrown by a few plain words from Me. He started to 
his feet, and stared at me in silence. I kept my seat, un- 
disturbed, and related the whole scene as it had occurred. 

And what do you say about Mr. Able white now I 
asked, with the utmost possible gentleness, as soon as I had 
done. 

If Rachel has testified to his innocence. Miss Clack, I 
don’t scruple to say that I believe m his innocence as firmly 
as you do. I have been naisled by appearances, like the 
rest of the world ; and I will make the best atonement I 
can by publicly contradicting the scandal which has as- 
sailed your friend wherever I meet with it. In the mean- 
time, allow me to congratulate you on the masterly manner 
in which you have opened the full fire of your batteries on 
me at the moment when I least expected it. You would 
have done great things in my profession, ma’am, if you had 
happened to be a man.” 

With those words he turned away hrom me and began 
walking irritably up and down the room. 

Pardon me for intruding on your reflections,” I said to 
the unsuspecting Mx. BrufE. ‘‘ But surely there is a con- 
jecture to make which has not occurred to us yet ” 

“ Maybe, Miss Clack. I own I don’t know what it is.” 

'' Before I was so fortunate, sir, as to convince you of 
Mr. Ablewhite’s innocence, you mentioned it as one of the 
reasons for suspecting him, that he was in the house at the 
time when the Diamond was lost. Permit me to remind 
you that Mr. Franklin Blake was also in the house at the 
time when the Diamond was lost,” 

The old worlding left the window, took a chair exactly 
opposite to mine, and looked at me steadily, with a hard and 
vicious smile. 

You are not so good a lawyer. Miss Clack,” he remarked 
in a meditative manner, “ as I supposed. You don’t know 
how to let well alone ” 

” I am afraid I fail to follow you, Mr. Bruft,” I said 
modestly. 

It won’t do. Miss Clack — ^it really won't do a second 
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time. Franklin Blake is a prime favourite of mine, as you 
are well aware. But that doesn't matter. Ill adopt your 
view on this occasion before you have time to turn round 
on me. You're quite right, ma'am, I have suspected Mr. 
Ablewhite, on grounds which abstractedly justify suspect- 
ing Mr. Blake too. Very good — diet's suspect them together. 
It's ^uite in his character, we will say, to be capable of 
stealing the Moonstone. The only question is, whether it 
was his interest to do so." 

“ Mr. Frankhn Blake's debts," I remarked, are matters 
of family notoriety." 

" And Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite's debts have not arrived 
at that stage of development yet. Quite true. But there 
happen to be two difficulties in the way of your theory, 
Miss Clack. I manage Franklin Blake's affairs, and I beg 
to inforni you that the vast majority of his creditors (know- 
ing his father to be a rich man) are quite content to charge 
interest on their debts, and to wait for their money. There 
is the first difficulty — ^which is tough enough. You will 
find the second tougher stdl. I have it on the authority 
of Lady Vennder herself that her daughter was ready to 
marry Franklin Blake before that infernal Indian Diamond 
disappeared from the house. She had drawn him on and 
put liim off again with the coquetry of a young girl. But 
she had confessed, to her mother that she loved cousin 
Franklin, and her mother had trusted cousin Frankhn with 
the secret. So there he was. Miss Clack, with his creditors 
content to wait, and with the certain prospect before him 
of marrymg an heiress. By all means consider him a 
scoundrel ; but tell me, if you please, why he should steal 
the Moonstone ? " 

“ The human heart is unsearchable," I said gently. 

Who is to fathom it ^ " 

** Why — even supposing he did take the Diamond- 
should Franklin Blake make himself the most prominent 
person in the house in trying to recover it ? You may tell 
me he cunningly did that to divert suspicion from himself. 
I answer that he had no need to divert suspicion — ^because 
nobody suspected him. He first steals the Moonstone 
(without the shghtest reason) through natural depravity; 
and he then acts a part, in relation to the loss of the jew^l, 
which there is not the shghtest necessity to act, and which 
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leads to his mortally offending the young lady who would 
otherwise have married him. That is the monstrous propo- 
sition which you are driven to assert, if you attempt to 
associate the disappearance of the Moonstone with Franklin 
Blake. No, no, Miss Clack ! After what has passed here 
to-day between us two, the deadlock, in this case, is com- 
plete. Rachel’s own innocence is (as her mother knows 
and as I know)’ beyond a doubt. Mr. Ablewhite’s innocence 
IS equally certain — or Rachel would never have testified 
to it. And Franklin Blake's mnocence, as you have just 
seen, unanswerably asserts itself. On the one hand, we 
are morally certain of all these things. And, on the other 
hand, we are equally sure that somebody has brought the 
Moonstone to London, and that Mr. Luker, or his banker, 
is in private possession of it at this moment. What is the 
use of my experience, what is the use of any person's experi- 
ence, m such a case as that ? It bafdes me ; it baf6.es you ; 
it bafiies everybody ” 

No — ^not everybody. It had not baf6ed Sergeant Cufi. 


CHAPTER IV 

The signing of the Will was a much shorter matter than I 
had anticipated. It was hurried over, to my thmkmg, in 
indecent haste. Samuel, the footman, was sent for to act 
as second witness — ^and the pen was put at once into my 
aunt’s hand. I felt strongly urged to say a few appropnate 
words on this solemn occasion. But Mr. Brufi’s manner 
convinced me that it was wisest to check the impulse while 
he was in the room. In less than two mmutes it was all 
over — and Samuel (unbenefited by what I might have said) 
had gone downstairs again. 

Mr. Bruff folded up the Will and then looked my way, 
apparently wondering whether I did or did not mean to 
leave him alone with my aunt. I had my mission of mercy 
to fulfil, and my bag of precious pubhcations ready on my 
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lap. He might as well have expected to move St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by looking at it as to move Me. There was one 
merit about him (due no doubt to his worldly training) 
which I have no wish to deny. He was quick at seeing 
things. I appeared to produce almost the same impression 
on him which I had produced on the cabman. He too 
uttered a profane expression, and withdrew in a violent 
hurry, and left me mistress of the field. 

As soon as we were alone my aunt reclined on the sofa, 
and then alluded, with some appearance of confusion, to 
the subject of her Will. 

“ I hope you won’t think yourself neglected, Drusilla,” 
she said. “ I mean to give you your little legacy, my dear, 
with my own hand.” 

Here was a golden opportumty 1 I seized it on the spot. 
In other words, I instantly opened my bag and took out 
the top pubhcation. It proved to be an early edition — 
only the twenty-fifth — of the famous anonymous work 
(believed to be by precious Miss Bellows), entitled The 
Serpent at Home, The design of the book — ^with which the 
worldly reader may not be acquainted — ^is to show how the 
Evil One lies in wait for us m all the most apparently inno- 
cent actions of our daily lives. The chapters best adapted 
to female perusal are Satan in the Hair Brush ” ; Satan 
behind the Looking Glass ” ; Satan under the Tea Table ” ; 
“ Satan out of the Window ” — and many others. 

“ Give your attention, dear aunt, to this precious book— - 
and you will give me all I ask.” With those words, I handed 
it to her open at a marked passage — one continuous burst 
of burning eloquence! Subject: Satan among the Sofa 
Cushions.” 

Poor Lady Verinder (reclining thoughtlessly on her own 
sofa cushions) glanced at the book, and handed it back to 
me looking more confused than ever. 

I’m afraid, Drusilla,” she said, ” I must wait till I am a 
little better before I can read that.” 

“ You might feel stronger, dear, in an hour or two,’' I 
said. “ Or you might wake to-morrow morning with a 
sense of something wanting, and even this unpretending 
volume might be able to supply it. You will let me leave 
the book, aunt ? The doctor can hardly object fo 
that 1 ” 
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I slipped it under the sofa cushions, half in and half out, 
close by her handkerchief and her smelling-bottle. Every 
time her hand searched for either of these it would touch 
the book ; and, sooner or later (who knows ?), the book 
might touch hey After making this arrangement, I thought 
it wise to withdraw. Let me leave you to repose, dear 
aunt ; I will call again to-morrow.*’ I looked accidentally 
towards the window as I said that. It was full of flowers 
m boxes and pots. A new idea flashed across my mind. 

Oh ! may I take a flower ? ** I said — ^and got to the win- 
dow unsuspected in that way. Instead of taking away a 
flower, I added one, in the shape of another book from my 
bag, which I left, to surprise my aunt, among the geraniums 
and roses. 

When I folded up my things that night — ^when I reflected 
on the tYm riches which I had scattered with such a lavish 
hand from top to bottom of the house of my wealthy aunt — 
I declare I felt as free from all anxiety as if I had been a 
child again. 

So I passed that blissful night. On rising the next morn- 
ing how young I felt ! I might add, how young I looked, 
if I were capable of dwelhng on the concerns of my own 
perishable body. But I am not capable — and I add nothing. 

Towards luncheon time — ^not for the sake of the creature 
comforts, but for the certainty of finding dear aunt — I put 
on my bonnet to go to Montagu Square. Just as I was 
ready, the maid at the lodgings m which I then lived looked 
in at the door and said, “Lady Vermder’s servant, to see 
Miss Clack.** 

I occupied the parlour-floor at that period of my resi- 
dence m London. The front parlour was my sitting-room. 
I looked mto the passage to see which of Lady Verinder*s 
servants had asked for me. It was the young footman, 
Samuel — a civil, fresh-coloured person, with a teachable 
look and a very obliging manner. I had always felt a 
spiritual interest in Samuel, and a wish to try him with a 
few serious words. On this occasion I invited him into 
my sitting-room. 

He came m with a large parcel under his arm. When he 
put the parcel down it appeared to frighten him. “ My 
lady’s love. Miss ; and I was to say that you would find a 
letter inside.” Having given that message, the fresh- 
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coloured young footman surprised me by looking as if he 
would have liked to run away. 

I detained him to make a few kind inquiries. Could I 
see my aunt if I called in Montagu Square ? No ; she 
had gone out for a drive. Miss Rachel had gone with her, 
and Mr. Ablewhite had taken a seat in the carnage too. 
Knowing how sadly dear Mr. Godfrey’s charitable work was 
in arrear, I thought it odd that he should be going out 
driving hke an idle man. I stopped Samuel at the door 
and made a few more kind inquiries. Miss Rachel was 
going to a ball that night, and Mr, Ablewhite had arranged 
to come to coffee and go with her. There was a morning 
concert advertised for to-morrow, and Samuel was ordered 
to take places for a large party, including a place for Mr. 
Ablewhite. All the tickets may be gone. Miss,” said this 
innocent youth, if I don’t run and get them at once > ” 
He ran as he said the words — ^and I found myself alone again, 
with some anxious thoughts to occupy me. 

To return, however, to the history of the passing day. 
On finding myself alone in my room, I naturally turned my 
attention to the parcel which appeared to have so strangely 
intimidated the fresh-coloured young footman. Had my 
aunt sent me my promised legacy ^ and had it taken the 
form of cast-ofi clothes, or worn-out silver spoons, or un- 
fashionable jewellery, or anything of that sort ? Prepared 
to accept all, and to resent nothing, I opened the parcel — 
and what met my view ? The twelve precious publications 
which I had scattered through the house on the previous 
day ; all returned to me by the doctor’s orders ! Well 
might the youthful Samuel shrink when he brought his 
parcel into my room ! Well might he run when he had 
performed his miserable errand ! As to my aunt’s letter, 
it simply amounted, poor soul, to this — ^that she dare not 
disobey her medical man. 

What was to be done now ? With my training and my 
principles, I never had a moment’s doubt. 

The next thing to try was — Preparation by Little Notes. 
In other words, the books themselves having been sent 
back, select extracts from the books, copied by difierent 
hands, and all addressed as letters to my aunt, were, some 
to be sent by post, and some to be distnbuted about ther 
house on the plan I had adopted on the previous day. M 
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letters they would excite no suspicion ; as letters they would 
be opened — ^and, once opened, might be read. Some of 
them I wrote myself. Dear aunt, may I ask your atten- 
tion to a few hues ? '' etc. Dear aunt, I was reading last 
night, and I chanced on the following passage, etc. Other 
letters were written for me by my valued fellow-workers, 
the sisterhood at the Mothers'-Small-Clothes. “ Dear 
madam, pardon the interest taken in you by a true, though 
humble, friend.*' “ Dear madam, may a senous person 
surprise you by saying a few cheering words ? " Using 
these and other similar forms of courteous appeal, we rein- 
troduced all my precious passages under a form which not 
even the doctor's watchful matenalism could suspect. Be- 
fore the shades of evening had closed around us I had a 
dozen awakening letters for my aunt instead of a dozen 
awakening books. Six I made immediate arrangements 
for sending through the post, and six I kept in my 
pocket for personal distribution m the house the next 
day. 

Soon after two o’clock I was again on the field of pious 
conflict, addressing more kmd inquiries to Samuel at Lady 
Vermder’s door 

My aunt had had a bad night. She was again in the 
room in which I had witnessed her Will, resting on the sofa 
and trying to get a little sleep. 

I said I would wait in the hbrary on the chance of seeing 
her. In the fer\mur of my zeal to distribute the letters it 
never occurred to me to inquire about Rachel. The house 
was quiet, and it was past the hour at which the musical 
performance began. I took it for granted that she and her 
party of pleasure-seekers (Mr. Godfrey, alas ! included) 
were all at the concert, and eagerly devoted myself to my 
good work while time and opportumty were still at my own 
disposal. 

My aunt's correspondence of the morning — ^including the 
six awakening letters which I had posted overnight — ^was 
lying unopened on the hbrary table. She had evidently not 
felt herself equal to dealing with a large mass of letters — 
and she might be daunted by the number of them, if she 
entered the library later in the day. I put one of my second 
set of six letters on the chimney-piece by itself , leaving it 
to attract her curiosity, by means of its solitary position. 
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apart from the rest. A second letter I put purposely on 
the floor in the breakfast-room. The first servant who went 
in after me would conclude that my aunt had dropped it, 
and would be specially careful to restore it to her. The 
field thus sown on the basement story, I ran lightly upstairs 
to scatter my mercies next? over the drawing-room 
floor. 

Just as I entered the front room I heard a double-knock 
at the street-door, a soft, fluttering, considerate little knock. 
Before I could think of slipping back to the hbrary (in which 
I was supposed to be waiting), the active young footman 
, was in the hall answering the door. It mattered httle, as 
I thought. In my aunt's state of health visitors in general 
were not admitted. To my horror and amazement, the 
performer of the soft knock proved to be an exception to 
general rules. Samuel's voice below me (after apparently 
answering some questions which I did not hear) said un- 
mistakably, Upstairs, if you please, sir." The next 
moment I heard footsteps — a man's footsteps — ^approaching 
the drawing-room floor. Who could this favoured male 
visitor possibly be ? Almost as soon as I asked myself the 
question the answer occurred to me. Who could it be but 
the doctor ? 

In the case of any other visitor I should have allowed 
myself to be discovered in the drawing-room. There would 
have been nothing out of the common m my having got 
tired of the hbrary, and having gone upstairs for a change. 
But my own self-respect stood in the way of my meeting 
the person who had insulted me by sending me back my 
books. I slipped into the little third room, which I have 
mentioned as communicating with the back drawing-room, 
and dropped the curtains which closed the open doorway. 
If I only waited there for a minute or two the usual result 
in such cases would take place That is to say, the doctor 
would be conducted to his patient's room. 

I waited a minute or two, and more than a minute or 
two. I heard the visitor walkmg restlessly backwards and 
forwards. I also heard him talking to himself. I even 
thought I recognized the voice. Had I made a mistake ? 
Was it not the doctor but somebody else ? Mr. Brufl, for 
instance ? No ! an unerring instinct told me it was n^ 
Mr. Brufl. Whoever he was, he was still talkmg to himsefc 
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I parted the heavy curtains the least httle morsel in the 
world and listened. 

The words I heard were, “ IT do it to-day ! " And the 
voice that spoke them was Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite's. 


CHAPTER V 

My hand dropped from the curtain. But don't suppose 
— oh, don't suppose — ^that the dreadful embarrassment of 
my situation was the uppermost idea m my mind I So 
fervent still was the sisterly interest I felt in Mr. Godfrey 
that I never stopped to ask myself why he was not at the 
concert. No I I thought only of the words — ^the startling 
words — ^which had just fallen from his lips. He would do 
it to-day. He had said, in a tone of temble resolution, he 
would do it to-day. What, oh what,, would he do ? Some- 
thing even more deplorably unworthy of him than what he 
had done already ? Would he apostatize from the faith ^ 
Would he abandon us at the Mothers'-Small-Clothes ? Had 
we seen the last of his angelic smile in the committee-room ? 
Had we heard the last of his unrivalled eloquence at Exeter 
Hall ^ I was so wrought up by the bare idea of such awful 
eventualities as these in connection with such a man, that 
I beheve I should have rushed from my place of conceal- 
ment, and implored him m the name of all the Ladies’ Com- 
mittees m London to explain himself — ^when I suddenly 
heard another voice in the room. It penetrated through the 
curtams ; it was loud, it was bold, it was wanting in every 
female charm. The voice of Rachel Verinder ! 

“ WTiy have you come up here, Godfrey ? " she asked, 
“ Why didn’t you go into the hbrary ? ” 

He laughed softly, and answered, Miss Clack is in the 
hbrary.” 

'' Clack in the library ? ” She instantly seated herself on 
the ottoman in the back drawing-room. ‘'You are quite 
right, Godfrey. We had much better stop here.” 
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I Ead been in a burning fever a moment since, and in 
some doubt what to do next. I became extremely cold 
now, and felt no doubt whatever. To show myself, after 
what I had heard, was impossible. To retreat — except into 
the fireplace — ^was equally out of the question. A martyr^ 
dom was before me. In justice to myself, I noiselessly 
arranged the curtains so that I could both see and hear. 
And then I met my martyrdom, with the spirit of a primi- 
tive Christian. 

Don't sit on the ottoman," the young lady proceeded. 
“ Bring a chair, Godfrey. I like people to be opposite to 
me when I talk to them " 

He took the nearest seat. It was a low chair. He was 
very tall, and many sizes too large for it. I never saw his 
legs to such disadvantage before. 

'' Well ? " she went on. “ What did you say to them ? " 
** Just what you said, dear Rachel, to me." 

That mamma was not at all well to-day. And that I 
didn’t quite like leaving her to go to the concert ? " 

Those were the words. They were grieved to lose you 
at the concert, but they quite understood. All sent their 
love ; and all expressed a cheering belief that Lady Venn- 
der’s indisposition would soon pass away." 

" You don’t think it serious, do you, Godfrey ? " 

“ Far from it ! In a few days, I feel quite sure, all will be 
well again." 

I think so too. I was a httle frightened at first, but I 
think so too. It was very kind to go and make my excuses 
for me to people who are almost strangers to you. But why 
not have gone with them to the concert ? It seems very 
hard that you should miss the music too." 

“ Don’t say that, Rachel ! If you only knew how much 
happier I am — here, with you ! " 

He clasped his hands and looked at her. In the position 
which he occupied, when he did that, he turned my way. 
Can words describe how I sickened when I noticed exactly 
the same pathetic expression on his face which had charmed 
me when he was pleading for destitute millions of his fellow- 
creatures on the platform at Exeter Hall ! 

It’s hard to get over one’s bad habits, Godfrey. But do 
try to get over the habit of paying comphments-Lio, H 
please me." 
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I never paid you a compliment Rachel, in my life. 
Successful love may sometimes use the language of flattery, 
I admit. But hopeless love, dearest, always speais the 
truth.’’ 

He drew his chair close and took her hand when he said 

hopeless love.” There was a momentary silence. He, who 
thrilled everybody, had doubtless thrilled her, I thought 
I now understood the words which had dropped from Mm 
when he was alone in the drawing-room, “ I’ll do it to-day.” 
Alas 1 the most rigid propnety could hardly have failed to 
discover that he was doing it now. 

” Have you forgotten what we agreed on, Godfrey, when 
you spoke to me in the country ? We agreed that we were 
to be cousins, and nothing more ” 

I break the agreement, Rachel, every time I see you.” 

Then don’t see me.” 

** Quite useless ! I break the agreement every time I 
think of you. Oh, Rachel ! how kindly you told me, only 
the other day, that my place in your estimation was a higher 

g lace than it had ever been yet 1 Am I mad to build the 
opes I do on those dear words ? Am I mad to dream of 
some future day when your heart may soften to me ^ Don’t 
tell me so, if I am 1 Leave me my delusion, dearest • I 
must have that to cherish and to "comfort me, if I have 
nothmg else 1 ” 

His voice trembled, and he put his white handkerchief 
to his eyes. Exeter HaU again ! Nothing wanting to com- 
plete the parallel but the audience, the cheers, and the glass 
of water. 

Even her obdurate nature was touched. I saw her lean 
a little nearer to him. I heard a new tone of interest in 
her next words. 

“ Are you really sure, Godfrey, that you are so fond of 
me as that ? ” 

” Sure 1 You know what I was, Rachel. Let me tell 
you what I am. I have lost every interest in life but my 
interest in you. A transformation has come over me which 
I can’t account for myself. Would you believe it ? My 
charitable business is an unendurable nuisance to me ; and 
when I see a Ladies’ Committee now, I wish myself at the 
uttermost ends of the earth 1 ” 

If the annals of apostasy ofler anything comparable to 
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such a declaration as that, I can only say that the case in 
point is not producible from the stores of my reading. I 
thought of the Mothers *-Small-Clothes. I thought of the 
Sunday-Sweetheart-Supervision. I thought of the other 
Societies, too numerous to mention, all built up on this, 
man as on a tower of strength. My young female friends 
will feel encouraged to persevere when I mention that it 
tried even My disciphne before I could devour my own 
nghteous indignation in silence. At the same time it is 
only justice to myself to add that I didn’t lose a syllable 
of the conversation. Rachel was the next to speak. 

‘‘ You have made your confession,” she said. “ I wonder 
whether it would cure you of your unhappy attachment to 
me if I made mine ^ ” 

He started. I confess I started too. He thought, and 
I thought, that she was about to divulge the mystery of the 
Moonstone. 

“ Would you think, to look at me,” she went on, “ that 
I am the wretchedest girl living ? It’s true, Godfrey. 
What greater wretchedness can there be than to live de- 
graded in your own estimation } That is my life now.” 

” My dear Rachel ! it’s impossible you can have any 
reason to speak of yourself m ihat way 1 ” 

” How do you know I have no reason ? ” 

” Can you ask me the question ! I know it, because I 
know you. Your silence, dearest, has never lowered you 
in the estimation of your true Mends. The disappearance 
of your precious birthday gift may seem strange; your 
unexplained connection with that event mav seem stranger 
stm ” 

“ Are you speaking of the Moonstone, Godfrey ? ” 

” I certainly thought that you referred ” 

“ I referred to nothing of the sort. I can hear of the 
loss of the Moonstone, let who will speak of it, without 
feeling degraded in my own estimation. If the story of 
the Diamond ever comes to light, it will be known that I 
accepted a dreadful responsibility ; it will be known that 
I involved myself in the keeping of a miserable secret — 
but it will be as clear as the sun at noonday that I did 
nothing mean ! You have misunderstood me, Godfrey. 
It’s my fault for not speaking more plainly. Cost me what 
it may, I will be plainer now. Suppose you were not in 
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love with me ? Suppose you were in love with some other 
woman. ? 

** Yes ? ” 

“ Suppose you discovered that woman to be utterly 
unworthy of you ? Suppose you were quite convinced that 
it was a disgrace to you to waste another thought on her > 
Suppose the bare idea of ever marrying such a person made 
your face burn, only with thinking of it ? 

" Yes ? ’’ 

And suppose, in spite of all that — ^you couldn’t tear 
her from your heart ? Suppose the feeling she had roused 
in you (in the time when you believed in her) was not a 
feehng to be hidden ? Suppose the love this wretch had 

inspired in you ? Oh, how can I find words to say 

it in ? How can I make a man understand that a feehng 
which horrifies me at myself can be a feeling that fascinates 
me at the same time ? Don’t notice me 1 Don’t pity me I 
For God’s sake, go away I ” 

She turned round on a sudden and beat her hands 
wildly on the back of the ottoman. Her head dropped on 
the cushions, and she burst out crying. Before I had 
time to feel shocked at this, I was horror-struck by an 
entirely unexpected proceeding on the part of Mr. Godfrey. 
Will it be credited that he fell on his knees at her feet ? 
— on both knees, I solemnly declare 1 May modesty men- 
tion that he put his arms round her next ’> And may 
reluctant admiration acknowdedge that he electrified her 
with two words ? 

Noble creature 1 ” 

A woman who can speak the truth for the truth’s own 
sake — ^a woman who will sacrifice her pride rather than 
sacrifice an honest man who loves her — ^is the most price- 
less of all treasures. When such a woman marries, if her 
husband only wins her esteem and regard, he wins enough 
to ennoble his whole life. You have spoken, dearest, of 
your place in my estimation. Judge what that place 
is — ^when I implore you on my knees to let the cure 
of your poor wounded heart be my care. Rachel ! 
will you honour me, will you bless me, by being my 
wife ? ” 

By this time I should certainly have decided on stopping 
my ears if Rachel had not encouraged me to keep them 

8 
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open by answering him in the first sensible words I had 
ever heard fall from her lips. 

" Godfrey 1 ” she said, you must be mad ! ” 

" I never spoke more reasonably, dearest — ^in your 
interests as well as m mine. Look for a moment to the 
future. Is your happiness to be sacrificed to a man who 
has never known how you feel towards him, and whom 
you are resolved never to see again ? Is it not your duty 
to yourself to forget this ill-fated attachment ? and is 
forgetfulness to be found in the life you are leading now ? 
You have tried that life, and you are wear5nng of it already. 
Surround yourself with nobler interests than the wretched 
interests of the world. A heart that loves and honours 
you ; a home whose peaceful claims and happy duties win 
gently on you day by day — ^try the consolation, Rachel, 
which is to be found there f I don’t ask for your love — I 
will be content with your affection and regard. Let the 
rest be left, confidently left, to your husband’s devotion, 
and to Time that heals even wounds as deep as yours.” 

She began to yield already. Oh, what a bnnging-up she 
must have had ^ Oh, how differently I should have acted 
in her place 1 

” Don’t tempt me, Godfrey,” she said ; ” I am wretched 
enough and reckless enough as it is Don’t tempt me to be 
more -wretched and more reckless stiU I ” 

One question, Rachel. Have you any personal objec- 
tion to me ? ” 

I ! I always liked you After what you have just 
said to me, I should be insensible indeed if I didn’t respect 
and admire you as well.” 

” Do you know many wives, my dear Rachel, who 
respect and admire their husbands ? And yet they and 
their husbands get on very well. How many brides go 
to the altar with hearts that would bear inspection by 
the men who take them there ^ And yet it doesn’t end 
unhappily — somehow or other the nuptial estabHslnnent 
jogs on.” 

** I tell you again, I am miserable enough and desperate 
enough, if you say another word, to marry you on your own 
terms. Take the warning and go I ” 

” I won’t even nse from my knees till you have said 
yes 1 ” 
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** If I say yes you will repent, and I shall repent, when 
it is too late » 

“ We shall both bless the day, darling, when I pressed 
and when yon yielded.” 

” Do you feel as confidently as you speak ? ” 

** You shall judge for yourself. I speak from what I 
have seen in my own family. Tell me what you think of 
our household at Frizinghail. Do my father and mother 
hve unhappily together ? ” 

Far from it — ^so far as I can see ” 

“ When my mother was a girl, Rachel (it is no secret in 
the family), she had loved as you love — ^she had given her 
heart to a man who w^as unworthy of her. She married 
my father, respecting him, admiring him, but nothing more. 
Your own eyes have seen the result. Is there no encourage- 
ment in it for you and for me ? * * 

“You won’t hurry me, Godfrey ? ” 

“ My time shall be yours.” 

“You won’t ask me for more than I can give ? ” 

“ My angel ’ I onlv ask you to give me vourself ” 

“ Take me > ” ■* 

In those two words she accepted him ! 

He had another burst — a burst of unholy rapture this 
time. He drew her nearer and nearei to him till her face 

touched his ; and then No ! I really cannot prevail 

upon myself to carry this shocking disclosure any further. 
Let me only sa3^ that I tried to close my eyes before it 
happened, and that I was just one moment too late I had 
calculated, you see, on her resisting. She submitted. To 
every nght-feehng person of my own sex volumes could 
say no more. 

He seated himself — ^unforhidden this time — on the otto- 
man by her side. “ Shall I speak to your dear mother ? ” 
he asked. “ Or will you ? ” 

She declined both alternatives. 

“ Let my mother hear nothing from either of us until 
she is better. I wish it to be kept a secret for the present, 
Godfrey. Go now, and come back this evening. We have 
been here alone together quite long enough.” 

She rose, and m rising looked for the first time towards 
the little room in which my martyrdom was going on 
“ Who has drawn those curtains ? ” she exclaimed. 
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** The room is close enough as it is, without keeping the 
air out of it in that way.*’ 

She advanced to the curtains. At the moment when she 
laid her hand on them — at the moment when the discovery 
of me appeared to be quite inevitable — ^the voice of the 
fresh-coloured young footman on the stairs suddenly sus- 
pended any further proceedings on her side or on imne. It 
was unmistakably the voice of a man m great alarm. 

** Miss Rachel ! ” he called out, where are you. Miss 
Rg^chel ? ** 

She sprang back from the curtains and ran to the door. 

The footman came just inside the room. His ruddy 
colour was all gone. He said, ** Please to come downstairs. 
Miss 1 My lady has fainted, and we can’t bring her to again.” 

In a moment more I was alone, and free to go downstairs 
in my turn, quite unobserved. 

Mr. Godfrey passed me in the hall, hurrying out to fetch 
the doctor. '' Go in and help them ! ” he said, pointing 
to the room. I found Rachel on her knees by the sofa, 
with her mother’s head on her bosom. One look at my 
aunt’s face (knowing what I knew) was enough to warn me 
of the dreadful truth. , I kept my thoughts to myself till 
the doctor came in. It was not long before he arrived 
He began by sending Rachel out of the room — ^and then 
he told the rest of us that Lady Vennder was no more. 
Serious persons in search of proofs of hardened scepticism 
may be interested in hearing that he showed no signs of 
remorse when he looked at Me. 

At a later hour I peeped into the breakfast-room and the 
hbrary. My aunt had died without opening one of the 
letters which I had addressed to her. I was so shocked at 
this that it never occurred to me until some days after- 
wards that she had also died without giving me my little 
legacy. 


CHAPTER VI 

I HAVE next to relate that a month elapsed from the time 
of my aunt’s decease before Rachel Verinder and I met 
again. That meeting was the occasion of my spending a 
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proved to be the means of bringing Rachel Verinder and 
myself together again, was no other than the hiring of the 
house at Brighton. 

My Annt Ablewhite is a large, silent, fair-complexioned 
woman, with one noteworthy point in her character. 
From the hour of her birth she has never been known to do 
anything for herself. She has gone through life accepting 
everybody’s help and adopting everybody’s opimons. A 
more helpless person, in a spiritual point of view, I have 
never met with — ^there is absolutely, in this perplexing case, 
no obstructive material to work upon. Aunt Ablewhite 
would hsten to the Grand Lama of Tibet exactly as she 
listens to Me, and would reflect his views quite as readily 
as she reflects mine. She found the furnished house at 
Brighton by stopping at an hotel in London, composing 
herself on a sofa, and sending for her son. She discovered 
the necessary servants by breakfasting in bed one morning 
(still at the hotel), and giving her maid a holiday on condi- 
tion that the girl would begin enjoying herself by fetching 
Miss Clack ” I found her placidly fanning herself in her 
dressing-gown at eleven o’clock. “ Drusilla, dear, I want 
some servants. You are so clever — ^please get them for 
me,” I looked round the untidy room The church- 
bells were going for a 'week-day service ; they suggested a 
word of affectionate remonstrance on my part. Oh, 
aunt ! ” I said sadly, is th%s worthy of a Christian 
Englishwoman ? Is the passage from time to eternity to 
be made in this manner ? ” My aunt answered, ‘‘ I’ll put 
on my gown, Drusilla, if you will be kind enough to help 
me.” What was to be said after that ? I have done 
wonders with murderesses — I have never advanced an 
inch with Aunt Ablewhite. Where is the list,” I asked, 
** of the servants whom you require ? ” My aunt shook 
her head ; she hadn’t even energy enough to keep the list. 
“ Rachel has got it, dear,” she said, ” in the next room.” 
I went into the next room, and so saw Rachel again for 
the first time since we had parted in Montagu Square. 

She looked pitiably small and thin in her deep mourning. 
If I attached any serious importance to such a penshabie 
trifle as personal appearance, I might be inclined to add 
that hers was one of those unfortunate complexions which 
always suffer when not relieved by a border of white next 
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the skin. But what are our complexions and our looks ? 
Hindrances and pitfalls, dear girls, which beset us on our 
way to higher things ! Greatly to my surprise, Rachel rose 
when I entered the room and came forward to meet me 
with outstretched hand. 

'' I am glad to see you,” she said Drusilla, I have 
been in the habit of speaking very foohshly and very rudely 
to you on former occasions. I beg your pardon. I hope 
you will forgive me.” 

My face, I suppose, betrayed the astonishment I felt at 
this. She coloured up for a moment and then proceeded 
to explain herself. 

In my poor mother’s lifetime,” she went on, her 
fnends vrere not always my friends too. Now I have lost 
her my heart turns for comfort to the people she liked. 
She liked you. Try to be friends wdth me, Drusilla, if you 
can.” 

Having first met her advances with all possible cordiality 
I sat by her on the sofa afc her own request We discussed 
family afiairs and future plans — always excepting that one 
future plan which was to end m her marriage Try as I 
might to turn the conversation that way, she resolutely 
declined to take the hint 

Has the house in Brighton been found yet ^ ” 

” Yes Godfrey has taken it ; and persons in the house 
wanted him to hire them as servants. He thought they 
would hardly do for us, and came back havung settled 
nothing. 

“ And you will stay, I hope, as my guest. Brighton is 
so lovely ; you are sure to enjoy it.” 

In those words the invitation was given, and the glorious 
prospect of interference vras opened before me 

It was then the middle of the week. By Saturday after- 
noon the house was ready for them In that short interval 
I had sifted, not the characters only, but the religious vuews 
as well, of all the disengaged servants who applied to me, 
and had succeeded in making a selection which my con- 
science approved. ^ 

Between six and seven the travellers arrived. To my 
indescribable surprise they were escorted, not by Mr. 
Godfrey {as I had anticipated), but by the lawyer, Mr. 
Bruff. 
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How do you do, Miss Clack ? *' he said. I mean to 
stay this time.’’ 

That reference to the occasion on which I had obliged 
him to postpone his business to mine, when we were both 
visiting in Montagu Square,, satisfied me that the old 
worldling had come to Brighton with some object of his 
own in view. I had prepared quite a little Paradise for 
my beloved Rachel — and here was the Serpent already ! 

Godfrey was very much vexed, Drusilla, not to be able 
to come with us,” said my Aunt Ablewhite. “ There was 
something in the way which kept him in town. Mr. Bruff 
volunteered to take his place, and make a holiday of it till 
Monday morning. By the by, Mr. BrufE, I’m ordered to 
take exercise, and I don’t hke it. That,” added Aunt 
Ablewhite, pointing out of window to an invalid going by 
in a chair on wheels drawn by a man, “ is my idea of 
exercise. If it’s air you want, you get it in your chair. 
And if it’s fatigue you want, I am sure it’s fatiguing enough 
to look at the man.” 

Rachel stood silent at a window by herself, with her 
eyes fixed on the sea. 

Tired, love ? ” I inquired. 

“ No. Only a httle out of spirits,” she answered ” I 
have often seen the sea on our Yorkshire coast with that 
light on it. And I was thinking, Drusilla, of the days 
that can never come again ” 

Mr. BrufE remained to dinner and stayed through the 
evening. The more I saw of him the more certain I felt 
that he had some private end to serve in coming to Brighton. 
I watched him carefully. He maintained the same appear- 
ance of ease, and talked the same godless gossip hour after 
hour, until it was time to take leave. As he shook hands 
with Rachel I caught his hard and cunning eye resting on 
her for a moment with a peculiar interest and attention. 
She was plainly concerned in the object that he had in 
view. He said nothing out of the common to her or to 
any one on leaving. He invited himself to luncheon the 
next day, and then he went away to his hotel. 

It was impossible the next morning to get my Aunt 
Ablewhite out of her dressing-gown in time for church. 
Rachel and I went alone together to church. A magnifi- 
cent sermon was preached by my gifted friend on the 
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heathen indifference of the world to the sinfulness of little 
sins. For more than an hour his eloquence (assisted by 
his glorious voice) thundered through the sacred edifice. 

I said to Rachel when we came out, “ Has it found its 
way to your heart, dear ? And she answered, “ No ; it 
has only made my head ache ’’ This might have been 
discouraging to some people ; but, once embarked on a 
career of manifest usefulness, nothing discourages Me. 

We found Aunt Ablewhite and Bruff at luncheon. 
When Rachel declined eating anything, and gave as a 
reason for it that she was sufenng from a headache, the 
lawyer's cunning instantly saw, and seized, the chance that 
she had given him. 

“ There is only one remedy for a headache," said this 
horrible old man " A walk, Miss Rachel, is the thing to 
cure you. I am entirely at your service, if you will honour 
me by accepting my arm." 

" With the greatest pleasure A walk is the very thing 
I was longing for." 

" It's past two," I gently suggested. " And the afternoon 
service, Rachel, begins at "three." 

" How can you expect me to go to church again," she 
asked petulantly, " with such a headache as mine ? " 

Mr. Bruff of&ciously opened the door for her. In another 
minute more they were both out of the house. I don't 
know when I have felt the solemn duty of interfering so 
strongly as I felt it at that moment. But what was to be 
done ? Nothing was to be done but to interfere at the first 
opportunity later in the day. 

On my return from the afternoon service I found that 
they had just got back. One look at them told me that 
the lawyer had said what he wanted to say. I had never 
before seen Rachel so silent and so thoughtful. I had never 
before seen Mr. Bruff pay her such devoted attention, and 
look at her with such marked respect. He had (or pre- . 
tended that he had) an engagement to dinner that day — | 
and he took an early leave of us all ; intending to go back f 
to London by the first train the neid morning. 

" Are you sure of your own resolution ? " he said to 
Rachel at the door. 

“ Quite sure," she answered — and so they parted. 

The moment his back was turned Rachel withdrew to 
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her own room. She never appeared at dinner. Her maid 
(the person with the cap-ribbons) was sent downstairs to 
annonnce that her headache had returned. I ran up to 
her and made all sorts of sisterly offers through the door. 
It was locked, and she kept it locked. Plenty of obstructive 
material to work on here ! I felt greatly cheered and 
stimulated by her locking the door. 

When her cup of tea went up to her the next morning I 
followed it in. I sat by her bedside and said a few earnest 
words. She listened with languid civility. I noticed my 
serious friend’s precious publications huddled together on 
a table in a corner Had she chanced to look into them 7 
— I asked. Yes — and they had not interested her. Would 
she allow me to read a few passages of the deepest interest 
w’-hich had probably escaped her eye ? No, not now — she 
had other things to think of. She gave these answers, 
with her attention apparently absorbed in folding and 
refolding the frilling of her night-gown. It was plainly 
necessary to rouse her by some reference to those worldly 
interests which she still had at heart. 

'' Do you know, love,’^ I said, “ I had an odd fancy 
yesterday about Mr. Bruff ? I thought, when I saw you 
after your walk with him, that he had been telling you 
some bad news.” 

Her fingers dropped from the frilling of her night-gown, 
and her fierce black eyes flashed at me. 

” Quite the contrary ! ” she said. “ It was news I was 
interested in hearing — and I am deeply indebted to Mr. 
Bruff for telling me of it ” 

” Yes ? ” I said in a tone of gentle interest. 

Her fingers went back to the frilling, and she turned 
her head sullenly away from me. I had been met in this 
manner, in the course of plying the good works, hundreds 
of times. She merely stimulated me to try again. In my 
dauntless zeal for her welfare, I ran the great risk, and 
openly alluded to her marriage engagement. 

” News you were interested in hearing ? ” I repeated. 

I suppose, my dear Rachel, that must be the news of 
Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite ? ” 

She started up in the bed and turned deadly pale. It was 
e\ddently on the tip of her tongue to retort on me with the 
unbridled insolence of former times. She checked herself 
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— ^laid her head on the pillow — considered a minute — and 
then answered in these remarkable words : 

I shall never many Mr. Godfrey AblewhiieJ* 

It was my turn to start at that. 

UTiat can you possibly mean ? I exclaimed. “ The 
marriage is considered by the whole family as a settled 
thing ! 

** Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite is expected here to-day/' she 
said doggedly. ** Wait till he comes — ^and you will seb/' 
After breakfast she wandered listlessly from room' to 
room — ^she suddenly roused herself and opened the piano. 
The music she selected to play was the most scandalously 
profane sort, associated with performances on the stage 
which it curdles one’s blood to think of. It would have 
been premature to interfere 'with her at such a time as this, 
I privately ascertained the hour at which l\'Ir. Godfrey 
Ablewhite was expected, and then I escaped the music by 
leaving the house 

Bemg out alone, I took the opportunity of calling upon 
my two resident friends. It was an indescribable luxury 
to find myself indulging in earnest conversation with 
serious persons. Infimtely encouraged and refreshed, I 
turned my steps back again to the house in excellent 
time to await the arrival of our expected visitor I entered 
the dining-room, always empty at that hour of the day, 
and found myself face to face wuth ^Lr Godfrey Ablewhite 1 
He made no attempt to fly the place Quite the contrary. 
He advanced to meet me with the utmost eagerness. 

Dear Miss Clack, I have been only -waiting to see you ! 
Chance set me free of my London engagements to-day 
sooner than I had expected, and I have got here, m conse- 
quence, earlier than my appointed time 

Not the slightest embarrassment encumbered his explana- 
tion, though this was his first meeting with me after the 
scene in Montagu Square. 

Have you seen Rachel yet ? ” I asked. 

He sighed gently and took me by the hand I should 
certainly have snatched my hand away if the manner in 
which he gave his answer had not paralyzed me with 
astonishment. 

“ I have seen Rachel/’ he said with perfect tranquillity. 
“ You are aware, dear fnend, that she was engaged to me ? 
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Well, she has taken a sudden resolution to break the engage- 
ment. Reflection has convinced her that she will best 
consult her welfare and mine by retracting a rash promise, 
and leaving me free to make some happier choice elsewhere. 
That is the only reason she will give, and the only answer 
she will make to every question that I can ask of her.*' 
What have you done on your side ? *' I inquired. 
“ Haye you submitted ? 

Yes,’* he said with the most unruffled composure, ** I 
ha've submitted.” 

His conduct, under the circumstances, was so utterly 
inconceivable, that I stood bewildered with my hand in 
his. It is a piece of rudeness to stare at anybody, and it is 
an act of indelicacy to stare at a gentleman. I committed 
both those improprieties. And I said, as if in a dream, 
“ What does it mean ? ” 

“ Permit me to tell you,” he replied. ” And suppose we 
sit down ? ” 

He led me to a chair. I have an indistinct remembrance 
that he was very affectionate, I don’t think he put his 
arm round my waist to support me — ^but I am not sure. I 
was quite helpless, and his ways with ladies were very 
endearing. At any rate we sat down. I can answer for 
that if I can answer for nothing more. 


CHAPTER VII 

I HAVE lost a beautiful girl, an excellent social position, 
and a handsome income,” Mr. Godfrey began ; ” and I 
have submitted to it without a struggle. What can be the 
motive for such extraordinary conduct as that ? My 
orecious friend, there is no motive.” 

” No motive ? ” I repeated. 

Let me appeal, my dear Miss Clack, to your experience 
)f children,” he went on. ” A child pursues a certain 
ourse of conduct. You are greatly struck by it, and you 
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attempt to get at the motive. The dear little thing is 
incapable of tehing you its motive. You might as well ask 
the grass why it grows, or the birds why they sing. Well I 
in this matter, I am hke the dear little thing — ^like the grass 
— ^hke the birds. I don’t know why I made a proposal of 
marriage to Miss Vennder. I don't know why I have 
shamefully neglected my dear ladies. I don’t know why 
I have apostatized from* the Mothers’-Small-Clothes. You 
say to the child, Why have you been naughty ^ And the 
little angel puts its finger into its mouth and doesn’t know. 
My case exactly. Miss Clack ! I couldn’t confess it to any 
body else. I feel impelled to confess it to you ! ” 

I began to recover myself. A mental problem was in- 
volved here. I am deeply interested in mental problems — 
and I am not, it is thought, without some skill in solving 
them. 

“ Best of friends, exert your intellect, and help me,” he 
proceeded. Tell me — ^why does a time come when these 
matrimonial proceedings of mine begin to look like some- 
thing done in a dream ? Why does it suddenly occur to me 
that my true happiness is in helping my dear Ladies, in 
going my modest round of useful work, m saying my few 
earnest words when called on by my Chairman ? "What do 
I want with a position ? I have got a position. What do 
I want with an income ? I can pay for my bread and 
cheese, and my nice httle lodging, and my two coats a year. 
What do I want with Mss Verinder ? She has told me 
with her own lips (this, dear lady, is between ourselves) 
that she loves another man, and that her only idea in 
marrying me is to try and put that other man out of her 
head I Oh, dear me, what a horrid union is this ! Such 
are my reflections. Miss Clack, on my way to Brighton. I 
approach Rachel ^th the feehng of a criminal who is 
going to receive his sentence. When I find that she has 
changed her mind too, I experience (there is no sort of 
doubt about it) a most overpowering sense of relief. A 
month ago I was pressing her rapturously to my bosom. 
An hour ago, the happmess of knowing that I shall never 
press her again intoxicates me like strong liquor. The 
thing seems impossible — ^the thing can’t be. And yet 
there are the facts, as I had the honour of stating them 
when we first sat down together in these two chairs. I 
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have lost a beautiful girl, an excellent social position, and 
a handsome income ; and I have submitted to it without a 
struggle. Can 'you account for it, dear friend ? It's quite 
beyond me " 

His magnificent head sank on his breast, and he gave 
up his own mental problem in despair. 

I was deeply touched. The case (if I may speak as a 
spintilal physician) was now qmte plain to me. It was 
noy^to my mind — easy to discern one of these salutary 
hjacmiliations in the deplorable proceedings on dear Mr. 

Godfrey's part, of which I had been the unseen witness. 
And it was equally easy to recognize the welcome reappear- 
ance oi his own finer nature in the horror with which he 
recoiled from the idea of a marriage with Rachel, and in 
the charming eagerness which he showed to return to his 
Ladies and his Poor. 

I put this view before him in a few simple and sisterly 
words. His joy was beautiful to see. He compared him- 
self, as I went on, to a lost man emerging from the darkness 
into the light. When I answered for a loving reception of 
him at the Mothers'-Small-Clothes, the grateful heart of 
our Christian Hero overflowed. He pressed my hands 
alternately to his lips. Overwhelmed by the exquisite 
triumph of having got him back among us, I let him do 
what he liked with my hands. I closed my eyes. I felt 
my head, in an ecstasy of spiritual self-forgetfulness, 
smking on his shoulder. In a moment more I should 
certainly have swooned away in his arms, but for an 
interruption from the outer world which brought me to 
myself agam. A horrid ratthng of knives and forks 
sounded outside the door, and the footman came in to lay 
the table for luncheon. 

Mr. Godfrey started up and looked at the clock on the 
mantelpiece. 

“ How time flies with you ! " he exclaimed. “ I shall 
barely catch the tram." 

I ventured on asking why he was in such a hurry to get 
back to town. His answer reminded me of family difSl- 
culties that were still to be reconciled, and of family dis- 
agreements that were yet to come. 

I have heard from my father," he said. “ Business 
obliges him to leave Frizinghall for London to-day, and he 
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proposes coming on here either this evening or to-morrow. 
I must tell him what has happened between Rachel and 
me. His heart is set on our marriage — ^thero will be great 
dfficulty, I fear, in reconciling him to the breaking-oE of the 
engagement. I must stop him, for all our sakes, from 
commg here till he is reconciled- Best and dearest of 
friends, we shall meet again 1 

With those words he hurried out. In equal haste on my 
side, I ran upstairs to compose myself in my own room 
before meeting Aunt Ablewhite and Rachel at the luncheon- 
table. 

I am well aware — to dwell for a moment yet on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Godfrey — ^that the all-profaning opinion of the 
world has charged him with having his own private reasons 
for releasing Rachel from her engagement at the first 
opportunity she gave him. It has also reached my ears 
that his anxiety to recover his place in my estimation has 
been attributed in certain quarters to a mercenary eager- 
ness to make his peace (through me) with a venerable 
committee-woman at the Mothers’ -Small-Clothes, abund- 
antly blessed with the goods of this world, and a beloved 
and intimate inend of my own. I only notice these odious 
slanders for the sake of declaring that they never had a 
moment’s influence on my mind. In ohe’dience to my 
instructions, I have exhibited the fluctuations in my 
opimon of our Chnstian Hero exactly as I find them 
recorded in my diaiy;'. In justice to myself, let me here 
add that, once reinstated m his place in my estimation, 
my gifted fnend never lost that place again. I wnte with 
the tears in my eyes, burning to say more. 

I went downstairs to luncheon, naturally anxious to see 
how Rachel was affected by her release from her marriage 
engagement. 

It appeared to me — ^but I own I am a poor authority in 
such matters — ^that the recovery of her freedom had set" her 
thinking again of that other man -whom she loved, and that 
she was furious with herself for not being able to control a 
revulsion of feeling of which she was secretly ashamed. 
Who was the man ? I had my suspicions — ^but it was 
needless to waste time in idle speculation. VTien I had 
converted her, she would, as a matter of course, have no 
concealments from Me. I should hear ail about the man ; 
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I should hear all about the Moonstone. If I had had no 
higher object in stirring her up to a sense of spiritual 
• things, the motive of relieving her mind of its guilty secrets 
would have been enough of itself to encourage me to go on. 

Old Mr. Ablewhite never made his appearance that 
night. But I knew the importance which his worldly 
greed attached to his son's marriage with Miss Verinder — 
and I felt a positive conviction (do what Mr. Godfrey might 
to prevent it) that we should see him the next day. With 
his interference in the matter, the storm on which I had 
counted would certainly come, and the salutary exhaustion 
of Rachel's resisting powers would as certainly follow, I 
am not ignorant that old Mr. Ablewhite has the reputation 
generally (especially among his inferiors) of being a remark- 
ably good-natured man. According to my observation of 
him, he deserves his reputation as long as he has his own 
way, and not a moment longer. 

The next day, exactly as I had foreseen, Aunt Able- 
white was as near to being astonished as her nature would 

E ermit, by the sudden appearance of her husband. He had 
arely been a minute in the house before he was followed, 
to my astonishment this time, by an unexpected complica- 
tion in the shape of Mr. BrufE. 

I never remember feehng the presence of the lawyer to 
be more unwelcome than I felt it at that moment. He 
looked ready for anything in the way of an obstructive 
proceeding — capable even of keeping the peace, with 
Rachel for one of the combatants 1 

“ This is a pleasant surprise, sir," said Mr. Ablewhite, 
addressing himself with his deceptive cordiality to Mr. 
Bru:ff. “ When I left your office yesterday I didn't expect 
to have the honour of seeing you at Brighton to-day." 

" I turned over our conversation in my mind after you 
had gone," replied Mr. Brufi, ** And it occurred to me that 
I might perhaps be of some use on this occasion. I was 
just in time to catch the train, and I had no opportunity of 
discovering the carriage in which you were travelhng." 

Having given that explanation, he seated himself by 
Rachel. I retired modestly to a comer — ^with Miss Jane 
Ann Stamper on my lap in case of emergency. My aunt 
sat at the window placidly fanning herself as usual. Mr. 
Ablewhite stood up in the middle of the room, with his bald- 
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head much pinker than I had ever seen it yet, and ad- 
dressed himself m the most affectionate manner to his 
niece. 

Rachel, my dear,” he said, I have heard some very 
extraordinary news from Godfrey. And I am here to 
inquire about it. You have a sitting-room of your own 
in this house. Will you honour me by showing me the 
way to it ? " 

Rachel never moved. Whether she was determined to 
bring matters to a crisis, or whether she was prompted by 
some private sign from Mr. Bruff, is more than I can tell. 
She declined doing old Mr. Ablewhite the honour of con- 
ducting him into her sittmg-room. 

** Whatever you wish to say to me,’’ she answered, ‘‘ can 
be said here — ^in the presence of my relatives, and in the 
presence” (she looked at Mr, Bruff) “of my mother’s 
trusted old fnend.” 

“ Just as you please, my dear,” said the amiable Mr. 
Ablewhite. He took a chair. The rest of them looked at 
his face — ^as if they expected it, after seventy years of 
worldly training, to speak the truth. I looked at the top 
of his bald head, having noticed on other occasions that 
the temper which was really m him had a habit of register- 
mg itself there. 

“ Some weeks ago,” pursued the old gentleman, “ my 
son informed me that Miss Verinder had done him the 
honour to engage herself to marry him. Is it possible, 
Rachel, that he can have misinterpreted — or presumed upon 
— ^what you really said to him ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” she replied. “ I did engage myself to 
marry him.” 

“ Very frankly answered ! ” said Mr. Ablewhite. “ I 
begin to see it now. You and he have had a lovers’ quarrel 
— and my foolish son has interpreted it seriously. Ah 1 I 
should have known better than that at his age.” 

“Mr, Ablewhite, I have either expressed myself very 
badly or you are purposely mistaking me. Once for aH, 
it is a settled thing between your son and myself that we 
remain, for the rest of our hves, cousins and nothing more. 
Is that plain enough ? ” 

The tone in which she said those words made it impos- 
sible, even for old Mr. Ablewhite, to mistake her any longer. 
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His thermometer went up another degree, and his voice, 
when he next spoke, ceased to be the voice which is appro- 
priate to a notoriously good-natured man. 

I am to understand, then,” he said, “ that your marriage 
engagement is broken ofE ? ” 

**You are to understand that, Mr. Ablewhite, if you 
please.” 

I am also to take it as a matter of fact that the pro- 
posal to withdraw from the engagement came, m the first 
mstance, from you ? ” 

It came, in the first instance, from me. And it met, 
as I have told you, with your son’s consent and ap- 
proval.” 

The thermometer went up to the top of the register. I 
mean, the pink changed suddenly to scarlet. 

“ My son is a mean-spirited hound I ” cried this funous 
old worldling. ** In justice to myself as his father — ^not m 
justice to him — I beg to ask you. Miss Verinder, what com- 
plaint you have to make of Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite ? ” 

Here Mr. Brufi interfered for the first time. 

“ You are not bound to answer that question,” he said 
to Rachel. 

Old Mr. Ablewhite fastened on him instantly. 

** Don’t forget, sir,” he said, “ that you are a self-invited 
guest here. Your interference would have come with a 
better grace if you had waited until it was asked for.” 

Mr. Brufi took no notice. The smooth varnish on his 
wicked old face never cracked. Rachel thanked him for 
the advice he had given to her, and then turned to old Mr. 
Ablewhite — ^preserving her composure in a manner which 
(having regard to her age and her sex) was simply awful 
to see. 

“ Your son put the same question to me which you have 
just asked,” she said. I had only one answer for him, 
and I have only one answer for you. I proposed that we 
should release each other, because reflection had convinced 
me that I should best consult his welfare and mine by 
retracting a rash promise, and leaving him firee to make his 
choice elsewhere.’^ 

” What' has my son done ? ” persisted Mr. Ablewhite. 
' I have a right to know that. "V^at has my son done ? ” 

She persisted just as obstinately on her side. 
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You have had the only explanation which I think i 1 
necessary to give to you or to him/* she answered. 

In plain English, it*s your sovereign will and pleasure 
Miss Verinder, to jilt my son ? ** 

Rachel was silent for a moment. Sitting close behind 
her, I heard her sigh. Mr. Brufi took her hand and gave 
it a little squeeze. She recovered herself, and answered 
Mr. Ablewhite as boldly as ever. 

“ I have exposed myself to worse misconstruction than 
that, ’ ’ she said. “ And I have borne it patiently. The time 
has gone by when you could mortify me by caUmg me a 
jilt.*’ 

She spoke with a bitterness of tone which satisfied me 
that the scandal of the Moonstone had been in some way 
recalled to her mind. I have no more to say,’* she addeS 
wearily, not addressing the words to any one in particular, 
and looking away from us all outjof the window that was 
nearest to her. 

From scarlet, Mr. Ablewhite was now becoming purple. 
He gasped for iDreath ; he looked backwards and forwards 
from Rachel to IVIr. Brufi in such a frenzy of rage with both 
of them that he didn’t know 'which to attack first. At the 
point at which matters had now arrived I rose supenor 
to all considerations of mere expediency. If I had con- 
templated interposing any remonstrance of my o%vn 
humble de'vising, I might possibly have still hesitated. 
But the distressing domestic emergency wMch now con- 
fronted me was most marvellously and beautifully pro- 
'vdded for in the Correspondence of Miss Jane Ann Stamper 
— ^Letter one thousand and one, on ** Peace in Families.** 
I rose in my modest comer and I opened my precious 
book. 

Dear Mr. Ablewhite,” I said, one word ! ** 

When I first attracted the attention of the company by 
rising, I could see that he was on the point of saying some- 
thing rude to me. My sisterly form of address checked 
him. He stared at me in heathen astonishment. 

‘‘ As an afiectionate well-wisher and friend,** I pro- 
ceeded, and as one long accustomed to arouse, convince, 
prepare, enlighten, and fortify others, permit me to take 
the most pardonable of all hberties — the liberty of com- 
posing your mind.” 
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He began to recover himself ; he was on the point of 
breaking out — ^he would have broken out, with anybody 
else. But my voice (habitually gentle) possesses a high 
note or so m emergenaes. In this emergency I felt 
imperatively called upon to have the highest voice of the 
two. 

I held up my precious book before him ,* I rapped the 
open page impressively with my forefinger. “ Not my 
words 1 I exclaimed, in a burst of fervent interruption. 

Oh, don't suppose that I claim attention for My humble 
words ! Manna m the wilderness, Mr. Ablewhite I Dew 
on the parched earth ! Words of comfort, words of wisdom, 
words of love — ^the blessed, blessed, blessed words of Miss 
Jane Ann Stamper ! " 

I was stopped there by a momentary impediment of the 
breath. Before I could recover myself, this monster in 
human form shouted out furiously : 

Miss Jane Ann Stamper be ! " 

It IS impossible for me to write the awful word which is 
here represented by a blank. I shrieked as it passed his 
lips ; I flew to my little bag on the side table ; I shook out 
all my tracts ; I seized the one particular tract on profane 
swearing, entitled, Hush, for Heaven's Sake ! '* ; I 
handed it to him with an expression of agonized entreaty. 
He tore it in two and threw it back at me across the table. 
The rest of them rose in alarm, not knowing what might 
happen next. I instantly sat down again in my comer. 
There had once been an occasion, under somewhat similar 
circumstances, when Miss Jane Ann Stamper had been 
taken by the two shoulders and turned out of a room. I 
waited, inspired by her spirit, for a repetition of her mar- 
tyrdom. 

But no — ^it was not to be. His wife was the next person 
whom he addressed. Who — who — ^who,’* he said, stam- 
mering with rage, asked this impudent fanatic into the 
house ? Did you ? ’* 

Before Aunt Ablewhite could say a word, Rachel 
answered for her. 

“ Miss Clack is here,'' she said, ** as my guest.'’ 

Those words had a singular efiect on Mr. Ablewhite. 
They suddenly changed him from a man in a state of red- 
hot anger to a man in a state of icy-cold contempt. It was 
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plain to everybody that Rachel had said something — ^short 
and plain as her answer had been — ^wMch gave him the 
upper hand of her at last, 

‘‘ Oh ! ” he said. “ Miss Clack is here as youy guest — 
in my house I ” 

It was Rachel’s turn to lose her temper at that. Her 
colour rose and her eyes brightened fiercely. She turned 
to the lawyer, and, pointing to Mr. Abiewhite, asked 
haughtily, " What does he mean ? ** 
jyfr Bruff interfered for the third time 
‘‘ You appear to forget,’^ he said, addressing Mr. Able- 
white, “ lhat you took this house as Miss Verinder’s 
guardian, for Miss Verinder’s use.” 

“ Not quite so fast,” interposed Mr. Abiewhite. ” I 
have a last word to say, which I should have said some 
time since if this” — he looked my way, pondering 
what abominable name he should call me — if this Ram- 
pant Spinster had not interrupted us. I beg to inform you, 
sir, that, if my son is not good enough to be Miss Vennder’s 
husband, I cannot presume to consider his father good 
enough to be Mss Verinder’s guardian. Understand, if 
you please, that I refuse to accept the position which is 
offered to me by Lady Vennder’s will. In your legal 
phrase, I decline to act. This house has necessarily been 
hired m my name. I take the entire responsibility of it 
on my shoulders. It is my house. I can keep it or let it 
just as I please. I have no wish to hurry Mss Vennder. 
On the contrary, I beg her to remove her guest and her 
luggage at her own entire convenience.” He made a 
low’ bow and walked out of the room 
That was Mr. Abiewhite’ s revenge on Rachel for refus- 
ing to marry his son ! 

The instant the door closed Aunt Abiewhite exhibited a 
phenomenon which silenced us ail. She became endowed 
with energy enough to cross the room 1 

” My dear,” she said, taking Rachel by the hand, ” I 
should be ashamed of my husband if I didn’t know that it 
is his temper which has spoken to you and not himself. 
You,” contmued Aunt Abiewhite, turning on me in my 
comer with another endowment of energ^^, in her looks 
this time instead of her limbs — “ you are the mischievous 
person who irritated him. I hope I shall never see you or 
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your tracts again.’" She went back to Rachel and kissed 
her. I beg your pardon, my dear/’ she said, in my 
husband’s name. What can I do for you ? ” 

Consistently perverse in ever5rfching — capricious and un- 
reasonable m all the actions of her life — Rachel melted into 
tears at those commonplace words and returned her aunt’s 
kiss in silence. 

If I may be permitted to answer for Miss Verinder,” 
said Mr. Bruff, “ might I ask you, Mrs. Ablewhite, to send 
Penelope down with her mistress’s bonnet and shawl. 
Leave us ten minutes together,” he added m a lower tone, 
and you may rely on my setting matters right, to your 
satisfaction as well as to Rachel’s.” 

The trust of the family in this man was something 
wonderful to see. Without a word more on her side Aunt 
Ablewhite left the room. 

Ah 1 ” said Mr. BrufE, looking after her. The Hern- 
castle blood has its drawbacks, I admit. But there ts 
somethmg in good breeding after all ' ” 

Having made that purely worldly remark, he looked hard 
at my comer, as if he expected me to go. My interest in 
Rachel — ^an infinitely higher interest than his — ^riveted me 
to my chair. 

Mr BrufE gave it up, exactly as he had given it up at 
Aunt Verinder’ s in Montagu Square. He led Rachel to a 
chair by the wnndow and spoke to her there 

My dear young lady,” he said, “ Mr Ablewhite’ s con- 
duct has naturally shocked you and taken you by surprise. 
If it w’as worth while to contest the question with such a 
man, we might soon show him that he is not to have things 
all his ovm way. But it isn’t worth while. You were 
quite right in what you said just now ; he is beneath our 
notice. Will you honour Mrs. Brafl by becoming her 
guest ? And will you remam under my roof, and be one 
of my family, until we wise people have laid our heads 
together, and have settled what is to be done next ? ” 

At those words I rose to interfere. Mr. Bruff had done 
exactly what I had dreaded he would do when he asked 
Mrs. Ablewhite for Rachel’s bonnet and shawl. 

Before I could interpose a word, Rachel had accepted 
his invitation in the warmest terms 

Stop I ” I said—*' stop ! I must be heard. Mr. Bruf ! 
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you are not related to her, and I am. I invite her — I 
summon the executors to appoint me guardian. Rachel, 
dearest Rachel, I offer you my modest home ; come to 
London by the next train, love, and share it with me ! 

Mr. BrufE said nothing. Rachel looked at me with a 
cruel astonishment which she made no effort to conceal. 

** You are very kind, Dnisilla,’^ she said. " I shall hope 
to visit you whenever I happen to be in London. But I 
have accepted Mr. Bruff’s invitation, and I think it will be 
best, for the present, if I remain under Mr. Bruff's care.*' 

Deaf to all remonstrance, she ran to the door. 

I was left alone in the room. Reviled by them all, 
deserted by them all, I was left alone in the room. 

Is there more to be added to this plain statement of 
facts — ^to this touching picture of a Christian persecuted by 
the world No ^ my diary reminds me that one more of 
the many chequered chapters in my life ends here. From 
that day forth I never saw Rachel Verinder again. She 
had my forgiveness at the time when she insulted me She 
has had my prayerful good wishes ever since. And when I 
die — ^to complete the return on my part of good for evil 
— she will have the L^fe, Letters, and Lahoi^rs of Miss Jane 
Ann Stamper left her as a legacy by my wiH. 




SECOND NARRATIVE 


CONTRIBUTED BY MATHEW BRUFF, SOLICITOR, OF 
GRAVES INN SQUARE 


CHAPTER I 

M y fair friend. Miss Clack, having laid down the pen, 
there are two reasons for my taking it up next in my 

turn. 

In the first place, I am in a position to throw the neces- 
sary light on certain pomts of interest which have thus far 
been left in the dark. Miss Verinder had her own private 
reason for breaking her marriage engagement — ^and I was 
at the bottom of it. IMr. Godfrey Ablewhite had his own 
private reason for withdraivmg all claim to the hand of 
his charming cousm — and I discovered what it was. 

In the second place, it was my good or ill fortune, I 
hardly know which, to find myself personally involved — at 
the period of which I am now writing — ^in the mystery of 
the Indian Diamond I had the honour of an interview, 
at my own office, with an Oriental stranger of distinguished 
manners, who was no other, unquestionably, than the 
cMef of the three Indians Add to this, that I met with 
the celebrated traveller, Mr. Murthwaite, the day after- 
wards, and that I held a conversation with him on the 
subject of the Moonstone, which has a very important 
bearing on later events And there you have the state- 
ment of my claims to fill the position which I occupy in 
these pages. 

The true story of the broken marriage engagement comes 
first in point of time, and must therefore take the first place 
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in. the present narrative. Tracing my way back along the 
chain of events, from one end to the other, I find it neces- 
sary to open the scene, oddly enough as you will think, at 
the bedside of my excellent client and friend, the late Sir 
John Verinder. 

Sir John had his share — ^perhaps rather a large share — 
of the more harmless and amiable of the weaknesses inci- 
dental to humanity. Among these, I may mention as 
apphcable to the matter in hand, an invincible reluctance — 
so long as he enjoyed his usual good health — to face the 
responsibility of making his will. Lady Verinder exerted 
her influence to rouse him to a sense of duty in this matter ; 
and I exerted my influence. He admitted the justice of our 
views — ^but he went no further than that, until he found 
himself afGhcted with the illness which ultimately brought 
him to his grave. Then I was sent for at last to take my 
client's instructions on the subject of his will. They jiroved 
to be the simplest instructions I had ever received in the 
whole of my professional career. 

Sir John was dozing when I entered the room. He 
roused himself at the sight of me. 

How do you do, hlr. BrufE ? " he said. I shan't be 
very long about this. And then I'll go to sleep again." He 
looked on with great interest while I collected pens, ink, and 
paper, “ Are you ready ? " he asked. I bowed, and took 
a dip of ink, and waited for my instructions 

I leave everything to my wife," said Sir John. “ That's 
all." He turned round on his pillow and composed himself 
to sleep again. 

I was obliged to disturb him. 

“ Am I to understand," I asked, " that you leave the 
whole of the property, of every sort and description, of 
which you die possessed, absolutely to Lady Verinder ? " 

“ Yes," said Sir John. “ Only I put it shorter. Why 
can't you put it shorter, and let me go to sleep again ? 
Everything to my wife. That's my Will." 

His property was entirely at his own disposal, and was of 
two kinds. Property in land (I purposely abstain from 
using technical language), and property in money. In the 
majority of cases I am afraid I should have felt it my duty 
to my client to ask him to reconsider his Will. In the case 
of Sir John, I knew Lady Verinder to be not only worthy 
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of the unreserved trust which her husband had placed in 
her (all good wives are worthy of that) — ^but to be also 
capable of properly administering a trust (which, in my 
expenence of the fair sex, not one in a thousand of them is 
competent to do). In ten minutes Sir John’s Will was 
drawn and executed, and Sir John himself, good man, was 
hmshing his interrupted nap. 

Lady Verinder amply justified the confidence which her 
husband had placed in her. In the first days of her widow- 
hood she sent for me and made her Will. The view she 
took of her position was so thoroughly sound and sensible 
that I was relieved of all necessity for advising her. My 
responsibility began and ended with shaping her mstructifens 
into the proper legal form. Before Sir John had been a fort- 
night in his grave the future of his daughter had been most 
wisely and most afiectionately provided for. 

The Will remained in its fireproof box at my office through 
more years than I like to reckon up. It was not till the 
summer of eighteen hundred and forty-eight that I found 
occasion to look at it again under very melancholy circum- 
stances. 

At the date I have mentioned the doctors pronounced the 
sentence on poor Lady Vennder, which was literally a sen- 
tence of death. I was the first person whom she informed 
of her situation ; and I found her anxious to go over her 
Will again with me. 

It was impossible to improve the provisions relating to 
her daughter. But in the lapse of time her wishes in 
regard to certain minor legacies left to different relatives 
had undergone some modification, and it became necessary 
to add three or four Codicils to the original document. 
Having done this at once, for fear of accident, I obtained 
her ladyship’s permission to embody her recent mstructions 
in a second WiU. My object was to avoid certain inevitable 
confusions and repetitions which now disfigured the original 
document, and which, to own the truth, grated sadly on my 
professional sense of the fitness of things. 

The execution of this second Will has been described by 
Miss Clack, who was so obliging as to witness it. So far as 
regarded Rachel Verinder’ s pecuniary interests it was, word 
for word, the exact counterpart of the first Will. The only 
changes introduced related to the appointment of a guardian. 
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and to certain provisions concerning that appointment, 
which were made under my advice. On Lady Verinder's 
death, the was placed in the hands of my proctor to be 
proved (as the phrase is) in the usual way. 

In about three weeks from that time — as well 3s4L can 
remember — ^the first warning reached me of something 
unusual going on under the surface. I happened to be 
looking in at my friend the proctor^ s ofEce, and I observed 
that he received me with an appearance of greater interest 
than usual. 

I have some news for you,’* he said. ** What do you 
think I heard at Doctors’ Commons this morning ^ Lady 
Verinder’s Will has been asked for and examined already * ” 
This was news indeed 1 There was absolutely nothing 
which could be contested in the Will ; and there was nobody 
I could think of who had the slightest interest in examining 
it. (I shall perhaps do well if I explain in this place, for the 
benefit of the few people who don’t know it already, that 
the law allows all Wills to be examined at Doctors’ Com- 
mons by anybody who applies, on the payment of a shilling 
fee.) 

** Did you hear who asked for the Will ? ” I asked. 

"" Yes ; the clerk had no hesitation in telling me. Mr. 
Smalle^r, of the firm of Skipp and Smalley, asked for it. 
The Win has not been copied yet into the great Foho 
Registers. So there was no alternative but to depart from 
the usual course, and to let him see the original document. 
He looked it over carefully, and made a note in his pocket- 
book. Have you any idea of what he wanted with it ^ ” 

I shook my head. I shall find out,” I answered, “ before 
I am a day older.” With that I went back at once to my 
own ofi&ce. 

If any other firm of solicitors had been concerned in this 
unaccountable examination of my deceased client’s Will I 
might have found some difficulty in making the necessary 
discovery. But I had a hold over Skipp and SmaUey which 
made my course in this matter a comparatively easy one. 
My common-law clerk (a most competent and excellent 
man) was a brother of Mr. Smalley’s ; and, owing to this 
sort of indirect connection with me, Skipp and Smalley 
had for some ^rears past picked up the crumbs that fell 
from my table in the shape of cases brought to my office. 
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which, for various reasons, I did not think it worth while 
to undertake. My professional patronage was, in this way, 
of some importance to the firm. I intended,. if necessary, 
to remind them of that patronage on the present occasion. 

The moment I got back I spoke to my clerk ; and, after 
telhng him what had happened, I sent Mm to his brother's 
office, ** with Mr Brufi’s compliments, and he would be 
glad to know why Messrs. Skipp and Smalley had found it 
necessary to examine Lady Vennder's Will.” 

This message brought Mr. Smalley back to my office in 
company with his brother. He acknowledged that he had 
acted under instructions received from a chent. And then 
he put it to me whether it vrould not be a breach of pro- 
fessional confidence on his part to say more. 

We had a smart discussion upon that. He was right, 
no doubt : and I was wrong. The truth is, I was angry and 
suspicious — and I insisted on knowing more. Worse still, I 
declined to consider any additional information offered me 
as a secret placed in my keeping : I claimed perfect freedom 
to use my own discretion Worse even than that, I took an 
unwarrantable advantage of my position. “ Choose, sir," 

I said to Mr. Smalley, between the risk of losing your 
Ghent's business and the risk of losing hfme." Quite inde- 
fensible, I admit — an act of tyranny, and notMng less. Like 
other t^ants, I carried my point, hlr. Smalley chose his 
alternative without a moment’s hesitation. He smiled re- 
signedly, and gave up the name of his client : 

Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite 

That was enough for me — I wanted to know no more. 

Having reached this point in my narrative, it now be-; 
comes necessary to place the reader of these lines — so far as 
Lady Verinder's Will is concerned — on a footing of perfect 
equahty, in respect of information, with myself. 

Let me state, then, m the fewest possible words, that 
Rachel Verinder had nothing but a life-interest in the 
property. Her mother’s excellent sense, and my long 
experience, had combined to relieve her of all responsibility 
and to guard her from all danger of becoming the victim in 
the future of some needy and unscrupulous man. Neither 
she nor her husband (if she married) could raise sixpence, 
either on the property in land, or on the property in money. 
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They would Mve the houses in London and in Yorkshire 
to live in, a^a,they would have the handsome income — 
and that was all. 

When I came to think over what I had discovered I was 
sorely perplexed what to do next 

Hardly a week had passed since I had heard (to my sur- 
prise and distress) of Miss Verinder's proposed marriage. I 
had the sincerest admiration and affection for her ; and I 
had been inexpressibly grieved when I heard that she was 
about to throw herself away on Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite 
And now here was the man — whom I had always believed 
to be a smooth-tongued impostor — ^justifying the very 
worst that I had thought of him, and plainly revealing the 
mercenary object of the marriage on his side I And what 
of that ? — ^you may reply — ^the thing is done every day. 
Granted, my dear sir. But would you think of it quite as 
lightly as you do if the thing was done (let us say) with 
your own sister ^ 

The first consideration which now naturally occurred to 
me was this. Would Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite hold to his 
engagement after what his lawyer had discovered for him ? 

It depended entirely on his pecuniary position, of which I 
knew nothing. If that position was not a desperate one, it 
would be well worth his while to marry Miss Vennder for her 
income alone. If, on the other hand, he stood m urgent 
need of realizing a large sum by a given time, then Lady 
Verinder's Will would exactly meet the case, and would 
preserve her daughter from failing into a scoundrers hands. 

In the latter event there would be no need for me to dis- 
tress Miss Rachel, in the first days of her mourning for her 
mother, by an immediate revelation of the truth. In the 
former event, if I remained silent, I should be conniving at 
a marriage which would make her miserable for life. 

My doubts ended in my callmg at the hotel m London at 
which I knew Mrs. Ablewhite and Miss Verinder to be 
sta3ring. They informed me that they were going to Brighton 
the next day, and that an unexpected obstacle prevented 
IMr. Godfrey Ablewhite from accompan3dng them. I at 
once proposed to take his place While I was only thinking 
of Rachel Verinder, it was possible to hesitate When ! 
actually saw her, my mind was made up directly, come 
what might of it, to tell her the truth. 
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I found my opportunity when I was out*walMng with 
her on the day after my arrival. 

“ May I speak to you,’* I asked, about your marriage 
engagement ? ” 

“ Yes,” she said indifferently, ” if you have nothing more 
interesting to talk about.” 

“ Will you forgive an old friend and servant of your 
family, Miss Rachel, if I venture on asking whether your 
heart is set on this marriage ? ” 

“ I am manynng in despair, Mr. Bruff — on the chance of 
dropping into some sort of stagnant happiness which may 
reconcile me to my life.” 

Strong language ! and suggestive of something below the 
surface in the shape of a romance. But I had my own 
object in view, and I declined (as we lawyers say) to pursue 
the question into its side issues. 

Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite can hardly be of your way of 
thinking,” I said. ** Hts heart must be set on the marriage 
at any rate ^ ” 

” He says so, and I suppose I ought to believe him. He 
would hardly marry me, after what I have owned to him, 
unless he was fond of me.” 

Poor thing ^ the bare idea of a man marrying her for his 
own selfish and mercenar^r ends had never entered her head. 
The task I had set m3Tself began to look like a harder task 
than I had bargained for. 

” It sounds strangely,” I went on, ** in my old-fashioned 
ears ” 

” What sounds strangely ? ” she asked. 

” To hear you speak of your future husband as if you were 
not quite sure of the sincerity of his attachment. Are you 
conscious of any reason in your own imnd for doubting 
him ?” 

Her astonishing quickness of perception detected a change 
in my voice, or my manner, when I put that question, which 
warned her that I had been speaking all along with some 
ulterior object in view. She stopped, and talang her arm 
out of mine, looked me searchingly in the face. 

” Mr. Bruff,” she said, ” you have something to tell me 
about Godfrey Ablewhite. Tell it.” 

I knew her well enough to take her at her word I told it. 

She put her arm again into mine and walked on with me 
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slowly. I felt her hand tightening its grasp mechanically 
on my arm, and I saw her getting paler and paler as I went 
on — ^but not a word passed her hps while I was speaking. 
When I had done she still kept silence. Her head dropped 
a little, and she walked by my side, unconscious of my 
presence, unconscious of everything about her ; lost — ^buried, 
I might almost say — ^in her own thoughts. 

I made no attempt to disturb her. My experience of her 
disposition warned me, on this as on former occasions, to 
give her time. 

The first instinct of girls in general, on being told of any- 
thing which interests them, is to ask a multitude of ques- 
tions, and then to run ofi and talk it all over with some 
favourite friend. Rachel Vermder^s first instinct, under 
similar circumstances, was to shut herself up in her own 
mind, and to think it over b^^ herself. The self-dependence 
m her character was one of its virtues, in my estimation ; 
partly, no doubt, because I sincerely adrnired and liked her ; 
partly because the view I took of her connection with the 
loss of the Moonstone was based on my own special know- 
ledge of her disposition. Badly as appearances might look 
m the matter of the Diamond — ^shocking as it undoubtedly 
was to know that she was associated in any way with the 
mystery of an undiscovered theft — I was satisfied neverthe- 
less that she had done nothing unworthy of her, because I 
was also satisfied that she had not stirred a step in the 
business without shutting herself up in her own mind and 
thinking it over first. 

We had walked on, for nearly a mile I should say, before 
Rachel roused herself. She suddenly looked up at”me with 
a faint reflection of her smile of happier times — ^the most 
irresistible smile I have ever seen on a woman^s face. 

“ I owe much already to your kindness,” she said. ” And 
I feel more deeply indebted to it now than ever. If you 
hear any rumours of my marriage when you get back to 
London, contradict them at once on my authority.” 

Have you resolved to break your engagement ? ” I 
asked. 

Can you doubt it ? ” she returned proudly, after what 
you have told me ! ” 

“ My dear Miss Rachel, you are very young — ^and you 
may find more difficulty in withdrawing from your present 
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position than you anticipate. Have you no one — I mean a 
lady, of course — ^whom you could consult ? ** 

"‘"No one/* she answered 

It distressed me, it did indeed distress me, 'to hear her 
say that. She was so young and so lonely — and she bore 
it so well ! The impulse to help her got the better of any 
sense of my own unfitness which I might have felt under 
the circumstances ; and I stated such ideas on the subject 
as occurred to me on the spur of the moment to the best 
of my ability. I have advised a prodigious number of 
clients, and have dealt with some exceedingly awkward 
difficulties in my time But this was the first occasion 
on which I had ever found myself adwsing a young lady 
how to obtain her release from a marriage engagement. 
The suggestion I offered amounted briefly to this. I re- 
commended her to tell Mr Godfrey Ablewhite — at a private 
interview, of course — ^that he had,"to her certain knowledge, 
betrayed the mercenary nature of the motive on his side. 
She was then to add that their marriage, after what she had 
discovered, -svas a simple impossibility' — ^and she was to put 
it to him whether he thought it wisest to secure her silence 
by falling in with her views, or to force her, by opposing 
them, to make the motive under which she was acting 
generally known. If he attempted to defend himself, or 
to deny the facts, she ivas, in that event, to refer him 
to me. 

Miss Verinder listened attentively till I had done She 
then thanked me very prettily for my advice, but in- 
formed me at the same time^ that it was impossible for her 
to follow it. 

"" May I ask,’* I said, "" what objection you see to follow- 
ing it ? *’ 

She hesitated — and then met me with a question on her 
side 

“ Suppose you were asked to express your opinion of 
Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite* s conduct ? ** she began. 

"" Yes ?** 

What would you call it ? ** 

“ I should call it the conduct of a meanly deceitful man *’ 

“ Mr. Brufi ’ I have believed m that man I have 
promised to marry that man. How can I tell him he is 
mean, how can I tell him he has deceived me, how can I 

9 
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disgrace him in the eyes of the world after that ^ I have 
degraded myself by ever thinking of him as my husband 
If I say what you tell me to say to him — I am owning that 
I have degraded myself to his face. I can’t do that. After 
what has passed between us I can’t do that ’ The shame 
of it would be nothing to \%m But the shame of it would 
be unendurable to me ” 

Up to this time I had been a little diffident about the 
propriety of the advice I had given to her. But after what 
she had just said I had no sort of doubt that it was the 
best advice that could have been offered, and I felt no 
sort of hesitation in pressing it on her again. 

She only shook her head, and repeated her objection in 
other words. 

He has been intimate enough with me to ask me to be 
his wife. He has stood high enough in my estimation to 
obtain my consent. I can’t tell him to his face that he is 
the most "contemptible of living creatures after that 1 ” 

But, my dear Miss Rachel,” I remonstrated, “ it’s 
equally impossible for you to tell him that you withdraw 
from your engagement without giving some reason for it.” 

I shall say that I have thought it over, and that I am 
satisfied it wiu be best for both of us if we part.” 

” No more than that ? ” 

“ No more.” 

“ Have you thought of vrhat he may say on his side ? ” 

” He may say what he pleases.” 

It was impossible not to admire her delicacy and her reso- 
lution, and it was equally impossible not to feel that she was 
putting herself in the wrong. I entreated her to consider 
her own position. I remmded her that she would be expos- 
ing herself to the most odious misconstruction of her motives. 

You can’t brave pubhc opimon,” I said, “ at the command 
of private feelmg.” 

** I can,” she answered. I have done it already.” 

** What do you mean ? ” 

‘'You have forgotten the Moonstone, Mr. Bruff Have 
I not braved public opinion there, with my own private 
reasons for it ? ” 

Her answer silenced me for the moment. It set me trying 
to trace the explanation of her conduct at the time of thf 1 
loss of the Moonstone, out of the strange avowal which hal ' 
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just escaped her. I might perhaps have done it when I was 
younger. I certainly couldn't do it now. 

I tried a last remonstrance before \vc returned to the 
house. She was just as immovable as ever. My mind was 
in a strange conflict of feelings about her when I left her that 
day. She was obstinate ; she was VTong ; she was interest- 
ing ; she was admirable ; she was deeply to be pitied. I 
made her promise to write to me the moment she had any 
news to send. And I went back to my business m London 
with a mind exceedingly' ill at ease. 

On the evening of my return, before it was possible for 
me to receive my' promised letter, I was surprised by a visit 
from ]Mr. Able-white the elder, and was informed that 
Godfrey had got his dismissal — and had accepted %t — ^that 
very' day. 

With the view I already took of the case the bare fact 
stated in the \vords that I have underhned revealed Mr, 
Godfrey Ablewhite's motive for submission as plainly' as 
if he had acknowledged it himself He needed a large sum 
of money' ; and he needed it by a given time, Rachel’s 
income, which -would have helped mm to anything else, 
would not help him here ; and Rachel had accordingly 
released herself wnthout encountering a moment’s serious 
opposition on his part. If I am told that tliis is a mere 
speculation, I ask, in my turn, TSTiat other theory will 
account for his giving up a marriage which -^vould have 
maintained him in splendour for the rest of his life ? 

Any' exultation I might otherwise have felt at the lucky 
turn which things had now taken was effectualty checked 
by w'hat passed at my mter\-iew with old IVIr. Ablewhite. 

He came, of course, to know whether I could give him 
any explanation of Miss Verinder's extraordinary conduct. 
It IS needless to say that I was quite unable to afford him 
the information he wanted. The annoyance which I thus 
inflicted, fob owing on the imfcation produced by a x'ecent 
interview with his son, threw Mr. Ablewhite off his guard 
Both his looks and his language convinced me that Miss 
^’'e^inder would find him a merciless man to deal with when 
he joined the ladies at Brighton the next day. 

I had a restless night considering -what I ought to do 
next. How my reflections ended, and how thoroughly well- 
founded my distrust of Mr. Ablewhite proved to be, are 
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items of information which (as I am told) have already been 
put tidily in their proper places by that exemplary person, 
Miss Clack. . I have only to add — ^m completion of her narra- 
tive — ^that Miss Vennder found the quiet and repose which 
she sadly needed, poor thmg, m my house at Hampstead. 
She honoured us by making a long stay. My wife and 
daughters were charmed with her , and when the executors 
decided on the appointment of a new guardian, I feel sincere 
pride and pleasure in recordmg that my guest and my family 
parted hke old fnends on either side. 


CHAPTER II 

The next thing I have to do is to present such additional 
information as I possess on the subject of the Moonstone, 
or, to speak more correctly, on the subject of the Indian 
plot to steal the Diamond. The httle that I have to teU 
IS (as I think I have already said) of some importance, 
nevertheless, in respect of its bearing very remarkably on 
events which are stiU to come. 

About a week or ten days after Miss Verinder had left us 
one of my clerks entered the private room at my office with 
a card in his hand, and informed me that a gentleman was 
below who wanted to speak to me. 

I looked at the card. There was a foreign name written 
on it which has escaped my memory. It was followed by a 
line written in English at the bottom of the card which I 
remember perfectly well : 

Recommended by Mr. Septimus Luker.'* 

The audacity of a person in Mr. Luker's position pre- 
suming to recommend anybody to me took me so completely 
by surprise that I sat silent for the moment, wondering 
whether my own eyes had not deceived me. The clerk, 
observing my bewilderment, favoured me with the result 
of his own observation of the stranger who was waitmg 
downstairs. 
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“ He IS rather a remarkable-looking man, sir. So dark in 
the complexion that we all set him down in the office for an 
Indian, or something of that sort.” 

Associating the clerk's idea with the line inscribed on the 
card in my hand, I thought it possible that the Moonstone 
might be at the bottom of Mr. Luker's recommendation 
and of the stranger's visit at my office. To the astomshment 
of my clerk, I at once decided on granting an interview to 
the gentleman below. 

In justification of the highly unprofessional sacrifice to 
mere curiosity which I thus made, permit me to remind 
anybody who’ may read these lines that no living person 
(in England, at any rate) can claim to have had such an 
intimate connection with the romance of the Indian Dia- 
mond as mine has been I was trusted with the secret of 
Colonel Hemcastle's plan for escaping assassination. I 
received the Colonel’s letters periodical^ reporting himself 
a living man. I drew his Will Iea\dng the Moonstone to 
Miss Verinder. I persuaded Ins executor to act, on the 
chance that the jewel might prove to be a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the family. And, lastly, I combated IMr. Franklin 
Blake’s scruples, and induced him to be the means of trans- 
porting the Diamond to Lady Verinder ’s house. If any 
one can claim a prescriptive right of interest in the Moon- 
stone, and in everything connected with it, I think it is 
hardly to be denied that I am the man. 

The moment my mysterious chent was shown in I felt 
an inner conviction that I was in the presence of one of 
the three Indians — ^probably the chief. He was carefully 
dressed in European costume. But his swarthy complexion, 
his long hthe figure, and his grave and graceful politeness of 
manner were enough to betray his Oriental origin to any 
intelligent eyes that looked at him 

I pointed to a chair, and begged to be informed of the 
nature of his business with me. 

After first apologizing — ^in an excellent selection of Enghsh 
words — for the liberty which he had taken in disturbing me, 
the Indian produced a small parcel, the outer covering of 
which was of cloth of gold. Removing this and a second 
wrapping of some silken fabric, he placed a little box or 
casket on my table, most beautifully and richly inlaid in 
jewels on an ebony ground. 
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I have come, sir,’' he said, to ask you to lend me some 
money. And I leave this as an assurance to you that my 
debt will be paid back ” 

I pointed to his card. “ And you apply to me,” I re- 
joined, at Mr. Luker’s recommendation ? ” 

The Indian bowed. 

^‘May I ask how it is that Mr. Luker himself did not 
advance the money that you require ^ ” 

” Mr. Luker informed me,, sir, that he had no money to 
lend ” 

” And so he recommended you to come to me ^ ” 

The Indian, in his turn, pointed to the card. It is 
written there,” he said. 

Bnefly answered, and thoroujs^hly to the purpose ! If 
the Moonstone had been in my possession, this Oriental 
gentleman would have murdered me, I am well aware, 
without a moment’s hesitation. At the same time, and 
barring that slight drawback, I am bound to testify that 
he was the perfect model of a client. He might not have 
respected my life. But he did what none of my own 
countr 3 nnen had ever done m all my experience of them 
— ^he respected my time. 

I am sorry,”" I said, that you should have had the 
trouble of corning to me. Mr. Luker is quite mistaken in 
sending you here. I am trusted, like other men in my pro- 
fession, with money to lend. But I never lend it to 
strangers, and I never lend it on such a security as you have 
produced.” 

Far from attempting, as other people would have done, 
to induce me to relax my own rules, the Indian only made 
me another bow, and wrapped up his box in its two cover- 
ings without a word of protest He rose — this admirable 
assassin rose to go, the moment I had answered him 1 

” Will your condescension towards a stranger excuse 
my asking one question,” he said, “ before I take my 
leave ^ ” 

I bowled on my .side. Only one question at parting! 
The average in my experience ’was iif^. 

” Supposing, sir, it had been possible (and customary) 
for you to lend me the mone37,” he said, ” in what space of 
time would it have been possible (and customary) for me 
to pay it back ? ” 
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According to the usual course pursued in tfiis country/^ 
I answered, “ you would have been entitled to pay the 
money back fif you liked) in one yearns time from the date 
at which it was first advanced to you.” 

The Indian made me a last bow, the lowest of all — and 
suddenly and softly walked out of the room. 

It was done in a moment, in a noiseless, supple, cat-like 
way, which a little startled me, I own. As soon as I was 
composed enough to think, I arrived at one distinct con- 
clusion in reference to the otherwise incomprehensible 
visitor who had favoured me with a call. 

His face, voice, and manner — ^whUe I was in his com- 
pany — ^were under snch perfect control that they set all 
scrutiny at defiance. But he had given me one chance of 
looking under the smooth outer surface of him for all 
that He had not shown the slightest sign of attempting to 
fix anything that I had said to him in his mind, until I 
mentioned the time at which it was customary to permit 
the earliest repayment, on the part of a debtor, of money 
that had been advanced as a loan. ^Mien I gave him that 
piece of information he looked me straight in the face, 
while I was speaking, for the first time. The inference 
I drew from this was — that he had a special purpose in 
asking me his last question, and a special interest in hearing 
my answer to it. The more carefully I reflected on what 
had passed betw'een us, the more sbrew'dly I suspected the 
production of the casket and the apphcation for the loan 
of having been mere formalities, designed to pave the vray 
for the parting inquiry addressed to me. 

I had satisfied myself of the correctness of this conclusion 
— and was trying to get on a step further, and penetrate 
the Indian^ s motives next — when a letter was brought to 
me which proved to be from no less a person than Mr. 
Septimus tuker himself. He asked my pardon in terms 
of sickening ser^^-ility, and assured me that he could explain 
matters to my satisfaction if I would honour him by 
consenting to a personal interview, 

I made another unprofessional sacrifice to mere curiositv’'. 
I honoured him by making an appointment at my office 
for the next day. 

Mr. Luker was in every respect such an inferior creature 
to the Indian — ^he was so vulgar, so ugly, so cringing, and 
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so prosy — ^that he is quite unworthy of being reported at 
any length in these pages The substance of what he had 
to tell me may be fairly stated as follows : 

The day before I had received the visit of the Indian, 
Mr. Lukef had been favoured with a call from that accom- 
plished gentleman. In spite of his European disguise, Mr 
Luker had instantly identified his visitor with the chief of 
the three Indians who had formerly annoyed him by 
loitering about his house, and who had left him no alter- 
native but to consult a magistrate From this startling 
discovery he had rushed to the conclusion (naturally 
enough, I own) that he must certainly be in the company 
of one of the three men who had bhndfolded him, gagged 
him, and robbed him of his banker’s receipt. The result 
was that he became quite paralyzed with terror, and that 
he firmly believed his last hour had come. 

On his side the Indian preserved the character of a 
perfect stranger. He produced the little casket, and made 
exactly the same application which he had afterwards 
made to me As the speediest way of getting rid of him, 
Mr. Luker had at once declared that he had no money. 
The Indian had thereupon asked to be informed of the best 
and safest person to apply to for the loan he wanted. Mr 
Luker had answered that the best and safest person in 
such cases was usually a respectable solicitor Asked to 
name some individual of that character and profession, 
Mr Luker had mentioned me — for the one simple reason 
that, in the extremity of his terror, mine was the first 
name which occurred to him. “ The perspiration was 
pouring off me like ram, sir,” the wretched creature con- 
cluded- “ I didn’t know what I was talking about. And I 
hope you’ll look over it, Mr. BrufE, sir, in consideration of 
my having been reaUy and truly frightened out of my wits.” 

I excused the fellow graciously enough. It was the 
readiest way of releasing myself from the sight of him. 
Before he left me I detained him to make one inquiry. 
Had the Indian said anything noticeable at the moment 
of quitting Mr. Luker’ s house ? 

Yes 1 The Indian had put precisely the same question to 
Mr. Luker at parting] which he had put to me ; receiidng, 
of course, the same answer as the answer which I had given 
him. 
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What did it mean ? IMr. Lnker^s explanaiion gave me 
no assistance towards solving the problem. My own un- 
aided ingenuity, consulted next, proved quite unequal to 
grapple with the difficulty. I had a dinner’ engagement 
that evening , and I went upstairs in no very genial 
frame of mind, little suspecting that the way to my dress- 
ing-room and the way to discovery meant, on this par- 
ticular occasion, one and the same thing. 


CHAPTER III 

The prominent personage among the guests at the dinner- 
party I found to be Mr INIurthwaxte. 

On his appearance in England after his wanderings, 
society had been greatly interested in the traveller, as a 
man who had passed through many dangerous adventures 
and who had escaped to tell the tsle. He had now an- 
nounced his intention of returning to the scene of his 
exploits and of penetrating into regions left still unexplored. 
This magnificent indifference to placing his safety in peril 
for the second time revived the flagging interest of the 
worshippers in the hero The law of chances was clearly 
against his escaping on this occasion It is not every day 
that we can meet an eminent person at dinner and feel 
that there is a reasonable prospect of the news of his 
murder being the news that we hear of him next. 

When the gentlemen were left by themselves in the 
dming-room, I found myself sitting next to Mr Murth- 
waite. The guests present being all English, it is needless 
to say that, as soon as the wholesome check exercised by 
the presence of the ladies was removed, the conversation 
turned on politics as a necessary result. 

In respect to this all-absorbing national topic I happen 
to be one of the most un-English Englishmen living. As a 
general rule, pohtical talk appears to me to be of all talk 
the most dreary and the most profitless. Glancing at Mr. 
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Murthwaite, when the bottles had made their first round of 
the table, I found that he was apparently of my way of 
thinking. He was doing it very dexterously — ^with all 
possible consideration for the feelings of his host — but it 
is not the less certain that he was composing himself for a 
nap. It struck me as an experiment worth attempting, 
to try whether a judicious allusion to the subject of the 
Moonstone would keep him awake, and, if it did, to see 
what he thought of the last new complication in the 
Indian conspiracy as revealed in the prosaic precincts of 
my office. 

" If I am not mistaken, Mr. Murthwaite,” I began, “ you 
were acquainted with the late Lady Verinder, and you took 
some interest in the strange succession of events which 
ended in the loss of the Moonstone ? 

The eminent traveller did me the honour of waking up 
in an instant and asking me who I was 

I informed him of mTy professional connection with the 
Hemcastle family, not forgetting the curious position which 
I had occupied towards the Colonel and his Diamond in the 
bygone time. 

"mt. Murthwaite shifted round in his chair so as to put 
the rest of the company behind him (Conservatives and 
Liberals alike), and concentrated his whole attention on 
plain Mr. Bruff, of Gray's Inn Square 

“ Have you heard an5rthmg lately of the Indians ? " 
he asked. 

I have every reason to believe," I answered, “ that one 
of them had an interview with me, in my office, yester- 
day " 

ilr. Murthwaite was not an easy man to astonish ; but 
that last answer of imne completely staggered him. I de- 
scribed what had happened to Ivir. Luker, a.nd what had hap- 
pened to myself, exactly as I have described it here " It 
is clear that the Indian's parting inquiry had an object,” I 
added. “ “Why should he be so anxious to know the time 
at which a borrower of money is usually privileged to pay 
the money back ? " 

" Is it possible that you don't see his motive, Mr. 
BrufE ? " 

I am ashamed of my stupidity, Mr. Murthwaite — ^but 
I certainly don't see it." 
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have no doubt I should reckon it up as including the 
command of money ; the services, when needed, of that 
shady sort pf Englishman who lives in the byways of 
foreign life in London ; and, lastly, the secret sympathy 
of such few men of their own country, and (formerly, at 
least) of their own religion, as happen to be employed in 
ministering to some of the multitudinous wants of this 
great city Nothing very formidable, as you see » But 
worth notice at starting, because we may find occasion to 
refer to this modest little Indian organization as we go on. 
Having now cleared the ground, I am going to ask you a 
question ; and I expect your experience to answer it. 
What was the event which gave the Indians their first 
chance of seizing the Diamond ? ** 

I understood the allusion to my experience. 

The first chance they got,*' I replied, was clearly 
offered to them by Colonel Herncastle's death- They 
would be aware of his death, I suppose, as a matter of 
course ? ** 

** As a matter of course. And his death, as you say, 
gave them their first chance. Up to that time the Moon- 
stone was safe in the strong-room of the bank. You drew 
the Coloners Will leaving his jewel to his niece ; and the 
Will was proved in the usual way. As a lawyer you can 
be at no loss to know what course the Indians would take 
(under English advice) after that " 

'' They would provide themselves with a copy of the 
Will from Doctors* Commons," I said. 

** Exactly. One or other of those shady Englishmen to 
whom I have alluded would get them the copy you have 
described. That copy would inform them that the Moon- 
stone was bequeathed to the daughter of Lady Vermder, 
and that Mr. Blake the elder, or some person appointed by 
him, was to place it in her hands. You will agree with me 
that the necessary information about persons in the posi- 
tion of Lady Vermder and Mr. Blake would be perfectly 
easy information to obtain. The one difficulty for the 
Inmans would be to decide, whether they should make 
their attempt on the Diamond when it was in course of 
removal from the keeping of the bank, or whether they 
should wait until it was taken down to Yorkshire to Lady 
Verinder’s house. The second way would be manifestly 
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the safest way — and there you have the explatiation of the 
appearance of the Indians at FrizinghaU, disguised as 
jugglers, and waiting their time. In London, it is needless 
to say, they had their organization at theif disposal to 
keep them informed of events. Two men would do it. 
One to follow anybody who went from ]Mr. Blake’s house 
to the bank. And one to treat the lower men servants 
with beer, and to hear the news of the house. These 
commonplace precautions would readily inform them that 
IMr. Franklin Blake had been to the bank, and that Mr. 
Franklin Blake was the only person in the house who was 
going to visit Lady \’erinder. WTiat actually followed 
upon that discovery you remember, no doubt, quite as 
correctly as I do.” 

I remembered that Franidin Blake had detected one of 
the spies in the street — that he had, in consequence, 
advanced the time of his arrival in Yorkshire by some 
hours — and that (thanks to old Betteredge’s excellent 
advice) he had lodged the Diamond in the bank at Frizing- 
hall before the Indians were so much as prepared to see 
him in the neighbourhood. All perfectly clear^ so far. 
But, the Indians being ignorant of the precaution thus 
taken, how was it that they had made no attempt on Lady 
Vermder’s house (in which they must have supposed the 
Diamond to be) through the whole of the interval that 
elapsed before Rachel’s birthday ? 

In putting this difficulty to ^Ir Murthwaite I thought it 
right to add what I had heard of the little boy, and the drop 
of ink, and the rest of it, and that any explanation based 
on the theory of clairvoyance was an e^^lanabon which 
would carry no conviction whatever with it to my mind. 

Nor to mine either,” said Mr. Murthwaite. ” The 
clairvoyance in this case is simply a development of the 
romantic side of the Indian character. It would be a 
refreshment and an encouragement to those men — quite 
inconceivable, I grant you, to the English mind — ^to sur- 
round their wearisome and perilous errand in this country 
with a certam halo of the marvellous and the super- 
natural. Their boy is unquestionably a sensitive subject 
to the mesmeric influence — and, under that influence, he 
has no doubt reflected what was already m the mind of the 
person mesmerizing him. I have tested the theory of 
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clairvoyance— and I have never found the manifestations 
get beyond that point. The Indians don't investigate the 
matter in this way ; the Indians look upon their boy as a 
Seer of things invisible to their eyes — and, I repeat, in 
that marvel they find the source of a new interest in the 
pi^rpose that unites them. I only notice this as ofiering 
a curious \’iew of human character which must be quite 
new to you. We have nothing whatever to do with clair- 
voyance or with mesmerism, or with anything else that is 
hard of belief to a practical man, in the inquiry that we 
are now pursuing My object in following the Indian plot 
step by step is to trace results back by rational means to 
natural causes. Have I succeeded to your satisfaction 
so far ? ” 

“Not a doubt of it, Mr. Murthwaite 1 I am waiting, 
however, with some anxiety, to hear the rational explana- 
tion of the difficulty which I have just had the honour of 
submitting to you " 

Mr. Murthwaite smiled It's the easiest difficulty to 
deal with of all," he said. “ Permit me to begin by ad- 
mitting your statement of the case as a perfectly correct 
one. The Indians were undoubtedly not aware of what 
Mr. Franklin Blake had done with the Diamond — for we 
find them making their first mistake on the first night of 
Mr. Blake's arrival at bis aunt’s house.” 

“ Their first mistake ^ " I repeated. 

“ Certainly ’ The mistake of allowing themselves to be 
surprised lurking about the terrace at night by Gabnel 
Betteredge. However, they had the merit of seeing for 
themselves that they had taken a false step— for, as you 
say, again, with plenty of time at their disposal, they 
never came near the house for weeks afterwards ” 

“ Why, Mr. Murthwaite ? That’s what I want to know ! 
Why ?” 

“ Because no Indian, Mr. Bruff, ever runs an unnecessary 
risk- The clause you drew in Colonel Hemcastle's Will in- 
formed them (didn't it ?) that the Moonstone was to pass 
absolutely into Miss Verinder's possession on her birthday. 
Very well. TeH me which was the safest course for men in 
their position ? To make their attempt on the Diamond 
while it was under the control of Mr. Franklin Blake, who 
ha<| shown already that he could suspect and outwit them ? 
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Or to wait till the Diamond was at the disposal of a young 
girl, who would innocently delight in wearing the magnifi- 
cent jewel at every possible opportunity ? Perhaps you 
want a proof that my theory is correct ? Take the con- 
duct of the Indians themselves as the proof The^^ ap- 
peared at the house, after waiting ail those weeks, on Miss 
Verinder's birthday ; and they were rewarded for the 
patient accuracy of their calculations by seeing the Moon- 
stone in the bosom of her dress ! VTien I heard the story 
of the Colonel and the Diamond later m the evening, I felt 
so sure about the risk Mr. Franklin Blake had run (they 
would have certainlv attacked him, if he had not happened 
to ride back to Lady Verinder's m the company of other 
people) , and I was so strongly convinced of the worse 
nsks still in store for Miss Veruider, that I recommended 
following the Colonel’s plan, and destro^dng the identity 
of the gem by having it cut into separate stones. How 
its extraordinary disappearance that night made my advice 
useless and utterly? defeated the Hindoo plot — and how 
all further action on the part of the Indians was paralyzed 
the next day by their confinement in prison as rognes and 
vagabonds — ^you know as well as I do The first act in 
the conspiracy closes there Before we go on to the 
second, may I ask whether I have met your difficult}^ with 
an explanation which is satisfactory to the mind of a 
practical man ? ” 

It was impossible to deny that he had met my difficulty 
fairty ; thanks to his superior knowledge of the Indian 
character — ^and thanks to his not ha^ng had hundreds of 
other Wills to think of since Colonel Hemcastle’s time ! 

'' So far, so good,’' resumed Mr, Murthwaite. The 
first chance the Indians had of seizing the Diamond was a 
chance lost, on the day -when they w^ere committed to the 
prison at FrizinghalL Vrhen did the second chance ofier 
itself ^ The second chance ofiered itself — as I am in a 
condition to prove — ^while they were still in confinement/’ 

He took out his pocket-book and opened it at a par- 
ticular leaf before he went on. 

I was staying,” he resumed, ^ with some friends at 
Frizinghall at the time. A day or two before the Indians 
were set free (on a Monday, I "think), the governor of the 
pnson came to me with a letter. It had been left for the 
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Indians by one Mrs. Macann, of whom they had hired the 
lodging in which they lived ; and it had been delivered at 
Mrs. Macann' s door in ordinary course of post on the 
previous morning. The prison authorities had noticed 
that the postmark was “ Lambeth/' and that the address 
on the outside, though expressed in correct English, was, 
in form, oddly at variance with the customary method of 
directing a letter. On opening it they had found the 
contents to be written in a foreign language, which they 
rightly guessed at as Hindustani. Their object in coming 
to me was, of course, to have the letter translated to them. 
I took a copy in my pocket-book of the original and of my 
translation — and there they are at your service." 

He handed me the open pocket-book. The address on 
the letter was the first thing copied. It was all written in 
one paragraph, without any attempt at punctuation, thus • 
“ To the three Indian men hving with the lady called 
Macann at Fnzinghall in Yorkshire." The Hindoo char- 
acters followed ; and the English translation appeared at 
the end, expressed in these mysterious words : 

“ In the name of the Regent of the Night, whose seat is 
on the Antelope, whose arms embrace the four corners of 
the earth. 

" Brothers, turn your faces to the south, and come to me 
m the street of many noises which leads down to the muddy 
river. 

The reason is this. 

" My own eyes have seen it." 

There the letter ended, without either date or signature. 
I handed it back to Mr. Murthwaite, and owned that 
this curious specimen of Hmdoo correspondence rather 
puzzled me. 

** I can explain the first sentence to you," he said ; 
" and the conduct of the Indians themselves will explain 
the rest. The god of the moon is represented in the 
Hindoo mythology as a four-armed deity seated on an 
antelope ; and one of his titles is the Regent of the Night. 
Here, then, to begin with, is something which looks sus- 
piciously like an indirect reference to the Moonstone. 
Now let us see what the Indians did after the prison 
authorities had allowed them to receive their letter. On 
the very day when they were set free they went at once 
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to tlie railway station, and took their places in the first 
train that started for London. We all thought it a pity 
at Frizmghall that their proceedings were not privately 
watched. But after Lad3?' Verinder had dismissed the 
pohce-officer, and had stopped all further inquiry into the 
loss of the Diamond, no one else could presume" to stir in 
the matter. The Indians were free to go to London, and 
to London they went. What was the next news -we heard 
of them, Mr. Bruff ? ” 

“ They were anno^dng Mr. Luker,’' I answered, “ by 
loitering about the house at Lambeth ” 

Did you read the report of IVIr. Luker’s application to 
the magistrate ^ ’ 

Yes ” 

In the course of his statement he referred, if you re- 
member, to a foreign workman in his employ^ment, whom 
he had just dismissed on suspicion of attempted theft, and 
whom he also distrusted as possibly acting in collusion 
with the Indians who had annoyed him The inference is 
pretty plain, Mr. Brufi, as to who wrote that letter ivhich 
puzzled you just now, and as to which of IVIr. Luker’s 
Onental treasures the workman had attempted to steal.*’ 
The inference (as I hastened to acknowledge) was too 
plain to need being pointed out I had never doubted 
that the Moonstone had found its way mto Mr. Luker’s 
hands at the time ]\Ir. IMurthwaite alluded to. ]My only 
question had been. How had the Indians discovered the 
circumstance ? This question (the most difficult to deal 
with of all, as I had thought) had now received its answer 
like the rest. Lawyer as I was, I began to feel that I 
might trust Mr. Murthwaite to lead me blindfold through 
the last windings of the labyrinth along which he had 
guided me thus far. I paid him the compliment of tell- 
ing him tliis, and found my httle concession very graciously 
received. 

'' You shall give me a piece of information in y'our turn 
before we go on,” he said. ” Somebody must have taken 
the Moonstone from Yorkshire to London. And somebod^r 
must have raised money on it, or it would never have been 
in IVIr. Luker’s possession. Has there been any discovery 
made of who that person was ? ’’ 

‘‘ None that I know of.” 
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There wa^ a story (was there not about Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewlhte. I am told he is an eminent philanthropist-^ 
which is decidedly against him to begin with 

I heartily Agreed in this with Mr. Murthwaite. At the 
same time I felt bound to inform him (without, it is need- 
less to say, mentiomng Miss Vermder’s name) that Mr. 
Godfrey Abie white had been cleared of all suspicion, on 
evidence which I could answer for as entirely beyond 
dispute. 

“ Very well,"' said Mr. Murthwaite quietly, “ let us leave 
it to time to clear the matter up. In the meanwhile, Mr. 
Bruff, we must get back again to the Indians, on your 
account. Their journey to London simply ended in their 
becoming the victims of another defeat. 'The loss of their 
second chance of seizing the Diamond is mainly attribut- 
able, as I think, to the "cunning and foresight of Mr. Luker 
— ^who doesn't stand at the top of the prosperous and ancient 
profession of usury for nothing * By the prompt dismissal 
of the man in his employment he deprived the Indians of 
the assistance which their confederate would have rendered 
them in getting into the house. By the prompt transport 
of the Moonstone to his banker's he took the conspirators 
by surprise before they were prepared with a new plan for 
robbing him How the Indians, in this latter case, sus- 
pected what he had done, and how they contrived to possess 
themselves of his banker’s receipt, are events too recent 
to need dwelling on. Let it be enough to say that they 
know the Moonstone to be once more out of their reach , 
deposited (under the general description of “a valuable 
of great price ”) in a banker’s strong-room. Now, Mr 
Bruff, what is their third chance of seizing the Diamond ? 
and when will it come ^ ” 

As the question passed his hps I penetrated the motive 
of the Indian’s visit to my office at last * 

“ I see it ! ” I exclaimed. “ The Indians take it for 
granted, as we do, that the Moonstone has been pledged ; 
and they want to be certainly mformed of the earliest period 
at which the pledge can be redeemed — because that will 
be the earhest period at which the Diamond can be removed 
from the safe keeping of the bank ^ ” 

“ I told yon you would find it out for yourself, Mr. Brufi, 
if I only gave you a fair chance. In a 3^ear from the time 
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when the Moonstone was pledged the Indians will 
the watch for their third chance. Mr. Luker's own lips^ 
have told them how long they have to wiail, and your 
respectable authority has satisfied them that Mr. Luker 
has spoken the truth. \Mien do we suppose, at a rough 
guess, that the Diamond found its way into the mone3^- 
lender's hands ? *' 

Towards the end of last June,” I answered, “ as well as 
I can reckon it ” 

And we are now in the year ’forty-eight. Very good. 
If the unknown person who has pledged the Moonstone 
can redeem it in a year the jewel will be m that person’s 
possession again at the end of June, ’forty-nine, I shall be 
thousands of miles away from England and English news 
at that date But it may be worth yony while to take a 
note of it, and to arrange to be in London at the time.” 

“ You think something serious will happen ? ” I said. 

‘‘ I think I shall be safer,” he answered, “ among the 
fiercest fanatics of Central Asia than I should be if I crossed 
the door of the bank with the Moonstone in m3" pocket. 
The Indians have been defeated twice running, Mr. Bruff. 
It’s my firm behef that they ivon’t be defeated a third 
time.” 

Those were the last words he said on the subject. The 
coffee came in ; the guests rose, and dispersed themselves 
about the room , and we joined the ladies of the dinner- 
party upstairs. 

I made a note of the date, and it ma3’' not be amiss if I 
close my narrative by repeating that note here : 

Jime, 'forty -nine. Expect news of the Indians towards the 
end of the month. 

And that done, I hand the pen, which I have now no 
further claim to use, to the writer who follows me next 




THIRD NARRATIVE 

CONTRIBUTED BY FRANKLIN BLAKE 


CHAPTER I 

I K the spring of the year eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine I was wandenng in the East, and liad then recently 
altered the travelling plans wliich I had laid out some 
months before, and which I had communicated to my lawyer 
and my banker in London 

This change made it necessary for me to send one of my 
servants to obtain my letters and remittances from the 
English consul in a certain city, which was no longer in- 
cluded as one of my resting-places in my new tra\’elling 
scheme. The man was to join me again at an appointed 
place and time. An accident, for which he was not re- 
sponsible, delayed him on his errand. For a week I and 
my people waited, encamped on the borders of a desert. 
At the end of that time the missing man made his appear- 
ance, with the money and the letters, at the entrance of 
my tent. 

I am afraid I bring you bad news, sir,'' he said, and 
pointed to one of the letters, which had a mourning border 
round it, and the address on which was in the handwntmg 
of Mr. Bruff. 

I know nothing in a case of this kind so unendurable as 
suspense. The letter with the mourning border was the 
letter that I opened first. 

It informed me that my father was dead, and that I was 
heir to his great fortune. The wealth which had thus 
fallen into my hands brought its responsibihties with it, 
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and Mr. Brufl: entreated me to lose no time in returning to 
England. . 

By daybreak the next morning I was on my way back to 
my own country. 

The picture presented of me by my old friend Betteredge 
at the time of my departure from England is (as I think) a 
little overdrawn. But, barring this drawback, I am bound 
to own that he has stated no more than the truth in repre- 
senting me as wounded to the heart by Rachel’s treatment, 
and as leaving England in the first keenness of sufEenng 
caused by the bitterest disappointment of my life. 

I went abroad resolved — if change and absence could 
help me — ^to forget her. It is, I am persuaded, no true 
view of human nature which denies that change and absence 
do help a man under these circumstances : they force his 
attention away from the exclusive contemplation of his 
own sorrow. I never forgot her ; but the pang of remem- 
brance lost its worst bitterness httle by little as time, 
distance, and novelty mterposed themselves more and more 
effectually between Rachel and me. 

On the" other hand it is no less certain that, with the act 
of turning homeward, the remedy which had gained its 
ground so steadily began now just as steadily to drop 
back. The nearer I drew to the country which she in- 
habited, and to the prospect of seeing her "again, the more 
irresistibly her influence began to recover its hold on me. 
On leaving England she was the last person in the world 
whose name I would have sufiered to pass my lips. On 
returmng to England she was the first person I inquired 
after when IVlr. Bruff and I met again. 

I was informed, of course, of all that had happened in my 
absence : in other words, of all that has been related here in 
continuation of Betteredge’s narrative — one circumstance 
only being excepted. Mr. Bruff did not at that time feel 
himself at hberty to inform me of the motives which had 
privately influenced Rachel and Godfrey Ablewhite in re- 
calling the marriage promise on either side. I troubled 
him with no embarrassing questions on this delicate subject, 
It was relief enough to me, after the jealous disappointment 
caused by hearing that she had ever contemplated being 
Godfrey’s wife, to know that reflection had convinced her 
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of acting rashly, and that she had effected her own release 
from her mamage engagement. 

Having heard the story of the past my next inquiries 
(vStill inquiries after Rachel !) advanced naturally to the 
present time. Under whose care had she been placed after 
leaving Mr. Bruff ’s house ? and where was she Hving now ? 

She was living under the care of a widowed sister of the 
late Sir John Verinder — one Mrs. Merridew’ — whom her 
mother's executors had requested to act as guardian, and 
■who had accepted the proposal. They were reported to me 
as getting on together admirably well, and as being now 
estabhshed for the season m JVIrs. Merridew’’s house in 
Portland Place. 

Half an hour after receiving this information, I was on 
my way to Portland Place — ^without having had the courage 
to own it to Mr, Bruff ^ 

The man who answ^ered the door was not sure w’-hether 
IMiss Verinder was at home or not. I sent him upstairs 
■with my card as the speediest w'ay of setting the question 
at rest. The man came down again with an impenetrable 
face, and informed me that ISIiss Vennder was out. 

I might have suspected other people of purposely denying 
themselves to me. But it was impossible to suspect Rachel. 
I left word that I would call again at six o'clock that evening. 

At six o’clock I was informed for the second time that 
jVIiss Verinder was not at home. Had any message been 
left for me. No message had been left for me. Had jNIiss 
Verinder not received my card ? The serv^ant begged my 
pardon — ^Miss Vennder had received it. 

The inference was too plain to be resisted. Rachel de- 
clined to see me. 

On my side I declined to be treated in this way without 
making an attempt at least to discover a reason for it. I 
sent up my name to Mrs. Merridew, and requested her to 
favour me with a personal interview at any hour w'hich it 
might be most convenient to her to name, 

Mrs. Merridew made no difficulty about receiving me at 
once. I was shown into a comfortable little sitting-room, 
and found myself m the presence of a comfortable little 
elderly lady. She was so good as to feel great regret and 
much surprise entirely on my account She was at the 
same time, however, not in a position to offer me any 
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explanation, or to press Rachel on a matter which appeared 
to relate to a question of private feeling alone Tins was 
said over and- over again, with a polite patience that nothing 
could tire ; and this was all I gained by appl3?ing to Mrs 
Merndew. 

My last chance was to write to Rachel My servant took 
a letter to her the next day, with strict instructions to wait 
foi an answer. 

The answer came back, literally in one sentence ; 

Miss Vermder begs to decline entering into any corre- 
spondence with Mr. Franklin Blake.’' 

Fond as I was of her, I felt indignantly the insult offered 
to me m that reply. Mr. Bruff came in to speak to me on 
business before I had recovered possession of myself. I 
dismissed the business on the spot and laid the whole case 
before him. He proved to be as incapable of enlightening 
me as Mrs. Merridew herself. I asked him if any slander 
had been spoken of me in Rachel’s hearing Mr. Bruff 
was not aware of any slander of which I was the object. 
Had she referred to me in any way while she was staying 
under Mr. BrufE’s roof ? Never. Had she not so much as 
asked during ail my long absence whether I was living or 
dead ? No such question had ever passed her hps. I took 
out of my pocket-book the letter which poor Lady Verinder 
had written to me from Frizinghall on the day when I left 
her house in Yorkshire. And I pointed Mr. BrufE’s atten- 
tion to these two sentences in it : 

The valuable assistance which you rendered to the 
inquiry after the lost jewel is still an unpardoned offence 
in the present dreadful state of Rachel’s mind. Moving 
blindfold m this matter, you have added to the burden of 
anxiety which she has had to bear by innocently threaten- 
ing her secret with discovery through your exertions.” 

Is it possible,” I asked, that the feeling towards me 
which is there described is as bitter as ever against me 
now ? ” 

Mr. Bruff looked unaffectedly distressed. 

'' If you insist on an answer,” he said, “ I own I can place 
no other interpretation on her conduct than that.” 

I rang the bell, and directed my servant to pack my port- 
manteau and to send out for a railway guide. Mr. Bruff 
asked in astonishment what I was gomg to do. 
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** I am going to Yorkshire/" I answered, ** by the next 
train/" 

“ May I ask for what purpose ? 

Mr. Bruff, the assistance I innocently rendered to the 
inquiry after the Diamond was an unpardoned offence in 
Rachers mind nearly a year since, and it remains an 
unpardoned offence stiU. I won’t accept that position I I 
am determined to find out the secret of her silence towards 
her mother and her enmity towards me. If time, pains, 
and money can do it, I -will lay my hand on the thief who 
took the Moonstone 1 ” 

The worthy old gentleman attempted to remonstrate^ — ^to 
induce me to listen to reason — to do his duty towards me, 
m short. I was deaf to everyiihing that he could urge. No 
earthly consideration would at that moment have shaken 
the resolution that was in me. 

“ I shall take up the inquiry again,"" I went on, ** at the 
point where I dropped it ; and I shall follow it onwards, 
step by step, till I come to the present time. There are 
missing links in the evidence as 1 left it which Gabnel 
Betteredge can supply, and to Gabriel Betteredge I go 1 ” 

Towards sunset that evening I stood again on the well- 
remembered terrace and looked once more at the peaceful 
old country house. The gardener was the first person \vhom 
I saw m the deserted grounds. He had left Betteredge 
an hour since sunning himself in the customary comer of 
the back yard. I knew it well ; and I said I would go and 
seek him myself. 

I walked round by the familiar paths and passages, and 
looked in at the open gate of the yard. 

There he was — the dear old friend of the happy days that 
were never to come again — ^there he was m the "old corner, 
on the old beehive chair, with his pipe in his mouth and his 
Robtnson Crusoe on his lap, and his two friends, the dogs, 
dozing on either side of him ! In the position in which I 
stood my shadow was projected in front of me by the last 
slantmg rays of the sun. Either the dogs saw it or their 
keen scent informed them of my approach : they started 
up with a growl. Starting in his turn, the old man quieted 
them by a word, and then shaded his failing eyes with 
his hand and looked inquinngly at the figure at the 
gate. 
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My own eyes were full of tears. I was obliged to wai 
for a moment before I could trust myself to speak to him. 


CHAPTER II 

“Fine evening for a walk, Mr. Franklin,” he said, as il 
we had just accidentally encountered each other at that 
moment. “ Supposing you had gone to the hotel at Friz- 
inghall, sir ^ ” 

“ Yes ? ” 

I should have had the honour of breakfasting with you 
to-morrow morning,” 

“ Come and breakfast with me at Hotherstone's Farm 
instead.” 

” IVIuch obliged to you for your idndness, Mr. Franklin. 
But it wasn’t exactly? breakfast that I was driving at. I 
think you mentioned that you had something to say to me ? 
If it’s no secret, sir,” said Betteredge, suddenly abandoning 
the crooked way and taking the straight one, ‘‘I’m burning 
to know what’s brought you down here, if you please, in this 
sudden way.” 

‘‘ What brought me here before ? ” I asked. 

“ The Moonstone, Mr. Franklin. But what brings you 
now, sir ? ” 

‘‘ The Moonstone again, Betteredge.” 

The old man suddenly stood still, and looked at me in the 
grey twilight as if he suspected his own ears of deceiving 
hini. 

‘‘ If that’s a joke, sir,” he said, “ I am afraid I’m getting 
a little dull in my old age. I don’t take it.” 

” It’s no joke,” I answered. ” I have come here to take 
up the inquiry which was dropped when I left England. I 
iave come here to do what nobody has done yet — ^to find 
lut who took the Diamond.” 

“ Let the Diamond be, Mr. Franklin 1 Take my advice 
md let the Diamond be ! That cursed Indian jewel has 
nisguided everybody who has come near it Don’t waste 
''Our money and your temper — ^in the fine spring time of 
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your life, sir — by meddling -with, the Moonstone. How can 
you hope to succeed (saving your presence) when Sergeant 
Cufi himself made a mess of it ? Sergeant Cufi ! ” repeated 
Betteredge, shaking his forefinger at me sternly. “ The 
greatest policeman in England I 

“ My mind is made up, my old friend. Even Sergeant 
Cu:ff doesn’t daunt me. By the by, I may want to speak 
to him sooner or later. Have you heard an\i:hing of him 
lately ? ” 

“ The Sergeant won’t help you, ]Mr. Franklin.” 

** Why not ? ” 

There has been an event, sir, in the police circles, since 
you went away. The great Cuif has retired from business. 
He has got a little cottage at Dorkmg ,* and he’s up to his 
eyes in the growing of roses. I have it in his own hand- 
writing, jMr. Franklm. He has grown the white moss rose 
without budding it on the dog-rose first. And Mr. Begbie 
the gardener is to go to Dorking and own that the Sergeant 
has beaten him at last.” 

It doesn’t much matter,” I said. “ I must do without 
Sergeant Cuff’s help. And I must trust to ^^ou at start- 
ing.”_ 

It is likely enough that I spoke rather carelessly. At any 
rate, Betteredge seemed to be piqued by something in the 
reply which I had just made to him. You might trust to 
worse than me, jHt. Frankhn — I can tell you that,” he said 
a little sharply 

The tone in which he retorted, and a certain disturbance 
after he had spoken which I detected m his manner, sug- 
gested to me that he was possessed of some information 
which he hesitated to commumcate. 

” I expect you to help me,” I said, “ in picking up the 
fragments of evidence which Sergeant Cuff has left behind 
him. I know you can do that. Can you do no more ^ ” 

“ What more can you expect from me, sir ^ ” asked 
Betteredge, with an appearance of the utmost humility. 

I expect more — from what you said just now.” 

''Mere boasting, Mr. Frankhn,” returned the old man 
obstinately. “ Some people are bom boasters, and they 
never get over it to their dying day. I’m one of them,” 

There was only one way to take with him. I appealed 
to his interest in” Rachel and his interest in me. 
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“ Betteredge, would you be glad to hear that Rachel and 
I were good fnends again ? ” 

“ I have served your family, sir, to mighty little purpose 
if you doubt it I ” 

“ Do you remember how Rachel treated me before I left 
England ? '' 

“ As well as if it was yesterday ! My lady herself wrote 
you a letter about it ; and you were so good as to show the 
letter to me. It said that hhss Rachel was mortally offended 
with you for the part you had taken in trying to recover her 
jewel. And neither my lady, nor j’-ou, nor anybody else 
could guess why.” 

Quite true, Betteredge 1 And I come back from my 
travels and find her mortally offended with me still. I 
knew that the Diamond was at the bottom of it last year, 
and I know that the Diamond is at the bottom of it now. 
I have tried to speak to her, and she won't see me. I have 
tried to write to her, and she won't answer me How, in 
Heaven's name, am I to clear the matter up ? The chance 
of searching into the loss of the Moonstone is the one chance 
of inquiry that Rachel herself has left me." 

Those words evidently put the case before him as he had 
not seen it yet. He asked a question which satisfied me 
that I had shaken him. 

" There is no ill-feeling in this, Mr. Frankhn, on your 
side — ^is there ? " 

" There was some anger," I answered, " when I left 
London. But that is all worn out now. I want to make 
Rachel come to an understanding with me — and I want 
nothing more." 

"You don't feel any fear, sir — ^supposing you make any 
discoveries — ^in regard to what you may find out about 
Miss Rachel ? ” 

I understood the jealous belief in his young mistress 
which prompted those words. 

" I am as certain of her -as you are," I answered. " The 
fullest disclosure of her secret will reveal nothing that can 
alter her place in your estimation or in mine." 

Betteredge's last-left scruples vanished at that. 

" If I am doing wrong to help you, Mr. Franklin," he 
exclaimed, " all I can say is — I am as innocent of seeing it 
as the babe unborn ! I can put you on the road to dis- 
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CO very if you can only go on by yourseK. You remember 
that poor girl of ours — Rosanna Spearman ^ 

Of course ! ” 

'"You always thought she had some sort of confession, 
in regard to this matter of the Moonstone, which she wanted 
to make to you ? 

“ I certainly couldn't account for her strange conduct in 
any other way." 

You may set that doubt at rest, Mr. Franklin, whenever 
you please." 

It was my turn to come to a standstill now. I tned vainly 
in the gathering darkness to see his face In the surpnse of 
the moment I asked a httle impatiently what he meant. 

“ Steady, sir 1 " proceeded Betteredge. " I mean what 
I say. Rosanna Spearman left a sealed letter behind her — 
a letter addressed to yon " 

Where is it ? " 

" In the possession of a friend of hers at Cobb's Hole. 
You must have heard tell, when 3"ou were here last, sii*, of 
Limping Lucy — a lame girl with a crutch." 

" The fisherman’s daughter ^ " 

" The same, 3 VIr. Franldm." 

" Why wasn’t the letter forwarded to me ^ " 

“ Limping Lucy has a will of her own, sir. She wouldn't 
give it into any hands but yours. And you had left England 
before I could write to you." 

" Let’s go back, Betteredge, and get it at once \ ’’ 

" Too late, sir, to-night. They’re great savers of candles 
along our coast ; and they go to ’bed early at Cobb’s Hole." 

" Nonsense ! We might get there m half an hour." 

" You might, sir. And when you did get there you 
would find the door locked," He pointed to a light ghm- 
menng below us ; and at the same moment I heard 
through the stillness of the evening the bubbling of a stream. 
" There’s the Farm, Mr. Franklin ! Make yourself com- 
fortable for to-mght, and come to me to-morrow morning 
— ^if you’ll be so land ? " 

" You will go with me to the fisherman’s cottage ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Early ? " 

" As early, Mr. Franklin, as you hke " 

We descended the path that led to the Farm. 
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CHAPTER III 

I HAVE only the most indistinct recollection of what hap 
pened at Hotherstone's Farm. 

I remember a hearty welcome ; a prodigious supper, 
which would have fed a whole village in the East ; a de- 
lightfully clean bedroom, with nothing in it to regret but 
that detestable product of the folly of our forefathers — a 
feather-bed ; a restless night, with much kindling of matches 
and many lightings of one little candle ; and an immense 
sensation of relief when the sun rose, and there was a pros- 
pect of getting up. 

It had been arranged over-night with Betteredge that I 
was to call for him on our way to Cobb's Hole as early as I 
liked — ^which, interpreted by my impatience to get posses- 
sion of the letter, meant as early as I could. Without 
waiting for breakfast at the Farm, I took a crust of bread 
in my hand and set forth, in some doubt whether I should 
not surprise the excellent Betteredge in his bed. To my 
great relief he proved to be quite as excited about the 
coming event as I was. I found him ready and waitmg 
for me, with his stick in his hand. 

How are you this mormng, Betteredge ? ” 

“ Very poorly, sir.'' 

Sorry to hear it. What do you complain of ? " 

“ I complain of a new disease, Mr. Franklin, of my own 
inventing. I don’t want to alarm you, but you're certain 
to catch it before the mommg is out.” 

** The devil I am ! ” 

“ Do you feel an uncomfortable heat at the pit of your 
stomach, sir ? and a nasty thumping at the top of your 
head ? Ah 1 not yet ? It will lay hold of you at Cobb’s 
Hole, Mr. Frankhn. I call it the detective-fever ; and I 
first caught it in the company of Sergeant Cufi.” 

“ Aye 1 aye ? and the cure in this instance is to open 
Rosanna Spearman's letter, I suppose ? Come along and 
let’s get it.” 

Early as it was, we found the fisherman’s wife astir in her 
atchen On my presentation by Betteredge, good Mrs. 
i’^oiiand performed a social ceremony, strictly reserved (as I 
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afterwards learnt) for strangers of distinction. She put a 
bottle of Dutch gin and a couple of clean pipes op the table, 
and opened the conversation by saying, “ What news from 
London, sir ^ 

Before I could find an answer to this immensely compre- 
hensive question, an apparition advanced towards me out 
of a dark corner of the kitchen. A wan, wild, haggard 
girl, with remarkably beautiful hair, and with a fierce 
keenness in her eyes," came limping up on a crutch to the 
table at which I was sitting, and looked at me as if I was 
an object of mingled mterest and horror which it quite 
fascinated her to see. 

Mr. Betteredge,'* she said, without taking her eyes ofi 
me, “ mention his name again, if you please/' 

This gentleman's name," answered Betteredge (with a 
strong emphasis on gentleman) ^ “ is Mr. Franklin Blake/’ 

The girl turned her back on me and suddenly left the 
room. Good Mrs. Yolland — as I beheve — made some apolo- 
gies for her daughter’s odd behaviour, and Betteredge 
(probably) translated them into pohte Enghsh. I speak 
of this in complete uncertamty. My attention was absorbed 
in following the sound of the girl’s^crutch. Thump-thump 
up the wooden stairs ; thump-thump across the room abo\ e 
our heads , thump-thump down the stairs again — and there 
stood the apparition at the open door, with a letter in its 
hand, beckoning me out 1 

I left more apologies in course of delivery behind me, 
and followed this strange creature — ^limping on before me 
faster and faster — down the slope of the' beach. She led 
me behind some boats, out of sight and hearing of the few 
people in the fishing-viUage, and then stopped, and faced 
me for the first time. 

“ Stand there," she said, I want to look at you." 

There was no mistaking the expression on her face. I 
inspired her with the strongest emotions of abhorrence 
and disgust. She suddenly looked away from me, and 
rested her head wearily on the top of her crutch. " Oh, 
my poor dear ! " she said, in the first soft tones which had 
fallen from her in my hearing " Oh, my lost darling I 
what could you see in this man ? " She lifted her head 
again fiercely, and looked at me once more. “ Can you 
eat and drink ? " she asked. 
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I did my best to preserve my gravity, and answered 
^‘Yes’^ 

“ Can yon. sleep ? 

“ Yes” 

When you see a poor girl in service, do you feel nc 
remorse ^ ” 

Certainly not. Why should I ^ ” 

She abruptly thrust the letter (as the phrase is) into my 
face 

“ Take it ^ ” she exclaimed furiously. “ I never set eyes 
on you before. God Almighty forbid I should ever set 
eyes on you again.” 

With those parting words she limped away from me at 
the top of her speed. The one interpretation that I could 
put on her conduct has, no doubt, been anticipated by 
everybody. I could only suppose that she was mad. 

Having reached that inevitable conclusion, I turned to 
the more interesting object of investigation which was 
presented to me by Hosanna Spearman’s letter. The 
address was written as follows ; “ For Franklin Blake, 
Esq. To be given into his own hands (and not to be 
trusted to any one else) by Lucy Yolland ” 

I broke the seal. The envelope contained a letter ; and 
this, m its turn, contained a shp of paper. I read the letter 
first : 

” Sir, — If you are cunous to know the meaning of my 
behaviour to you whilst you were staying in the house of 
my mistress, Lady Vermder, do what you are told to do 
in the memorandum enclosed with this — and do it without 
any person being present to overlook you — ^Y our humble 
servant, Rosanna Spearman.” 

I turned to the slip of paper next Here is the hteral 
:opy of it, word for word : 

” Memorandum : To go to the Shivering Sand at the 
um of the tide To walk out on the South Spit, until I 
^et the South Spit Beacon, and the flagstaff at the Coast- 
uard station above Cobb’s Hole, m a line togethei . To lay 
own on the rocks a stick, or any straight thing to guide 
ly hand, exactly in the line of the beacon and the flagstaff, 
b take care, in doing this, that one end of the stick shall 
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be at the edge of the rocks, on the side of them which 
overlooks the quicksand. To feel along the stick among 
the seaweed (beginning from the end of the stick which 
points towards the beacon) for the Cham. To run my 
hand along the Cham, when found, until I come to the 
part of it which stretches over the edge of the rocks, down 
into the quicksand. And then, to puU the chain 

Just as I had read the last words — underlined in the 
original — I heard the voice of Betteredge behind me. The 
inventor of the detective-fever liad completely succumbed 
to that irresistible malady. “ I can’t stand it any longer, 
Mr. Franklin. What does her letter say ? For mercy’s 
sake, sir, tell us, what does her letter say’? 

I handed him the letter, ‘and the memorandum. He 
read the first without appearing to be much interested m 
it. But the second — ^the memorandum — ^produced a strong 
impression on liim. 

The Sergeant said it ! ” cried Betteredge. From first 
to last, sir, the Sergeant said she had got a memorandum 
of the hiding-place And here it is 1 Lord save us, IVIr. 
Franldin, here is the secret that puzzled everybody, from 
the great Cufi downwards, ready and waiting, as one may 
say, to show itself to you / It’s the ebb now, sir, as any- 
body may see for themselves. How long will it be tiU the 
turn of the tide ? ” He looked up, and observed a lad 
at work, at some little distance from us, mending a net. 
Tammie Bright » ” he shouted at the top of his voice. 

'' I hear you ! ” Tammie shouted back. 

WHien’s the turn of the tide ^ ” 

'' In an hour’s time ” 

We both looked at our watches. 

** We can go round by the coast, Mr Franklin,” said 
Betteredge ; and get to the quicksand in that way, with 
plenty of time to spare. What do you say, sir ? ” 

" Come along ! ” 

With Betteredge’ s help, I soon stood in the right posi- 
tion to see the Beacon and the Coast-guard fiagstafi in a 
hne together. Following the memorandum as our guide, 
we next laid my stick m the necessary direction as neatly 
as we could on the uneven surface of the rocks. And then 
we looked at our watches once more. 

It wanted nearly twenty minutes yet of the turn of the 

10 
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tide. I suggested waiting through this interval on the 
beach, instead of on the wet and slippery surface of the 
rocks, Haying reached the dry sand, I prepared to sit 
down ; and, greatly to my surprise, Betteredge prepared 
to leave me 

"W^at are you going away for ^ I asked 
“ Look at the letter again,'sir, and you will see.’^ 

A glance at the letter remmded me that I was charged, 
when I made my discovery, to make it alone 
“ It's hard enough for me to leave you at such a time 
as this," said Betteredge. “ But she died a dreadful 
death, poor soul — and I feel a kind of call on me, Mr, 
Franklin, to humour that fancy of hers. Besides," he 
added confidentially, “ there's nothing in the letter against 
your letting out the secret afterwards. ITl hang about in 
the fir plantation, and wait till you pick me up. Don't 
be longer than you can help, sir. The detective-fever isn't 
an easy disease to deal with under these circumstances." 
With that parting caution he left me. 

The interval of expectation, short as it was when reckoned 
by the measure of time, assumed formidable proportions 
when reckoned by the measure of suspense. This was one 
of the occasions on which the invaluable habit of smoking 
becomes especially precious and consolatory I ht a cigar, 
and sat down on the slope of the beach. 

The sunlight poured its unclouded beauty on every 
object that I could see. The exquisite freshness of the air 
made the mere act of living and breathing a luxury. Even 
the lonely little bay welcomed the morning with a show of 
cheerfulness ; and the bared wet surface of the quicksand 
itself ghttering with a golden brightness, hid the horror of 
its fal^e brown face under a passing smile It was the 
finest day I had seen since my return to England, 

The turn of the tide came before my cig^jOTv^ finished. 
I saw the preliminary heaving of the Sandj^lid then the 
awful shiver that crept over its surface — as if some spirit 
of terror lived and moved and shuddered in the fathornless 
deeps beneath. I threw away my cigar, and went back 
igam to the rocks. 

My directions in the memorandum instructed me to feel 
dong the line traced by the stick, begmning with the end 
yhich was nearest to the beacon. 
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I advanced, in this manner, more than iia?f-way along 
the stick without encountenng an3rl:hing but the edges 
of the rocks. An inch or two further on, however, my 
patience was rewarded. In a narrow httle fissure, just 
within reach of my forefinger, I felt the chain. Attempt- 
ing, next, to follow it, by touch, in the direction of the 
quicksand, I found my progress stopped by a tluck growth 
of seaweed — ^which had fastened itself into the fissure, no 
doubt, in the time that had elapsed since Rosanna Spear- 
man had chosen her hiding-place. 

It was equally impossible to pull up the seaweed or to 
force my hand through it. After marldng the spot indi- 
cated by the end of the stick which -was placed nearest to 
the quicksand, I determined to pursue the search for the 
chain on a plan of my owm. My idea was to sound 
immediately under the rocks, on the chance of recovering 
the lost trace of the chain at the point at which it entered 
the sand. I took up the stick, and knelt dowm on the 
brink of the South Spit. 

In this position, my face was -within a lew feet of the 
surface of the quicksand. The sight of it so near me, still 
disturbed at intervals by its hideous shivering fit, shook my 
nerves for the moment. A horrible fapcy that the dead 
woman might appear on the scene of her suicide to assist 
my search — an unutterable dread of seeing her rise through 
the heaving surface of the sand and point to the place — 
forced itself into niy mind, and turned me cold in the warm 
sunlight. I own I closed my eyes at the moment when the 
point of the stick first entered the quicksand. 

The instant afterwards, before the stick could have been 
submerged more than a few inches, I was free from the 
hold of my own superstitious terror, and w^as throbbing 
with excitement from head to foot. Sounding blindfold, 
at my first ^^ttempt — at that first attempt I had sounded 
right I The ttick struck the chain. 

Taking a firm hold of the roots of the seaweed with my 
left hand, I laid myself down over the bnnk, and felt with 
my right hand under the overhanging edges of the rock. 
My right hand found the chain. 

I drew it up without the slightest difiiculty. And there 
was the japanned tin case fastened to the end of it 

The action of the water had so rusted the chain that it 
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was impossfble for me to unfasten it from the hasp which 
attached it to the case. Putting the case between my 
knees and exerting my utmost strength, I contrived to' 
draw off the cover. Some white substance filled the whole 
interior when I looked in. I put m my hand, and found 
it tb be linen. 

In drawing out the linen, I also drew out a letter crumpled 
up with it. After looking at the direction, and discover- 
ing that it bore my name, I put the letter in my pocket, 
and completely removed the linen. It came out in a 
thick roll, moulded, of course, to the shape of the case in 
which it had been so long confined, and perfectly preserved 
from any injury by the sea. 

I carried the hnen to the dry sand of the beach, and 
there unrolled and smoothed it out. There was no mistak- 
ing it as an article of dress. It was a nightgown 

The uppermost side, when I spread it out, presented to 
view innumerable folds and creases, and nothing more. I 
tried the undermost side next — ^and instantly discovered 
the smear of the paint from the door of Rachel's boudoir ! 

My eyes remained riveted on the stain, and my mind 
took me back at a leap from present to past. The very 
words of Sergeant Cuff recurred to me, as if the man him- 
self was at my side again, pointing to the unanswerable 
inference which he drew from the smear on the door 

“ Find out whether there is any article of dress in this 
house with the stain of paint on it. Find out who that 
dress belongs to. Find out how the person can account 
for having been in the room, and smeared the paint, between 
midnight and three in the morning If the person can't 
satisfy you, you haven't far to look for the hand that took 
the Diamond." 

One after another those words travelled over my memory, 
repeating themselves again and again with a wearisome, 
mechanical reiteration. I was roused from what felt like a 
trance of many hours — ^from what was really, no doubt, 
the pause of a few moments only — ^by a voice calling to me. 
I looked up and saw that Betteredge's patience had failed 
him at last. He was just visible betw’een the sandhills 
returning to the beach. 

The old man's appearance recalled me, the moment I 
perceived it, to my sense of present things, and reminded 
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me that the inquiry which I had pursued tfius far still 
remained incomplete. I had discovered the smear on the 
nightgown. To whom did the nightgowm belong*? 

IVfy first impulse was to consult the letter in* my pocket 
— ^the letter which I had found in the case. 

As I raised my hand to take it out, I remembered that 
there was a shorter way to discovery than this. The night- 
gown itself would reveal the truth ; for, in all probability, 
the nightgoum ivas marked with its owner's name 
I took it up from the sand and looked for the mark. 

I found the mark, and read — 
jMy Own Name 

There were the familiar letters which told me that tlie 
nightgown was mine. I looked up from them. There was 
the sun ; there were the glittering waters of the bay ; 
there was old Betteredge, advancing nearer and nearer to 
me, I looked back again at the letters. My own name. 
Plainly confronting me — ^my own name. 

** If time, pains, and money can do it, I will lay my hand 
on the thief who took the Moonstone I had left Condon 
with those words on my lips. I had penetrated the secret 
which the quicksand had kept from every other li\nng 
creature. And, on the unanswerable evidence of the paint- 
stain, I had discovered Myself as the Thief. 


CHAPTER IV 

I HAVE not a word to say about my own sensations. 

My impression is, that the shock inflicted on me com- 
pletely suspended my thinking and feeling power. I 
certainly could not have known -what I was about when 
Betteredge pined me — for I have it on his authority that 
I laughed when he asked what was the matter, and putting 
the nightgown into his hands, told him to read the nddle 
for himself. 

Of what was said between us on the beach, I have not 
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the faintest*' recollection. The first place in which I can 
now see myself again plainly is the plantation of firs. 
Betteredge and I are walkmg back together to the house , 
and Betteredge is telhng me that I shall be able to face it, 
and he will be able to face it, when we have had a glass of 
gi'og- 

The scene shifts from the plantation to Betteredge^s 
little sitting-room. My resolution not to enter Rachel’s 
house IS forgotten. I feel gratefully the coolness and 
shadiness and quiet of the room. I drink the grog (a 
perfectly new luxury to me at that time of day) wldch my 
good old friend mixes with icy-cold water from the well. 
Under any other circumstances the drink would simply 
stupefy me. As things are, it strings up my nerves. I 
begin to face it,” as Betteredge has predicted. And 
Betteredge, on his side, begins to “ face it” too 

The picture which I am now presenting of myself will, 
I suspect, be thought a very strange one, to say the least 
of it. Placed in a situation which may, I think, be de- 
scribed as entirely without parallel, what is the first pro- 
ceeding to which I resort ? Do I seclude myself from all 
human society ? Do I set my mind to analyse the abomin- 
able impossibility which, nevertheless, confronts me as an 
undeniable fact ? Do I hurry back to London by the first 
tram to consult the highest authorities, and to set a search- 
ing inquiry on foot immediately ? No. I accept the 
shelter of a house which I had resolved never to degrade 
myself by entering again ; and I sit, tippling spirits and 
water, in the company of an old servant at ten o’clock in 
the morning. Is this the conduct that might have been 
expected from a man placed in my horrible position ^ I 
can only answer that the sight of old Betteredge’ s familiar 
face was an inexpressible comfort to me, and that the 
drinking of old Betteredge’ s grog helped me, as I believe 
nothing else would have helped me, in the state of complete 
bodily and mental prostration into which I had fallen. I 
can only offer this excuse for myself; and I can only 
admire that invariable preservation of dignity, and that 
strictly logical consistency of conduct which distinguish 
every man and woman who may read these lines, in every 
emergency of their lives from the cradle to the grave. 

“ Now, Mr. Franklin, there’s one thing certain, at any 
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rate/’ said Betteredge, throwing the nightgown down on 
the table between us, and pointing to it as if it was a living 
creature that could hear him. ‘‘ He*s a har/ to begin 
with.” 

This comforting view of the matter was not the view that 
presented itself to my inind. 

“ I am as innocent of all knowledge of havnng taken the 
Diamond as you arc,” I said. But there is the witness 
against me J ” The paint on the nightgown, and the name 
on the nightgown are facts.” 

Betteredge lifted my glass, and put it persuasiv^ely into 
my hand. 

” Facts ? ” he repeated. ” Take a drop more grog, Mx, 
Franklin, and youTl get over the weakness of believung in 
facts 1 Foul play, sir I ” he continued, dropping his v'oice 
confidentiall3^ ** That is how* I read the riddle Foul 
play somewhere — and you and I must find it out. Was 
there nothing else in the tin case v\iien you put your hand 
mto it ? ” 

The question instantly reminded me of the letter in my 
pocket. I took it out and opened it It was a letter of 
many pages, closely” written, I looked impatiently for the 
signa'ture at the end. “ Rosanna Spearman ” 

As I read the name, a sudden remembrance illuminated 
my mind, and a sudden suspicion rose out of the new 
light. 

Stop I ” I exclaimed. ” Rosanna Spearman came to 
my aunt out of a reformatoiyr ? Rosanna Spearman had 
once been a tluef ? ” 

There’s no denying that, Mr. Franklm. WTiat of it 
now, if you please ? ” 

“ What of it now ? How do we know she may not hav’e 
stolen the Diamond after all ? How do we know she may 
not hav'-e smeared my nightgown purposely with the 
paint ? ” 

Betteredge laid his hand on my arm, and stopped me 
before I could say any more 

You will be "cleared of this, Mx. Franldin, beyond all 
doubt. But I hope you won’t be cleared in that way. 
See what the letter says, sir. In justice to the girl’s 
memory, see what it sa3rs.” 

I felt the earnestness with which he spoke— felt it as a 
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friendly rebuke to me. You shall form your own judg- 
ment on Ijiier letter/’ I said. ** I will read it out.” 

I began— ^and read these lines : 

'' Sir, — I have something to own to you. A confession 
which means much misery may sometimes be made in 
very few words. This confession can be made in three 
words. I love you ” 

The letter dropped from my hand I looked at Better- 
edge. “ In the name of Heaven,” I said, “ what does it 
mean ? ” 

He seemed to shrink from answering the question 

'‘You and Limping Lucy were alone together this morn- 
ing, sir,” he said. “ Did she say nothing about Rosanna 
Spearman ? ” 

“ She never even mentioned Rosanna Spearman’s name.” 

“ Please to go back to the letter, Mr. Franklin, I tell 
you plainly I can’t find it in my heart to distress you, 
after what you have had to bear already. Let her speak 
for herself, "sir. And get on with your grog For your 
own sake, get on with your grog.” 

I resumed the reading of the letter : 

“ It would be very disgraceful to me to tell you this, it I 
was a living woman when you read it. I shall be dead and 
gone, sir, when you find my letter. It is that which makes 
me bold. Not even my grave will be left to tell of me. I 
may o-wn the truth — ^with the quicksand waiting to hide me 
when the words are written 

” Besides, you will find your nightgown in my hiding- 
place, with the smear of the paint on it; and you will 
want to know how it came to be hidden by me ? and why 
I said nothing to you about it in my lifetime ? I have only 
one reason to give. I did these strange things because i 
loved you. 

” I tried — oh, dear, how T tried — ^to get you to look at 
me. If you had known how I used to cry at night with 
the misery and the mortifica-fion of your never taking any 
notice of me, you would have pitied me perhaps, and have 
given me a look now and then to live on. 

“ It would have been no very kind look, perhaps, if you 
had known how I hated Miss Rachel. I believe I found 
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out you were in love with her before you knew it yourself. 
She used to give you roses to wear in your button-hole. 
Ah, jMr. Franklin, you wore my roses oftener.than either 
you or she thought » The only comfort I had at that 
time was putting my rose secretly in your glass of water 
in place of hers — and then throwing her rose away. 

I was mad enough to love you ; and I couldn’t even 
attract your notice. There was great misers^ — ^there really 
was great misery m that. 

“ Now I am coming to what I wanted to tell you. In 
those days of bitterness, I went two or three times]^ when it 
was my turn to go out, to my favourite place — the beach 
above the Shivering Sand. And I said to myself, ‘ I think 
it will end here. VTien I can bear it no longer, I think it 
will end here * You will understand, sir, that the place 
liad laid a kind of spell on me before you came. I had 
always had a notion that something would happen to me 
at tiie quicksand But I had never looked at it with the 
thought of its being the means of my malang away witli 
myself till the time came of which I am now wuitmg. 
Tlien I did think that here \vas a place which would end 
all my troubles for me m a moment or two— and hide me 
for ever afterwards 

This is all I have to say about myself, reckoning from 
the morning when I first saw you to the morning when the 
alarm was raised in the house that the Diamond was lost. 

I was so aggravated by the foolish talk among the 
women-servants, all w'ondenng who was to be suspected 
first ; and I was so angry with you (knowing no better at 
that time) for the pams you took in hunting for the jewel, 
and sending for the police, that I kept as much as possible 
away by myself, until later in the day, when the of&cer 
from Frizinghall came to the house 

“ .IMr. Seegrave began, as you may remember, by setting 
a guard on the women’s bedrooms ; and the women aU 
followed him upstairs in a rage to know what he meant 
by the insult he had put on them, I went with the rest, 
because if I had done anything difierent from the rest, Mr 
Seegrave was the sort of man who would have suspected 
me directly. We found him in Miss Rachel’s room. He 
told us he wouldn’t have a lot of women there ; and he 
pointed to the smear on the painted door, and said some 
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of our petticoats had done the mischief, and sent us all 
downstairs again. 

After leaving Miss Rachel’s room, I stopped a moment 
on one of the landings, by myself, to see if I had got the 
paint-stain by any chance on my gown. Penelope Better- 
edge (the only one of the women with whom I was on 
friendly terms) passed, and noticed what I was about, 

“ * You needn’t trouble yourself, Rosanna,’ she said. 

’ The paint on Miss Rachel’s door has been dry for hours. 
If Mr. Seegrave hadn’t set a watch on our bedrooms, I might 
have told him as much. I don’t know what you think — I 
was never so insulted before m my life ! * 

Penelope was a hot-tempered girl. I quieted her, and 
brought her back to what she had said about the paint on 
the door having been dry for hours. 

' How do you know that ? ’ I asked. 

“ ‘ I was with Miss Rachel and IMr. Franldin all yester- 
day morning,’ Penelope said, ‘ mixing the colours while they 
finished the door. I heard Miss Rachel ask whether the 
door would be dry that evening, in time for the birthday 
company to see it. And Mr Franklin shook his head and 
said it wouldn’t be dry in less than twelve hours. It was 
long past luncheon-time — it was three o’clock before they 
had done. What does your arithmetic say, Rosanna ? 
Mine says the door was dry by three this morning ’ 

“ * Did some of the ladies go upstairs yesterday evening 
to see it ? ’ I asked. ‘ I thought I heard Miss Rachel 
warning them to keep clear of the door ’ 

' None of the ladies made the smear,’ Penelope answered. 
* I left Miss Rachel in bed at twelve last night. And I 
noticed the door, and there was nothing wrong with it 
then.’ 

“ ‘ Oughtn’t you to mention this to Mr. Seegrave, Pene- 
lope ? ’ 

“ ‘ I wouldn’t say a word to help Mr. Seegrave for any- 
thing that could be offered to me ! * 

** She went to her work, and I went to mine. 

“ My work, sir, was to make your bed and to put your 
room tidy. It was the happiest hour I had in the whole 
day. I used to kiss the pillow on which your head had 
rested all night. No matter who has done it since, you 
have never had your clothes folded as nicely as I folded 
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them for you. Of all the litlje knick-knacks in your dress- 
ing-case, there wasn’t one yiikt had so much as a speck on 
it. You never noticed it, any more than you moticed me, 

I beg your pardon ; I am forgetting myself. I will make 
haste, and go on again. 

“ Well, I went in that morning to do my woik in your 
room. There was your nightgown tossed across the bed, 
just as you had thrown it oh. I took it up to fold it — 
and I saw the stain of the paint from ^hss Rachel’s door * 

“ I was so startled by the discovery that I ran out, with 
the nightgown in my band, and made for the back stairs, 
and locked myself into my own room, to look at it in a 
place where nobody could intrude and interrupt me. 

As soon as I got my breath again, I called to mind my 
talk with Penelope, and I said to my«cif, * Here’s the proof 
that he was in jVIiss Rachel’s sitting-room between twelve 
last night and three this morning ^ ’ 

** I shall not tell you in plain words what was the first 
suspicion that crossed my mind when I had made that dis- 
covery. You would only be angry — and, if you were 
angry, you might tear my" letter up and read no more of it. 

Let it be enough, if you please, to say only this. After 
thinking it over to the best of my ability, I made it out that 
the thjng wasn’t likely, for a reason that I will tell you. If 
you had been in Miss Rachel’s sitting-room, at that time 
of mght, with Miss Rachel’s knowledge (and if you had been 
foolish enough to forget to take care of the wet door) she 
would have reminded you — she would never have let you 
carry away such a witness against her as the witness I was 
looking at now ! At the same time, I own I w’as not com- 
pletely certain in my own mind that I had proved my own 
suspicion to be wrong. You will not have forgotten that 
I have owned to hating Miss Rachel. Try to thmk, if you 
can, that there was a little of that hatred in all this. It 
ended in my determining to keep the nightgown, and to 
wait, and watch, and see what use I might make of it. At 
that time, please to remember, not the ghost of an idea 
entered my head thatyoi/ had stolen the Diamond.” 

There, I broke off in the reading of the letter for the 
second time. 

“ Read the rest for yourself,” I said, handing the letter 
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to Betteredge across the table. “ If there is anything in 
it that I must look at, you can tell me as you go on.” 

'' I undefstand you, Mr. Franklin,” he answered “ It’s 
natural, sir, m you. And, God help us all ! ” he added, in 
a lower tone, “it’s no less natural in her.'’ 

I proceed to copy the continuation of the letter from the 
original, in my own possession : 

“ Having determined to keep the nightgown, and to see 
what use my love, or my revenge (I hardly know which), 
could turn it to in the future, the next thing to discover was 
how to keep it without the risk of being found out. 

“ There was only one way — ^to make another nightgown 
exactly like it before Saturday came and brought the 
laundry-woman and her inventory to the house. 

“ I was afraid to put it off till next day (the Friday), being 
in doubt lest some accident might happen m the interval. 
I determined to make the new nightgown on that same day 
(the Thursday), while I could count, if I played my cards 
properly, on having my time to myself The first thing to 
do (after locking up your nightgown in my drawer) wa.*? to 
go back to your bedroom — ^not so much to put it to rights 
(Penelope would have done that for me, if I had asked her), 
as to find out whether you had smeared off any of the paint- 
stain from your nightgown on the bed or on any piece of 
furniture in "the room) 

“ I examined everything narrowly, and at last I found a 
few streaks of the paint on the inside of your dressing-gown 
— ^not the hnen dressing-gown you usually wore in that 
summer season, but a flannel dressing-gown which you had 
with you also. I suppose you felt chilly after walking to 
and fro in nothing but your nightdress, and put on the 
warmest thing you could find. At any rate, there were the 
stains, just visible, on the inside of the dressing-gown. I 
easily got rid of these by scraping away the stuff of the 
flannel. This done, the only proof left against you was the 
proof locked up in my drawer. 

“ I had just finished your room when I was sent for to be 
questioned by Mr. Seegrave, along with the rest of the ser- 
vants. Next came the examination of all our boxes. And 
then followed the most extraordinary event of the day — 
to me — since I had found the paint on^your nightgown. 
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This event came out of the second questioning of Penelope 
Betteredge by Superintendent Seegrave. 

“ Penelope returned to us quite beside herself Vith rage 
at the manner 111 which IVIr. Seegrave had treated her. He 
had hinted, beyond the possibility of mistaking him, that 
he suspected her of being the thief. We were all equally 
astonished at hearing this, and we all asked, WHiy ? 

' Because the Diamond was in Hiss Rachel’s sitting- 
room,’ Penelope answered. ‘ And because I was the last 
person m the sitting-room at night ’ ' 

“ Almost before the words had left her lips I remembered 
that another person had been in the sitting-room later than 
Penelope. That person was yourself. My head whirled 
round, and my thoughts were m dreadful confusion. In 
the midst of it all, something in my mind whispered to me 
that the smear on your nightgown might have a meaning 
entirely diHerent to the meaning which I had given to it 
up to that time. ‘ If the last person who was in the room 
is the person to be suspected,’ I thought to myself, ‘ the 
thief IS not Penelope, but IMr. Franklin Blake ! ’ 

“ In the case of any other gentleman, I believe I should 
have been ashamed of suspecting him of theft, almost as 
soon as the suspicion had passed through my mind. 

“ But the bare thought that you had let yourself down 
to my level, and that I, in possessing myself of your night- 
gown, had also possessed myself of the means of shielding 
you from being discovered, and disgraced for life — I say, 
sir, the bare thought of this seemed to open such a chance 
before me of winning your goodwill, that I passed bhndfold, 
as one may say, from suspecting to believing. I made up 
my mind, on the spot, that you had shown yourself the 
busiest of anybody in fetching the pohce, as" a blind to 
deceive us aU ; and that the hand which had taken Miss 
Rachel’s jewel could by no possibility be any other than 
yours. 

*'The excitement of this new discovery of mine must, I 
think, have turned my head for a while. I felt such a 
devouring eagerness to see you — ^to try you with a word or 
two about the Diamond, and to make you look at me, and 
speak to me, in that -way — ^that I put my hair tidy, and 
made myself as nice as I could, and went to you boldly in 
the library, where I knew you were wntmg. 
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“You had left one of your rings upstairs, which made as 
good an excuse for my intrusion as I could have desired. 
But oh, sir^! if you have ever loved, you will understand 
how it was that all my courage cooled when I walked into 
the room and found myself in your presence. And then 
you looked up at me so coldly, and you thanked me for 
finding your ring in such an indifEerent manner, that my 
knees trembled under me, and I felt as if I should drop on 
the floor at your feet. When you had thanked me, you 
looked back, if you remember, at your writing. I was so 
mortified at being treated m this way that I plucked up 
spirit enough to speak. I said, * This is a strange thing 
about the Diamond, sir.’ And you looked up again, and 
said, ‘ Yes, it is 1 ’ You spoke civilly (I can’t deny that) ; 
but still you kept a distance — a cruel distance between us. 
Believing, as I did, that you had got the lost Diamond 
hidden about you while you were speaking, your coolness 
so provoked nae that I got bold enough, in the heat of the 
moment, to give you a hint. I said, * They will never find 
the Diamond, sir, will they ? No ! nor the person who 
took it — I’ll answer for that.’ I nodded, and smiled at 
you, as much as to say, ‘ I know ! ’ This time you looked 
up at me with something like interest in your eyes ; and I 
felt that a few more words on your side and mine might 
bring out the truth. Just at that moment, Mr. Betteredge 
spoilt it all by coming to the door. I knew his footstep, 
and I also knew that it was against his rules for me to be 
in the library at that time of day — ^let alone being there 
along with you. I had only just tune to get out of my own 
accord, before he could come in and tell me to go. I was 
angry and disappointed ; but I was not entirely without 
hope for all that. The ice, you see, was broken between 
us — and I thought I would t^e care on the next occasion 
that Mr. Betteredge was out of the way. 

“ When I got back to the servants’ hall, the bell was going 
for our dinner. Afternoon already ! and the materials for 
making the new nightgown were still to be got 1 There was 
but one chance of getting them. I shammed ill at dinner ; 
and so secured the whole of the interval from then tin tea- 
time to my own use. 

“ What I was about, while the household believed me to 
be i3nng down m my own room ; and how I spent the night. 
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after shamming ill again at tea-time, and ha\nhg been sept 
up to bed, there is no need to tell you. Sergeant CuJS dis- 
covered that much, if he discovered notliiiig moiie. And I 
can guess how I was detected (though I kept my veil 
down) in the draper’s shop at FrizinghalL There was a 
|lass m front of me at the counter where I was bu\niig the 
longcloth ; and — ^in that glass — I saw one of the shopmen 
point to my shoulder and whisper to another. At night 
again, when I was secretly at work, locked into my room, 

E heard the breathing of the women-servants, who suspected 
me, outside my door. 

“ It didn’t matter then ; it doesn’t matter now. On the 
Friday morning, hours before Sergeant Cuff entered the 
house, there was the new mghtgown — to make up 3"0ur 
number in place of the nightgown that I had got — made, 
wrung out, dried, ironed, marked, and folded as the laun- 
dry woman folded all the others, safe in your drawer. 
There was no fear (if the linen m the house was exa- 
mined) of the newness of the nightgown betraying me. 
All your underclothing had been renewed when you came 
to our house — I suppose on your return from foreign 
parts. 

“ The next tiling was the arrival of Sergeant Cuff ; and 
the next great surprise was the announcement of what he 
thought about the smear on the door. 

I had believed you to be guilty (as I have owned) more 
because I wnnted you to be guilty than for an^^* other reason. 
And now the Sergeant had come round a totally dif- 
ferent way to the same conclusion (respecting the night- 
gown) as mine ^ And I had got the dress that was the 
only proof against you ! And not a living creature knew 
i-t — ^yourself included ! I am afraid to tell you how I felt 
when I called these things to mind — you would hate my 
memory for ever afterwards.” 

At that place Betteredge looked up from the letter, 

“ Not a glimmer of light so far, IMr. Franklin,” said the 
old man, taldng oS his heavy tortoiseshell spectacles, and 
pushing Rosanna Spearman’s confession a little away from 
him. Have you come to any conclusion, sir, in your own 
mind, while I have been reading ? ” 

** Finish the letter first, Betteredge ; there may be some- 
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thing to enlighten ns at the end of it. I shall have a word 
or two to say to you after that."' 

“ Vefy*‘good, sir. Ill ]ust rest my eyes, and then 111 go 
on again. In the meantime, Mr. Franklin — I don't want to 
hurry y€)u — but would you mind telling me, in one word, 
wheth^ you see your way out of this dreadful mess yet ^ ' 
I see my way back to London," I said, “ to consult Mr 

Bruff^-' 5lf he can't help me " 

sir ^ " 

if the Sergeant won't leave his retirement at Dork- 
ing — W 

H^^-on't, Mr. Franklin ^ " 

“ Th®, Betteredge — as far as I can see now — I am at the 
end of my resources. After Mr. Bruff and the Sergeant, I 
don't kn^^of a living creature who can be of the slightest 
use to meS 

As the \TOds passed my lips, some person outside knocked 
at the door of the room. 

Betteredge looked surprised as well as annoyed by the 
interruption. 

“ Come in," he called out irritably, “ whoever you are ^ ” 

The door opened, and there entered to us, quietly, the 
most remarkable-looking man that I had ever seen. Judg- 
ing him by his figure and his movements, he was still 
young. Judging him by his face, and companng him with 
Betteredge, he looked the elder of the two. His com- 
plexion was of a gipsy darkness ; his fieshless cheeks had 
fallen into deep hollows, over which the bone projected 
like a pent-house. His nose presented the fine shape and 
modelling so often found among the ancient people of the 
East, so seldom visible among the newer races of the West. 
His forehead rose high and straight from the brow. His 
marks and wrinkles were innumerable. From this strange 
face, eyes, stranger still, of the softest brown — eyes dreamy 
and mournful and deeply sunk in their orbits — looked out 
at you and (in my case, at least) took your attention cap- 
tive at their will. Add to this a quantity of thick closely- 
curling hair, which, by some freak of Nature, had lost its 
colour in the most startlingly partial and capncious manner. 
Over the top of his head it was still of the deep black which 
was its natural colour. Round the sides of his head — ^with- 
out the shghtest gradation of grey to break the force of the 
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lively reading, I grant you But there * it keeps me from 
getting sour with, thinking of the past/’ He put on his 
spectacles, ' ^nd wagged ms head gloomily. '‘There’s a 
bottom of good sense, Mr. Frankhn, in our conduct to our 
mothers, when they first start us on the journey of life. We 
are all of us more or less unwilling to be brought into the 
world. And we are all of us right.” 

Mr. Candy’s assistant had produced too strong an im- 
pression on me to be immediately dismissed from my 
thoughts. I passed over the last unanswerable utterance 
of the Betteredge philosophy, and returned to the subject 
of the man with the piebald hair. 

“ What is his name ? ” I asked. 

“ As ugly a name as need be,” Betteredge answered 
gruffly. “ Ezra Jennings.” 


CHAPTER V 

Having told me the name of IVIr. Candy’s assistant, Bet- 
teredge appeared to think that we had wasted enough of 
our time on an insignificant subject. He resumed the 
perusal of Rosanna Spearman’s letter. 

On my side, I sat at the window waiting until he had 
done. Little by little, the impression produced on me by 
Ezra Jennings — ^it seemed perfectly unaccountable, in such 
a situation as mine, that any human being should have 
produced an impression on me at all! — ^faded from my mind. 
My thoughts flowed back into their former channel. Once 
more I forced myself to look my own incredible position 
resolutely in the face. Once more I reviewed in my own 
mind the course which I had at last summoned composure 
enough to plan out for the future. 

To go back to London that day ; to put the whole case 
before Mr. Brufi ,* and, last and most important, to obtain 
(no matter by what means or at what sacrifice) a personal 
interview with Rachel — ^this was my plan of action, so far as 
I was capable of forming it at the time. There was more 
than an hour still to spare before the train started. And 
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there was the bare chance that Betteredge might discover 
something in the unread portion of Rosanna spearman’s 
letter, which it might be useful for me to know, before I left 
the house in which the Diamond had been lost. For that 
chance I was now waiting 
The letter ended in these terms : 

^ You have no need to be angry, IVIr. Franklin, even if I 
did feel some little tnumph at knowing that I held all your 
prospects in life in my own hands. Anxieties and fears 
soon came back to me. With the view Sergeant Cufi took 
of the loss of the Diamond, he would be sure to end in 
examining our linen and our dresses. There was no place 
m my room — ^there was no place in the house — ^which I 
could feel satisfied would be safe from Mm. How to hide 
the nightgown so that not even the Sergeant could find it ? 
and how to do that without losing one moment of precious 
time ^ — these were not easy questions to answer. My 
uncertainties ended in my taking a way that may make 
you laugh. I undressed, and put the nightgown on me. 
You had worn it — and I had another little moment of 
pleasure in wearing it after you. 

The next news that reached us in the servants’ hall 
showed that I had not made sure of the nightgown a moment 
too soon. Sergeant Cuff wanted to see the washmg-book. 

I found it, and took it to Mm in my lady’s sitting-room. 
The Sergeant and I had come across each other more than 
once in former days. I was certain he would know me 
again — and I was not certain of what he might do when 
he found me employed as servant in a house in wMch a 
valuable jewel had been lost. In tMs suspense, I felt it 
would be a relief to me to get the meeting between us over, 
and to know the worst of it at once. 

“ He looked at me as if I was a stranger when I handed 
him the wasMng-book ; and he was very specially polite in 
thanking me for bringing it. I thought those were both 
bad signs. There was no knowing what he might say of 
me beMnd my back ; there was no knowing how soon I 
might not find myself taken in custody on suspicion and 
searched. It was then time for your return from seeing Mr. 
Godfrey AblewMte off by the railway ; and I went to your 
favourite walk in the shrubbery to try for another chance 
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of speaking to you — the last chance, for all I knew to the 
contrary, that I might have. 

You never appeared ; and, what was worse still, Mr. 
Betteredge and Sergeant Cu£E passed by the place where I 
was hiding — and the Sergeant saw me. 

I had no choice, after that, but to return to my proper 
place and my proper work beforl more disasters happened 
to me. Just as I was going to step across the path, you 
came back from the railway. You were making straight 
for the shrubbery when you saw me — I am certain, sir, 
you saw me — and you turned away as if I had got the plague, 
and went into the house.* 

I made the best of my way indoors again, returning by 
the servants* entrance. There was nobody in the laundry- 
room at that time ; and I sat down there alone. I have 
told you already of thfe thoughts which the Shivering Sand 

? ut into my head. Those thoughts came back to me now. 

wondered in myself which it would be harder to do, if 
things went on in this manner — ^to bear Mr. Franklin Blake’s 
indifference to m6, or to jump into the quicksand and end 
it for ever in that way ? 

“ It*s useless to ask me to account for my own conduct 
at this time. I try — and I can’t understand it m57'self. 

Why didn’t I stop you, when you avoided me in that 
cruel manner ? Why didn’t I call out, ' Mr. Frankhn, I 
have got something to say to you ; it concerns yourself, 
and you must, and shall, hear it ? ’ You were at my mercy 
— I had got the whip-hand of you, as they say. And better 
than that, I had the means (if I could oiily make you trust 
me) of being useful to you in the future. Of course, I never 
supposed that you — a, gentleman — ^had stolen the Diamond 
for the mere pleasure of stealing it. No. Penelope had 
heard Mss Rachel, and I had heard Mr. Betteredge, talk 
about your extravagance and your debts. It was plain 
enough to me that you had taken the Diamond to sell it, or 
pledge it, and so to get the money of which you stood in 
need. Well ! I could have told you of a man in London 

* Note ; by Frankhn Blake — ^The writer is entirely mistaken, poor 
creature. I never noticed her. My intention was certainly to have 
aken a turn in the shrubbery. But, remembering at the same moment 
hat my aunt might wish to see me, after my return from the railway, 
. altered my mind, and went into the house. 
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wlio would have advanced a good large sum on the jewel, 
and who would have asked no awkward questiqps about it 
either. 

Why didn’t I speak to you ! why didn’t I speak to 
you ! While Sergeant Cuff still left me fiee, I had to choose 
— and at once — ^between . destroying the nightgown or 
hidmg it in some safe place at some safe distance from the 
house. 

“ If I had only been a little less fond of you, I think I 
should have destroyed it. But oh * how could I destroy the 
only thing I had which proved that I had saved you from 
discovery ? If we did come to an explanation together, 
and if you suspected me of ha\ing some bad motive, and 
denied it all, how could I vnn upon you to trust me, unless 
I had the nightgown to produce ? Was it wronging you to 
believe, as Udid, and do still, that you might hesitate' to let 
a poor girl like me be the sharer of your secret, and your 
accomplice in the theft which your money troubles had 
tempted you to commit ? Think of your cold beha\uour 
to me, sir, and you will hardly wonder^at my unwillingness 
to destroy the only claim on your confidence and your 
gratitude winch it was my fortune to possess. 

“ I determined to hide' it , and the place I fixed on was 
the place I knew best — the Shivering Sand. 

“ As scon as the questioning was over, I made the first 
excuse that came into my head, and got leave to go out for 
a breath of fresh air. I went straight to Cobb’s Hole, to 
Mr. YoUand’s cottage. His wife and daughter w’ere the best 
friends I had. Don’t suppose I trusted them with your 
secret — I have trusted nobody. Ail I w’-anted was to write 
this letter to you, and to have a safe opportunity of taking 
the nightgowm off me. Suspected as I was, I could do 
neither of those things with any sort of security up at the 
house 

And now’ I have nearly got through my long letter, 
writing it alone m Luc\’’ Yblland’s bedroom. When it is 
done, I shall go downstairs with the nightgown rolled up 
and hidden under my cloak. I shall find the means I want 
for keeping it safe and diy^ in its hiding-place, among the 
litter of old thmgs in jMrs. Yolland’s kitchen. And then I 
shall go to the Shivering Sand — don’t be afraid of my letting 
my footmarks betray me \ — and hide the nightgown down 
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in the sand, where no living creature can find it without 
being first let into the secret by myself 

“ And, when that's done, what then ^ 

If I miss my next opportunity — ^if you are as cruel as 
ever, and if I feel it again as I have felt it already — ^good- 
bye to the world which has grudged me the happiness that 
it gives to others. Good-bye to life, which nothing but a 
httie kindness from you can ever make pleasurable to me 
again. Don’t blame yourself, sir, if it ends in this way. 
But try — do try — ^to feel some forgi\ang sorrow for me ! 
I shall take care that you find out what I have done for 
you, when I am past telling you of it myself. Will you say 
something kind of me then — ^in the same gentle way that 
you have when you speak to Miss Rachel ? If you do that, 
and if there are such things as ghosts, I believe my ghost 
win hear it, and tremble with the pleasure of it. 

“ I beg to remain, sir, your true lover and humble servant, 

‘‘ Rosanna Spearman.” 

The reading of the letter was completed by Betteredge in 
silence. After carefully putting it back in the envelope, he 
sat thinking, with his head bowed down and his eyes on the 
ground. 

“ Betteredge,” I said, is there any hint to guide me at 
the end of the letter ? ” 

He looked up slowly, with a heavy sigh. 

“ There is nothing to guide you, Mr. Franldm,” he 
answered. If you take my advice you will keep the 
letter in the cover till these present anxieties of yours have 
come to an end. It will sorely distress you, whenever you 
read it. Don’t read it now.” 

I put the letter away in my pocket-book. 

A glance back at the sixteenth and seventeenth chapters 
of Betteredge’s Narrative will show that there really was a 
reason for my thus sparing myself, at a time when my forti- 
tude had been already cruelly tried. Twice over the un- 
happy woman had made her last attempt to speak to me. 
And twice over it had been my misfortune (God knows 
how innocently 1) to repel the advances she had made to 
me. On the Friday night, as Betteredge truly describes 
it, she had found me alone at the billiard-table. Her man- 
ner and language suggested to me — ^and would have sug- 
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gested to any man, under the circumstances — ^that she^was 
about to confess a guilty knowledge of the disjLppearance 
of the Diamond* For her own sake I had purposely shown 
no special interest in what %vas coming ; for her own sake 
I had purposety looked at the billiard-balls, instead of 
looking at her — ^and what had been the result ? I had sent 
her away from me wounded to the heart 1 On the Satur- 
day again — on the day when she must have foreseen, after 
what Penelope had told her, that my departure was close 
at hand — the same fatahty still pursued us. She had once 
more attempted to meet me in the shrubbery walk, and she 
had found me there in company with Betteredge and Ser- 
geant Cuff. In her hearing, the Sergeant, with his own 
underhand object in view, had appealed to my interest in 
Rosanna Spearman. Again, for the poor creature's own 
sake, I had met the police-ofi&cer with a fiat denial, and had 
declared — ^loudly declared, so that she might hear me too 
— ^that I felt ** no interest whatever in Rosanna Spearman." 
At those words, solely designed to warn her against attempt- 
ing to gam my pnvate ear, she had turned away and left 
the place : cautioned of her danger, as I then "believed ; 
self-doomed to destruction, as I know now. From that 
point I have already traced the succession of events which 
led me to the astounding discovery at the quicksand. The 
retrospect is now complete. I may leave the miserable 
story of Rosanna Spearman — ^to which, even at tins distance 
of time, I cannot revert without a pang of distress — ^to sug- 
gest for itself all that is here purposely left unsaid. I may 
pass from the suicide at the Shivering Sand, with its strange 
and terrible influence on my present position and future 
prospects, to interests which concern the Imng people of 
this narrative, and to events which were already pa\nhg my 
way for the slow and toilsome journey from the darkness 
to the hght. 


CHAPTER VI 

I WALKED to the railway station accompanied, it is needless 
to say, by Gabriel Betteredge. I had the letter m my 
pocket and the nightgown safely packed in a little bag — 
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both to be submitted, before I slept that night, to the 
investigation of Mr. Bruti. 

We left "tke house in silence. For the first time in my 
-experience of him, I found old Betteredge in my company 
without a word to say to me. Having something to say on 
my side, I opened the conversation as soon as we were clear 
of the lodge gates. 

Before I go to London,” I began, “ I have two ques- 
tions to ask you. They relate to myself, and I beheve 
they will rather surprise you.” 

“ If they will put that poor creature's letter out of my 
head, Mr. Franklin, they may do anything else they hke 
with me. Please to begin surprising me, sir, as soon as 
you can.” 

“My first question, Betteredge, is this. Was I drunk 
on the night of Rachel's birthday ? '' 

“ You drunk ! ” exclaimed the old man “ V^diy, it's 
the great defect of your character, Mr. Franklin, that you 
only drink with your dinner, and never touch a drop of 
liquor afterwards ! '' 

“But the birthday was a special occasion. I might 
have abandoned my regular habits on that night of all 
others.” 

Betteredge considered for a moment. 

“You did go out of your habits, sir,” he said. “And 
I'll tell you how. You looked wretchedly ill — and we 
persuaded you to have a drop of brandy and water to 
cheer you up a little.” 

“ I am not used to brandy and water. It is quite pos- 
sible ” 

“ Wait a bit, Mr. Franklm. I knew you were not used 
too. I poured you out half a wmeglassful of our fifty- 
year-old Cognac ; and (more shame for me !) I drowned that 
noble liquor in nigh on a tumblerful of cold water. A 
child couldn't have got drunk on it — let alone a grown 
man ! ” 

I knew I could depend on his memory in a matter of 
this kind. It was plainly impossible that I could have 
been intoxicated. I passed on to the second question. 

“ Before I was sent abroad, Betteredge, you saw a great 
deal of me when I was a boy ? Now tell me plainly, do 
you remember anything strange of me, after I had gone to 
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bed at night ? Did you ever discover me walking in my 
sleep ^ 

^ Betteredge stopped, looked at me for a morrlent, nodded 
his head, and walked on again. 

I see your drift now, Mr. Franklin * ” he said. “ You*re 
trying to account for how you got the paint on your mght- 
gdwn without knowing it yourself It won't do, sir. 
You’re miles away still from getting at the truth. Walk 
in your sleep ? You never did such a thing in your 
hfe ! ” 

Here again I felt that Betteredge must be right. Neither 
at home nor abroad had my life ever been of the solitary 
sort. If I had been a sleep-walker, there were hundreds on 
hundreds of people who must have discovered me, and who, 
in the mterest of my ovm safety, w’ould have warned me of 
the habit, and have taken precautions to restrain it 

Still, admitting all tins, I clung — with an obstinacy 'which 
was surely natural and excusable under the circumstances 
— to one or other of the only two explanations that I could 
see which accounted for the unendurable position in which 
I then stood. Obser\nng that I 'was not yet satisfied, 
Betteredge shrewdly adverted to certain later events in the 
history of the Moonstone ; and scattered both my theories 
to the wind at once and for ever. 

“ Let’s try it another way, sir,” he said. Keep your 
own opinion, and see how far it will take you towards 
finding out the truth. If we are to beheve tHe nightgown 
— which I don’t for one — ^you not only smeared off the 
pamt from the door without knowing it " but you also took 
the Diamond without knowing it. Is that nght, so f ar ? ” 

“ Quite right. Go on.” 

“ Very good, sir. We’ll say yovL were drunk, or walking 
in your sleep, when you took tHe jewel. That accounts for 
the night and morning after the birthday. But how does 
it account for what has happened since that time ? The 
Diamond has been taken to London since that time. The 
Diamond has been pledged to Mr. Luker since ^that time. 
Did you do those two things without knowing it too ? 
Were yon drunk when I saw you off in the pony-chaise on 
that Saturday evening ^ And did you walk in your sleep 
to Mr. Luker ’s when the tiain had' brought you to your 
journey’s end Excuse me for saying it, Mr. Franklin, 
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but this business has so upset you that you’re not fit yet 
to judge for yourself. The sooner you lay your head 
alongside Mr. BrufE’s head the sooner you will see your 
way out of the deadlock that has got you now ” 

We reached the station with only a minute or two to 
spare. 

I hurriedly gave Betteredge my address in London, so 
that he might write to me, if necessary ; promising, on my 
side, to inform him of any news which I might have to 
communicate. This done, and just as I was bidding him 
farewell, I happened to glance towards the book-and- 
newspaper stall. There was Mr. Candy’s remarkable- 
looking assistant again, speakmg to the keeper of the stall ! 
Our eyes met at the same moment. Ezra Jennings took 
ofi his hat to me. I returned the salute, and got into a 
carriage just as the train started. It was a relief to my 
mind, I suppose, to dwell on any subject which appeared 
to be, personally, of no sort of importance to me. At all 
events, I began the momentous journey back which was 
to take me to Mr. Bruff, wondering — absurdly enough, I 
admit — that I should have seen the man with the piebald 
hair twice in one day ’ 

The hour at which I arrived in London precluded all hope 
of my finding Mr. Brufi at his place of business. I drove 
from the railway to his private residence at Hampstead, 
and disturbed the old lawyer dozing alone in his dining- 
room, with his favounte pug-dog on his lap, and his bottle 
of wine at his elbow. 

I shall best describe the effect which my story produced 
on the mmd of Mr. Brufi by relating his proceedings when 
he had heard it to the end. He ordered lights, and strong 
tea, to be taken into his study ; and he sent a message to 
the ladies of his family forbidding them to disturb us on 
any pretence whatever. These preliminanes disposed of, 
he first examined the nightgown, and then devoted him- 
self to the reading of Rosanna Spearman’s letter. 

The reading completed, Mr. Brufi addressed me for the 
first time since we had been shut up together in the seclu- 
sion of his own room. 

“ Franklin Blake,” said the old gentleman, “ this is a 
very serious matter, in more respects than one. In my 
opinion, it concerns Rachel quite as nearly as it concerns 
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you. Her extraordinary conduct is no mystery now. She 
believes you have stolen the Diamond.*' 

I had shrunk from reasoning my own way faifly to that 
revolting conclusion. But it had forced itself on me, 
nevertheless. My resolution to obtain a personal inter- 
view with Rachel rested really and truly on the ground 
just stated Mr. Bruff. 

“ The first step to take in this investigation,” the lawyer 
proceeded, “is to appeal to Rachel. She has been silent 
all this time from motives %vhich I (who know her char- 
acter) can readily understand. It is impossible, after what 
has happened, to submit to that silence any longer. She 
must be persuaded to tell us, or she must be forced to tell 
us, on what grounds she bases her belief that you took the 
Moonstone. The chances are that the whole of this ^ase, 
serious as it seems now, will tumble to pieces, if we can mdy 
break through Rachel’s inveterate reser\’e and prevail upon 
her to speak out.” 

“ That is a very comforting opimon for me,” I said. ' 
own I should like to Imow ” 

“You would like to know how I can justify it,” inter- 
posed Mr. Bruff. “ I can tell you m two minutes. Under- 
stand, in the first place, that I look at this matter from a 
lawyer's point of view. It’s a question of evidence with 
me. Very well. The evidence breaks down, at the out- 
set, on one important point.” 

“ On what point ^ ” 

“You shall hear. I admit that the mark of the name 
proves the nightgown to be yours. I admit that the mark 
of the paint proves the nightgown to have made the smear 
on Rachel’s door. But what evidence is there to prove 
that you are the person who wore it on the night when the 
Diamond was lost ? ” 

The objection struck me all the more forcibly that it 
reflected an objection which I had felt myself. 

“As to this,” pursued the lawyer, taking up Rosanna 
Spearman’s confession, “ I can understand that the letter 
is a distressing one to you, I can understand that you may 
hesitate to analyse it from a purely impartial point of 
view. But I am not in your position, I can bring my 
professional expenence to tear on this document, just as I 
should bnng it to bear on any other. Without aUuding to 
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the woman's" career as a thief, I will merely remark that 
her letter proves her to have been an adept at deception, 
on her owa^ showing ; and I argue from that, that I am 
justified in suspecting her of not having told the whole 
truth. I won't start any theory, at present, as to what 
she may or may not have done. I will only say that, if 
Rachel has suspected you on the evidence of the nightgown 
only^ the chances are ninety-nine to a hundred that Rosanna 
Spearman was the person who showed it to her. In that 
case, there is the woman's letter, confessing that she 
was jealous of Rachel, confessing that she changed the 
roses, confessing that she saw a glimpse of hope for herself 
in the prospect of a quarrel between Rachel and you. 
I don't stop to ask who took the Moonstone [as a 
means to her end, Rosanna Spearman would have taken 
fifty Moonstones) — I only say that the disappearance of 
the jewel gave tins reclaimed thief, who was in love with 
you, an opportunity of setting you and Rachel at variance 
for the rest of your lives. She had not decided on destroy- 
ing herself then, remember ; and, having the opportumty, 
I distinctly assert that it was in her character, and in her 
position at the time, to take it. What do you say to 
that ? " 

Some such suspicion," I answered, “ crossed my own 
mind as soon as I opened the letter." 

“ Exactly ! And when you had read the letter, you 
pitied the poor creature, and couldn't find it in your heart 
to suspect her. Does you credit, my dear sir — does you 
credit 1 " 

But suppose it turns out that I did wear the night- 
gown ? What then ? " 

“ I don't see how the fact is to be proved," said Mr. Bruff. 
'' But assuming the proof to be possible, the vindication of 
your innocence would be no easy matter. We won't go into 
that now. Let us wait and see whether Rachel hasn't 
suspected you on the evidence of the mghtgown only." 

“ Good God, how coolly you talk of Rachel suspecting 
me 1 " I broke out. What right has she to suspect Me, 
on any evidence, of being a thief ? " 

A very sensible question, my dear sir. Rather hotly 
put — ^but well worth considering for all that. What puzzles 
you, puzzles me too. Search your memory, and tell me:this. 
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Did aii3rthiiig happen while yon were staying*at the house 
— not, of course, to shake RacheTs belief in your honour — 
but, let us say, to shake her belief (no matter with how 
little reason) in your principles generally ? " 

I started, in ungovernable agitation, to my feet. The 
lawyer's question reminded me, for the first time since I 
had left England, ’that something had happened. 

In the eighth chapter of Betteredge's Narrative an 
allusion will be found to the arrival of a foreigner and a 
stranger at my aunt's house, who came to see me on busi- 
ness. The nature of his business was this. 

I had been foolish enough (being, as usual, straitened for 
money at the time) to accept a loan from the keeper of a 
small'restaurant in Pans to whom I was well known as^ 
customer. A time was settled between us for pa5nng the 
money back ; and w'hen the time came, I found it (as 
thousands of other honest men have found it) impossible 
to keep my engagement, I sent the man a bill. My name 
was unfortunately too well kiiowm on such documents : he 
failed to negotiate it. His affairs had fallen into disorder 
in the interval since I had borrowed of him ; bankruptcy 
stared him m the face ; and a relative of his, a French 
lawyrer, came to England to find me, and to insist upon the 
payment of my debt. He was a man of Molent temper ; 
and he took the wrong way wath me. High words passed 
on both sides ; and my aunt and Rachel weie unfortunately 
in the next room and heard us. Lady Vermder came in, 
and msisted on knowing what was the matter. The 
Frenchman produced his credentials, and declared me to 
be responsible for the rum of a poor man who had trusted 
in my honour. IMy aunt instantly paid him the money 
and sent him off. She knew me better of course than to take 
the Frenchman's view of the transaction. But she was 
shocked at my carelessness, and justly angiy^ with me for 
placing myself in a position which, but for her interference, 
might have become a very disgraceful one* Either her 
mother told her, or Rachel heard what passed — I can't 
say which. She took her own romantic, high-flown view 
of the matter. I was “ heartless " ; I was ** dishonour- 
able " ; I had “ no principle ” , there was no knowing 
what I might do next " — ^in short, she said some of the 
severest things to me which I had ever heard from a young 
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lady’s lips. "'The breach between us lasted for the whole 
of the next day. The day after, I succeeded in making 
my peace, .and thought no more of it. Had Rachel reverted 
to tins unlucky accident at the cntical moment when my 
place in her estimation was again, and far more seriously, 
assailed ? Mr. Bruff, when I had mentioned the circum- 
stances to him, answered the question at once in the 
af&rmative. 

It would have its effect on her mind,” he said gravely. 
“ And I wish, for your sake, the thing had not happened. 
However, we have discovered that there was a predisposing 
influence against you — and there is one uncertainty cleared 
out of our way, at any rate. I see nothing more that we 
can do now. Our next step in this inquiry must be the 
step that takes us to Rachel.” 

He rose and began walking thoughtfully up and down 
the room. Twice I was on the point of telling him that I 
had determined on seeing Rachel personally ; and twice, 
having^ regard to his age and his character, I hesitated to 
take him by surprise at an unfavourable moment. 

** The grand difi&culty is,” he resumed, “ how to make her 
show her whole mind in this matter without reserve. 
Have you any suggestions to offer ? ” 

I have made up my mind, Mr, Bruff, to speak to 
Rachel myself.” 

** You ! ” He suddenly stopped in his walk, and looked 
at me as if he thought I had taken leave of my senses. 
“ You, of all the people in the world ! ” He abruptly 
checked himself, and took another turn in the room, 
“ Wait a little,” he said. ‘‘ In cases of this extraordinary 
kind the rash way is sometimes the best way.” He con- 
sidered the question for a moment or two under that new 
light, and ended boldly by a decision in my favour. “ Noth- 
ing venture, nothing have,” the old gentleman resumed. 
“You have a chance in your favour which I don’t possess 
— and you shall be the first to try the experiment.” 

“ A chance in my favour ? ” I repeated, in the greatest 
surprise. 

Mr. Bruff’s face softened, for the first time, into a smile. 

“ This is how it stands,” he said. “ I tell you fairly I 
don’t trust your discretion, and I don’t trust your temper. 
But I do trust in Rachers stiU preserving, m some remote 
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little corner of her heart, a certain perverse weakness for 
you Touch that — and trust to the consequences for the 
fullest disclosures that can flow from a woman fops ! The 
question is — ^how are you to see her ? ” 

“ She has been a guest of yours at this house/’ I answered. 

May I venture to suggest — if nothing was said about me 
beforehand — ^that I might see her here ? 

** Cool ’ said Mr. Bruflf. With that one word of com- 
ment on the reph- that I had made to him, he took another 
turn up and dowm the room. 

“ In plain English,” he said, “ my house is to be turned 
into a trap to catch Rachel ; with a bait to tempt her in 
the shape of an invitation from my wife and daughters. 
If you were anybody else but Frankhn Blake, and if this 
matter was one atom less senous than it really is, I should 
refuse point-blank. As things are, I firmly believe Rachel 
will live to thank me for turning traitor to her in my old 
age. Consider me your accomplice* Rachel shall be 
asked to spend the day here ; and you shall receive due 
notice of it.” 

“ WTien ^ To-morrow ^ ” 

“ To-morrow won’t give us time enough to get her 
answer. Say the day after.” 

'' How shall I hear from 3 "Ou ? ” 

” Stay at home all the morning and expect me to call on 
you ” 

I thanked him for the inestimable assistance which he 
was rendering to me with the gratitude that I really felt, 
and declining a hospitable invitation to sleep that night 
at Hampstead, returned to my lodgings in London. 

Of the day that followed I have only to say that it was 
the longest day of my life. Innocent as I knew myself to 
be, certain as I was that the abominable imputation which 
rested on me must sooner or later be cleared off, there was 
nevertheless a sense of self-abasement in my mind which 
instmetively disinclined me to see any of. my friends. We 
often hear (almost invariably,^ how^ever, from superficial 
obseivers) that guilt can look like innocence I believe it 
to be infinitely the truer axiom of the two that innocence 
can look like guilt. I caused myself to be denied all day 
to eveiy visitor \vho called, and I only ventured out under 
cover of the night. 
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Tlie next ihoming Mr: Bruff surprised me at the break- 
fast-table. He banded me a large key, and announced that 
he felt ashamed of himself for the first time m his life. 

“ Is she coming ^ '' 

“ She is coming to-day to lunch and spend the afternoon 
with my wife and my girls.’* 

“ Are Mrs. BrufE and your daughters m the secret ? ” 
Inevitably. But women, as you may have observed, 
have no principles. My family don’t feel my pangs of 
conscience. The end being to bring you and Rachel to- 
gether again, my wife and daughters pass over the means 
employed to gain it as composedly as ii they were Jesuits.” 

“ I am infinitely obhged to them. Viniat is this key ? ” 

“ The key of the gate in my back-garden wall. Be there 
at three this afternoon. Let yourself into the garden, and 
make your way in by the conservatory door. Cross the 
small drawing-room, and open the door in front of you 
which leads into the music-room. There you will find 
Rachel — and find her alone.’' 

** How can I thank you 1 ” 

“ I will tell you how. Don’t blame me for what happens 
afterwards.” 

With those words he went out. 

I had many weary hours still to wait through To while 
away the time I looked at my letters Among them was a 
letter from Betteredge. 

I opened it eagerly To my surprise and disappointment 
it began with an apology warning me to expect no news of 
any impoi^ance. In the next sentence the everlasting Ezra 
Jennings appeared again I He had stopped Betteredge on 
the way out of the station and had asked who I was. In- 
formed on|this point, he had mentioned having seen me to 
his master, Mr. Candy. Mr. Candy, hearing of this, had 
himself driven over to Betteredge to express his regret 
at our having missed each other. He had a reason for 
wishing particularly to speak to me , and when I was next 
in the neighbourhood of Fnzmghall he begged I would let 
him know. Apart from a few charactenstic utterances of 
the Betteredge philosophy, this was the sum and substance 
of my correspondent’s letter. The warm-hearted, faithful 
old man acknowledged that he had written ” mainly for the 
pleasure of writing to me.” 
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I crumpled up the letter in my pocket, and*forgot it the 
moment after in the all-absorbmg interest of my coming 
interview with Rachel. ^ * 

As the clock of Hampstead church struck ’three I put 
Mr. Bruff’s key into the lock of the door m the wall. When 
I first stepped" into the garden, and while I was securing the 
door again on the inner side, I own to having felt a certain 
guilty doubtfulness about \\hat might happen next. I 
looked furtively on either side of me, suspicious of the 
presence of some unexpected witness in some unknown 
corner of the garden. Nothing appeared to justify my 
apprehensions. The walks were, one and all, sohtudes , 
and the birds and the bees were the only witnesses. 

I passed through the garden, enterefi the conser\'ator^', 
and crossed the small drawing-room. As I laid my hand 
on the door opposite I heard a few plaintive chords" struck 
on the piano m the room wnthin. She had often idled ovei 
the mstrument 111 this %vay when I was staying at her 
mother’s house I was obliged to wait a little to steady 
myself. The past and present rose side by side at that 
supreme moment — and the contrast shook lue. 

After the lapse of a minute I roused my manhood and 
opened the door. 


CHAPTER VII 

At the moment when I showed myself in the doorway 
Rachel rose from the piano. 

I closed the door behind me We confronted each other 
in silence, with the full length of the room between us. 
The movement she had made in rising appeared to be the 
one exertion of which she was capable. All use of every 
other faculty, bodily or mental, seemed to be merged in 
the mere act of looking at me 
.V fear crossed my mind that I had shown myself too 
suddenly. I advanced a few steps towards her." I said 
gently, Rachel 1 ” 


II 
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The sound hf my voice brought the life back to her limbs 
and the colour to her face. She advanced, on her side, still 
without speaking. Slowly, as if acting under some influence 
independent of her own will, she came nearer and nearer to 
me ; the warm dusky colour flushing her cheeks, the hght 
of reviving intelligence brightening every instant in her 
eyes. I forgot the object that had brought me into her 
presence ,* I forgot the vile suspicion that rested on my good 
name ; I forgot every consideration, past, present, and 
future, which I was bound to remember. I saw nothing 
but the woman I loved coming nearer and nearer to me. 
She trembled ; she stood irresolute. I could resist it no 
longer — I caught her in my arms and covered her face with 
kisses. 

There was a moment when I thought the kisses were 
returned ; a moment when it seemed as if she, too, might 
have forgotten. Almost before the idea could shape itself 
in my mind, her first voluntary action made me feel tl^t 
she remembered. With a cry which was like a cry of horror 
— ^with a strength which I doubt if I could have resisted 
if I had tried — she thrust me back from her. She looked 
me over from head to foot, as she might have looked at a 
stranger who had insulted her. 

''You coward ! she said. "You mean, miserable, 
heartless coward ! 

Those were her first words ! The most unendurable 
reproach that a woman can address to a man, was the 
reproach that she picked out to address to Me. 

" I remember the time, Rachel,” I said, " when you could 
have told me that I had offended you in a worthier way 
than that. I beg your pardon.” 

Something of the bitterness that I felt may have com- 
municated itself to my voice. At the first words of my 
reply her eyes, which had been turned away the moment 
before, looked back at me unwillingly. She answered in a 
low tone, with a sullen submission of manner which was 
quite new in my experience of her. 

" Perhaps there is some excuse for me,” she said. " After 
what you have done, is it a manly action on your part to 
find your way to me as you have found it to-day ? It 
seems a cowardly experiment, to try an experiment on my 
weakness for you. It seems a cowardly surprise, to sur- 
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prise me into letting you kiss me. But that is only a 
womau ’s view. I oiiglit to have known it couldn't be 3?our 
view, I should have done better if I had controlled myself 
and said nothing." 

The apolog}" was more unendurable than the insult. 
The most degraded man living would have iclt humiliated 

by It. 

If m\" honour tvas not in your hands," I said, “ I 
would Icive ^’Oii this instant and never see t’-ou again. 
You ha\’e spoken of what I have done. Wliat ha\'e I 
done ^ " 

*‘ Wliat have you done ’ Yoi'f ask tliat question of me ? ** 

I ask It." 

“ I have kept your infamy a secret," she answered. 

‘‘ And I have suffered the consequences of concealing it. 
Have I no claim to be spared the insult of 3"our asking me 
what you have done ? Is sense of giatitude dead in 
you ? You were once a gentleman. You were once dear 
to my mother, and dearer still to me " 

Her voice tailed her. She dropped into a chair and 
turned her back on me, and covered her face with her 
hands. 

I waited a little before I trusted myself to say more. 
In that moment of silence I hardh^ know which I felt most 
keenly- — ^the sting ivhich her contempt had planted m me, 
or the proud resolution which shut me out from aU com- 
munity with her distress. 

“ If you vnll not speak first," I said, “ I must I have 
come here with something serious to sa}’’ to you. Will ^’’ou 
do me the common justice of hstening \vhile I say it ^ 

She neither moved nor answered. I made no second 
appeal to her ; I never advanced an inch nearer to her 
chair With a pride w-hich -was as obstinate as her pride, 
I told her of m3’’ discovery at the Shivenng Sands, and of 
all that had led to it. The narrative, of necessity, occupied 
some little time. From beginning to end "she never 
looked round at me, and she never uttered a word. 

I kept m3’ temper. My whole future depended, in all 
probabllit3^ on m3" not losing possession of m3'Self at that 
moment. The time had come to put Mr. Brnfi's theory to 
the test. In the breathless interest of trying that experi- 
ment, I moved round so as to place myself in front of her. 
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I have an^uestion to ask you/' I said It obliges me 
to refer again to a painful subject. Did Rosanna Spearman 
show you the nightgown ? Yes or No ? " 

She started to her feet, and walked close up to me of 
her own accord. Her eyes looked me searchmgly m the 
face, as if to read something there which they had never 
read yet. 

Are you mad ? " she asked 

I still restrained myself I said quietly, Rachel, will 
you answer my question ^ ” 

She went on without heeding me 

Have you some object to gain which I don't under- 
stand ? Some mean fear about the future in which I am 
concerned ? They say your father's death has made you 
a nch man. Have you come here to compensate me“ior 
the loss of my Diamond ? And have you heart enough left 
to feel ashamed of your errand ? Is that the secret of your 
pretence of innocence and your story about Rosanna Spear- 
man ? Is there a motive of shame at the bottom of all the 
falsehood, this time ? " 

I stopped her there. I could control myself no longer 
“You have done me an infamous wrong 1 " I broke out 
hotly. “ You suspect me of steahng your Diamond I 
have a right to know, and I will know, the reason why ! " 

“ Suspect you 1 ” she exclaimed, her anger rising with 
mme. “ You villain, I saw you take the Diamond with my 
own eyes / " 

The revelation which burst upon me in those words, the 
overthrow which they instantly accomphshed of the whole 
view of the case on which Mr. Bruff had relied, struck me 
helpless Innocent as I was, I stood before her in silence 
To her eyes, to any eyes, I must have looked like a man 
overwhelmed by the discovery of his own guilt. 

She drew back from the spectacle of my humiliation and 
of her triumph. The sudden silence that had fallen upon 
me seemed to fnghten her. “ I spared you at the time," 
she said. “ I would have spared you now if you had not 
forced me to speak." She moved away as if to leave the 
room — and hesitated before she got to the door. “ Why 
did you come here to humiliate yourself ^ " she asked 
“ Why did you come here to humiliate me ? " She went 
on a few steps, and paused once more. “ For God's sake. 
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say something 1 ” she e^iclaimed passionately. “If yon 
have any mercy left, don’t let me degrade myself in this 
way ! Say something — and drive me out of the* room ! ” 

I advanced towards her, hardly conscious of what I was 
doing. I had possibly some confused idea of detaining her 
until she had told me more. From the moment when I 
knew that the evidence on which I stood condemned in 
Rachel’s mind ivas the evidence of her own eyes, nothing — 
not even my conviction of my own innocence — w as clear to 
my mind 1 took her by the” hand : I tried to speak firmly 
and to the purpose. All I could say was, “Rachel, you 
once ioi’ed me ’ ’ 

She shuddered and looked aw^ay from me Her hand 
lav powerless and trembling in mine, “ Let go of it,” she 
said faintly. 

My touch seemed to have the same eiffect on her w hicli the 
sound of my voice had produced w’hen I first entered the 
room After she had said the word wliich called me a 
coward, after she had made the avowal which branded me 
as a thief — ^while her hand lay m mine I was her master 
still i 

I drew her gentlv back into the middle of the room. I 
seated her by the side of me “ Rachel,” I said, “ I can’t 
explain the contradiction in w^hat I am going to tell you. 
I can only speak the truth as you have spoken it You 
saw me — ^with your own eyes you saw me take the Diamond 
Before God, w^ho hears us” I declare that I noiv know I took 
it for the first time ^ Do you doubt me still ^ ” 

She had neither heeded nor heard me Let go of my 
hand,” she repeated faintly That w^as her only answer. 
Her head sank on my shoulder, and her hand unconsciously 
closed on mine at the moment when she asked me to re- 
lease it 

I refrained from pressing the question But there my 
forbearance stopped My chance of ever holding up my 
head again among honest men depended on my chance of 
inducing her to make her disclosure complete. The one 
hope left for me w’as the hope that she might have over- 
looked something in the chain of evidence — ^some mere 
trifle, perhaps, which might nevertheless, under careful 
investigation, be. made the means of vindicating my inno 
ccnce m the end I own I kept possession of her hand 
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I own I spoke to her with all that I could summon back of 
the sympathy and confidence of the bygone time, 

I want ‘'to ask you something/* I said, '' I v/ant you 
to tell me ever3rthmg that happened, from the time when 
" we wished each other good mght, to the time when you saw 
me take the Diamond *’ 

She lifted her head from my shoulder and made an efiort 
to release her hand. “ Oh, why go back to it ! ** she said, 
“ Why go back to it ' ** 

** I will tell you why, Rachel You are the victim, and I 
am the victim, of some monstrous delusion which has wox^ 
the mask of truth If we look at what happened on the 
night of your birthday together, we may end in understand- 
mg each other yet.” 

Her head dropped back on my shoulder. The tears 
gathered in her eyes and fell slowly over her cheeks. Oh ! 
she said, ” have I never had that hope ? Have I not tried 
to see it as you are trying now ? ** 

You have tried by yourself,** I answered. ” You have 
not tried with me to help you.** 

Those words seemed to awaken in her something of the 
hope which I felt myself when I uttered them. She replied 
to my questions with more than docihty — she exerted her 
intelligence ; she willingly opened her whole mind to me. 

** Let us begin,** I said, with what happened after we 
had wished each other good mght. Did you go to bed ? 
or did you sit up ? ** 

“ I went to bed.’* 

'' Did you notice the time ? Was it late ** 

‘‘ Not very. About twelve o’clock, I think.** 

“ Did you fall asleep ? ** 

“ No. I couldn’t sleep that night.” 

You were restless ^ ** 

” I was thinking of you.” 

The answer almost unmanned me. Something in the 
tone, even more than in the words, went straight to my 
heart. It was only after pausing a httle first that I was 
able to go on. 

“ Had you any light in your room ? ** I asked. 

" None — ^untif I got up again and Ht my candle.” 

” How long was that after you had gone to bed ? ” 

” About an hour after, I tmnk. About one o’clock.” 
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“ Did you leave your bedroom ? “ 

“ I was going to leave it, I had put on my dressing- 
gown ; and I was going into mv sitting-rooln to get a 
book ” 

Had yon opened your bedroom door ? 

“ I had* just opened it 

“ Blit you had not gone into the sitting-room ? 

“ No— was stopped from going into it 
" \Miat stopped you ^ 

I saw a light under the door, and I heaid footsteps 
approaching it.” 

“ Were you fnghtened ? 

Not then. I knew my poor mother was a bad sleeper ; 
and I remembered that she had tried hard that evening to 
persuade me to lei her take charge of my Diamond. She 
was unreasonably anxious about it, as 1 thought ; and I 
fancied she was coming to me to see if I was in bed, and to 
speak to me about the Diamond again, if she found that I 
was up ” 

“ Vliat did you do ^ ” 

I blew out my candle so that she might think I \va<? in 
bed I was unreasonable on' my side — I was determined 
to keep my Diamond in the place' of my own choosing ” 

** After blowing the candle out, did you go back to bed ’ ” 
“ I had no time to go back. At tlie moment when I blew 

the candle out the sitting-room door opened and I saw 

” You saw ? ” 

” You.” 

Dressed as usual ? ** 

No ” 

“ In my nightgown ^ ” 

“ In your nightgown — with your bedroom candle in 
your hand ” 

** Alone ? 

” Alone.” 

* Could you see mv face ? ” 

“ Yes ” 

Plainly ? ” 

“ Quite plainly. The candle in your hand showed it 
to me ” 

“ Were mv eves open ? ” 

“ Yes.” ' 
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“ Did you notice anything strange in them ? Anything 
like a fixed, vacant expression ? 

“ Nothing^of the sort. Your eyes were bnght — ^brighter 
than usual. You looked about m the room as if you knew 
you were where you ought not to be, and as if you were 
afraid of being found out 

“ Did you observe one thing when I came into the room — 
did you observe how I walked ? 

“ You walked as you always do. You came in as far as 
the middle of the room — and then you stopped and looked 
about you.’’ 

“ What did you do on first seeing me ? ” 

“ I could do nothing. I was petrified. I couldn’t speak, 
I couldn’t call out, I couldn’t even move to shut my 
door ” 

“ Could I see you where you stood ^ ” 

You might certainly have seen me. But you never 
looked towards me. It’s useless to ask the question lam 
sure you never saw me.” 

“ How are you sure ? ” 

Would you have taken the Diamond ^ would you have 
acted as you did afterwards ? would you be here now — if 
you had seen that I was awake aud loomng at you ^ Don’t 
make me talk of that part of it t I want to answer you 
quietly Help me to keep as calm as I can Go on to 
something else ” 

She was right — ^in every way right I went on to other 
things. 

“ What did I do after I had got to the middle of the room 
and had stopped there ? ” 

‘‘You turned away, and went straight to the comer near 
the window — ^where my Indian cabinet stands.” 

“ “When I was at the cabinet my back must have been 
turned towards you. How did you see what I was doing ? ” 

“ “When you moved I moved.” 

“ So as to see what I was about with my hands ? ” 

“ There are three glasses in my sittmg-room. As ^^-ou 
stood there I saw all that you did reflected in one of them ” 

“ WTiat did ^^-ou see ? ” 

“You put your candle on the top of the cabinet. You 
opened and shut one drawer after another until you came 
to the drawer in which I had put my Diamond. You 
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looked at the open drawer for a moment. And then you 
put your hand in and took the Diamond out. ^ 

How do you know I took the Diamond out ? 

‘‘ I saw your hand go into the drawer. And I saw the 
gleam of the stone between your finger and thumb when 
you took your hand out ” ^ i -x 

Did my hand approach the drawer again — to close it, 

for instance ? ” . , j j 

No. You had the Diamond in your right hand ; and 
you took the candle from the top of the cabinet with your 
left hand ” 

'' Did I look about me again after that ? 

‘‘No.’* 

“ Did I leave the room immediately ? ** 

“ No. You stood quite still for what seemed a long 
time. I saw your face sideways in the glass. You looked 
like a man thinking, and dissatisfied with his own thoughts ” 

“ Wliat happened next ^ 

“You roused yourself on a sudden and you went straight 
out of the room.” 

“ Did I close the door after me ^ 

“ No. You passed out quickly into the passage and left 
the door open.” 

“ And then ? ” 

“ Then your light disappeared and the sound of your 
steps died away, and I was left alone in the dark.” 

“ Did nothing happen — from that time to the time when 
the whole house knew that the Diamond wa.s lost ? ** 

“ Nothing *’ 

“ Are you sure of that ? Might you not have been asleep 
a part of the time ^ ’ 

“ I never slept. I never went back to my bed. Nothing 
happened until Penelope came in at the usual time in the 
morning.” 

I dropped her hand, and rose and took a turn in the room. 
Every question that I could put had been answered Every 
detail that I could desire to know had been placed before 
me. I had even reverted to the idea of sleep-walking and 
the idea of intoxication ; and, again, the worthlessness of 
the one theory and the other had been proved— on the 
authority, this time, of the witness who had seen me. What 
was to be said next ? what was to be done next ^ There 
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rose the horrible fact of the Theft — ^the one visible, tangible 
object that confronted me in the midst of the impenetrable 
darkness which enveloped all besides I Not a glimpse of 
light to guide me, when I had possessed myself of Rosanna 
Spearman^s secret at the Shivering Sand. And not a 
ghmpse of light now, when I had appealed to Rachel herself 
and had heard the hateful story of the night from her 
own lips. 

She was the first, this time, to break the silence. 

** Well ? ** she said, you have asked and I have answered. 
You have made me hope something from all this because 
you hoped something from it. What have you to say now ? * ’ 

The tone in which she spoke warned me that my influence 
over her was a lost influence once more. 

. ** We were to look at what happened on my birthday 

night together,*’ she went on ; “ and we were then to 
understand each other. Have we done that ? ” 

She waited pitilessly for my reply. In answering her I 
committed a fatal error — let the exasperating helplessness 
of my situation get the better of my self-control. Rashly 
and uselessly, I reproached her for the silence which had 
kept me until that moment in ignorance of the truth. 

If you had spoken when you ought to have spoken,” I 
began ; ” if you had done me the common justice to explain 
yourself ’* 

She broke in on me with a cry of fury. The few words I 
had said seemed to have lashed her on the instant into a 
fren2y of rage. 

“ Explain myself ! ” she repeated. “ Oh ’ is there 
another man like this in the world ? I spare him when my 
heart is breaking ; I screen him when my own character is 
at stake ; and he — of all human beings, he — ^tums on me 
now, and tells me that I ought to have explained myself ! 
After believing in him as I did, after loving him as I did, 
after thinking of him by day and dreaming of him by night 
— ^he wonders I didn’t charge him with his disgrace the first 
time we met : ' My heart’s darling, you are a Thief ^ My 
hero, whom I love and honour, you have crept mto my room 
under cover of the night and stolen my Diamond ! ’ That 
IS what I ought to have said. You villain, you mean, mean, 
mean villain, I would have lost fifty diamonds rather than 
see your face lymg to me as I see it lying now ! ” 
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I took up my hat. In mercy to her — ^yes ! 1 can honestly 
say it — ^in mercy to her, I turned away without a tvord and 
opened the door by which I had entered the room. 

She followed, and snatched the door out of my hand ; 
she closed it, and pointed back to the place that I had left 

“ No ! ” she said. Not yet ! It seems that 1 owe a 
justification of my conduct to you You shall stay and 
hear it. Or you shall stoop to the lowest infamy of all and 
force your way out,*’ ^ 

It wrung my heart to see her : it wrung my heart to hear 
her. I answered by a sign — ^it was all I could do — ^that I 
submitted myself to her will. 

The crimson flush of anger began to fade out of her face 
as I went back and took my chair in silence. She waited a 
little and steadied herself. When she went on, but one 
sign of feeling was discernible in her. She spoke without 
looking at me Her hands were fast clasped in her lap, 
and her eyes were fixed on the ground. 

I ought to have done you the common justice to explain 
myself,” she said, repeating mjr own words. '' You shall 
see whether I did try to do you justice or not. I told you 
just now that I never slept, and never returned to my bed, 
after you had left my sitting-room It’s useless to trouble 
you by dwelling on what I thought — ^you would not under- 
stand my thoughts — I will only tell you what I did when 
time enough had passed to help me to recover myself. I 
refrained &om alarming the house and telling everybody 
what had happened — as I ought to have done. In spite of 
what I had seen, I was fond enough of you to behevc — no 
matter what ^ — any impossibilit37', rather than admit it to 
my own mind that you were deliberately a thief. I thought 
and thought — and I ended in writing to you.” 

I never received the letter ” 

“ I know you never received it Wait a little and you 
shall hear why. My letter would have told you nothing 
openly. It would not have ruined you for life if it had 
fallen into some other person’s hands. It would only have 
said — ^in a manner which you yourself could not possibly 
have mistaken — ^that I had reason to know you were in 
debt, and that it was in my experience and in my mother’s 
experience of you that you were not very discreet or very 
scrupulous about how you got money when you wanted 
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it. You would have remembered the visit of the French 
lawyer, and you would have known what I referred to. 
If you had read on with some interest after that, you would 
have come to an offer I had to make to you — ^the offer, 
privately (not a word, mind, to be said openly about it 
between us *), of the loan of as large a sum of money as I 
could get — And I would have got it 1 she exclaimed, her 
colour beginning to rise again and her eyes looking up at 
me once more. ‘ I would have pledged the Diamond my- 
self, if I could have got the money in no other way ! ’ In 
those words I wrote to you. Wait 1 I did more than that. 
I arranged with Penelope to give you the letter when nobody 
was near. I planned to shut myself into my bedroom, and 
to have the sitting-room left open and empty all the morn- 
ing. And I hoped — ^with all my heart and soul I hoped 1 — 
that you would take the opportunity and put the Diamond 
back secretly in the drawer.*' 

I attempted to speak. She lifted her hand impatiently 
and stopped me. In the rapid alternations of her temper 
her anger was beginning to rise again. She got up from her 
chair and approached me. 

‘ ‘ I know what you are going to say, ** she went on. “You 
are going to remind me again that you never received my 
letter. I can tell you why. I tore it up.** 

“ For what reason ? ** I asked. 

“ For the best of reasons. I preferred tearing it up to 
throwing it away upon such a man as you * What was the 
first news that reached me in the morning ? Just as my 
little plan was complete, what did I hear ? I heard that 
you — ^you 1 I I — ^were the foremost person in the house in 
fetching the pohce. You were the active man ; you were 
the leader ; you were workmg harder than any of them to 
recover the jewel 1 You even carried your audacity far 
enough to ask to speak to me about the loss of the Diamond 
— ^the Diamond which you yourself had stolen ; the Dia- 
mond which was all the time in your own hands ! After 
that proof of your horrible falseness and cunning, I tore up 
my letter. But even then — even when I was maddened 
by the searching and questiomng of the policeman whom 
you had sent in — even then, there was some infatuation in 
my mind which wouldn’t let me give you up. I said to 
myself, ‘ He has played his vile farce beiore everybody else 
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in the house. Let me try if he can play it before me. 
Somebody told me you were on the terrace. I went down 
to the terrace. I forced myself to look at yod ; I 
myself to speak to you. Have you forgotten what I 

I might have answered that I remembered every word of 
it. But what purpose, at that moment, would the answer 

How could! tell her that what she had said had astonished 
me, had distressed me, had suggested to me that she was in 
a state of dangerous nervous excitement, had even roused 
a moment’s doubt in my mind whether the loss of the jewel 
was as much a mystery to her as to the rest of us — but had 
never once given me so much as a glimpse at the truth ? 
Without the shadow of a proof to produce in vindication of 
my innocence, how could I persuade her that I knew no 
more than the venest stranger could have known of what 
was really in her thoughts when she spoke to me on the 
terrace ? 

“ It may suit your convenience to forget ; it suits my 
convenience to remember,” she went on. “ I know what 
I said — for I considered it with myself before I said it. I 
gave you one opportunity after another of owning the truth 
I left nothing unsaid that I could, say — short of actually 
telling you that I knew you had committed the theft. And 
all the return you made was to look at me with your vile 
pretence of astonishment and your false face of innocence — 
just as you have looked at me to-day ; just as you are 
looking at me now ! I left you that mormng knowing you 
at last for what you were — ^for what you are — as base a 
wretch as ever walked the earth ! ” 

If you had spoken out at the time, you might have left 
me, Rachel, knowing that you had cruelly wronged an 
iimocent man.”' 

If I had spoken out before other people,” she retorted, 
with another burst of indignation, you would have been 
disgraced for life ! If I had spoken out to no ears but 
yours, you would have demed it, as you are denying it now • 
Do you think I should have believed you ^ Would a man 
hesitate at a lie who had done what I saw you do — who had 
behaved about it afterwards as I saw you behave ^ I tell 
you again, I shrank from the horror of hearing you lie 
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after the horror of seeing you thieve. You talk as if this 
was a misunderstanding which a few words might have set 
right ! Weil 1 the misunderstanding is at an end. Is the 
thing set right ? No 1 the thing is just where it was. I 
don't believe you now I I don't believe you found the 
nightgown, I don’t believe in Rosanna Spearman’s letter, I 
don't believe a word you have said. You stole it — I saw 
you » You affected to help the police — I saw you ! You 
pledged the Diamond to the money-lender in London — I 
am sure of it ! You cast the suspicion of your disgrace 
(thanks to my base silence !) on an innocent man ! You 
fled to the Continent with your plunder the next morning ! 
After aU that vileness, there was but one thing more you 
could do. You could come here with a last falsehood on 
your lips — ^you could come here and tell me that I have 
wronged you 1 " 

If I had stayed a moment more I know not what words 
might have escaped me which I should have remembered 
with vam repentance and regret. I passed by her, and 
opened the door for the second time. For the second time 
— ^with the frantic perversity of a roused woman — she 
caught me by the arm and barred my way out. 

“ Let me go, Rachel," I said. It will be better for 
both of us. Let me go." 

The hysterical passion swelled in her bosom — ^her quick- 
ened convulsive breathing almost beat on my face as she 
held me back at the door. 

‘‘ Why did you come here ? " she persisted desperately. 
" I ask you again — ^why did you come here ? Are you 
afraid I shall expose you ? Now you are a rich man, now 
you have got a place m the world, now you may marry 
the best lady in the land — are you afraid I shall say the 
words which I have never said yet to anybody but you ? 
I can't say the words 1 I can't expose you ! I am worse, 
if worse can be, than you are yourself." Sobs and tears 
burst from her. She struggled with them fiercely ; she 
held me more and more firmly. “ I can't tear you out of 
my heart," she said, " even now 1 You may trust in the 
shameful, shameful weakness which can only struggle 
against you m this way ! ” She suddenly let go of me — 
she threw up her hands, and wrung them frantically in the 
air. “ Any other woman living would shrink from the 
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disgrace of touching him ! ” she exclaimed. Oh, God I I 
despise myself even more heartily than I despise htm ! ” 

The tears were forcing their way into my ey^ in spite of 
me — the horror of it was to be endured no longer. 

“You shall know that you have wronged me yet/' I 
said “ Or you shall never see me again ^ " 

With those words I left her She started up from the 
chair on which she had dropped the moment before : she 
started up — ^the noble creature ^ — and followed me across 
the outer room, with a last merciful word at parting. 

“ Franklin 1 she said, “ I forgive you I Oh, Franklin, 
Franklin ! we shall never meet again. Say you forgive 
me ! ” 

I turned so as to let my face show her that I was past 
speaking — I turned and waved my hand, and saw her dimly, 
as 111 a vision, through the tears that had conquered me 
at last. 

The next moment the worst bitterness of it was over. 
I was out in the garden again. I saw her and heard her no 
more. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Late that evening I was surprised at my lodginsrs by a 
visit from Mr. Bruff. ^ 

There was a noticeable change in the lawyer's manner. 
It had lost its usual confidence and spirit. He shook hands 
with me for the first time in his life in silence. 

“ Are you going back to Hampstead ? " I asked by way 
of saying something. 

“ I have just left Hampstead," he answered. “ I know 
Mr Franklin, that you have got at the truth at last. But 
I tell you plainly, if I could have foreseen the price that was 
to be paid for it, I should have preferred leaving you in 
the dark." 

“ You have seen Rachel ? " 

“I have come here after taking her back to Portland 
Place , it was impossible to let her return in the carnage 
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by herself t can hardly hold you responsible — considering 
that you saw her in my house and by my permission — for 
the shock i^at this unlucky interview has indicted on her. 
All I can do is to provide against a repetition of the mischief. 
She IS young — she has a resolute spirit — she will get over 
this, with time and rest to help her. I want to be assured 
that you will do nothing to hinder her recovery. May I 
depend on your making no second attempt to see her — 
except with my sanction and approval ^ ’’ 

“ After what she has suSered, and after what I have 
suffered,*' I said, “ you may rely on me ” 

‘‘ I have your promise ^ " 

“You have my promise ” 

Mr. Bruff looked relieved He put down his hat and 
drew his chair nearer to mine. 

“ That’s settled ’ " he said “Now about the future — 
yony future, I mean. To my mind, the result of the ex- 
traordinary turn which the matter has now taken is briefly 
this In the first place, we are sure that Rachel has told 
you the whole truth as plainly as words can tell it. In 
the second place — ^though we know that there must be 
some dreadful mistake somewhere — we can hardly blame 
her for believing you to be guilty, on the evidence of her 
own senses, backed, as that evidence has been, by cir- 
cumstances which appear, on the face of them, to tell dead 
against you.” 

There I interposed. “ I don’t blame Rachel,” I said. 
“ I only regret that she could not prevail on herself to speak 
more plainly to me at the time ” 

“You might as well regret that Rachel is not somebody 
else,” rejoined Mr. Bruff “ And even then I doubt if a 
girl of any delicacy, whose heart had been set on marrying 
you, could have brought herself to charge you to your face 
witb^bemg a thief. Anyhow, it was not in Rachel’s nature 
to do it. In a very different matter to this matter of yours 
'-^which placed her, however, in a position not altogether 
unlike her position towards you — I happen to know that 
she was influenced by a similar motive to the motive which 
actuated her conduct in your case. Besiides, as she told 
me herself, on our way to town this evening, if she had 
spoken plainly, she would no more have believed your 
denial then than she believes it now. What answer can 
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you make to that ? There is no answer to bh made to it. 
Come, come, Mr Franklin • my view of the case has been 
proved to be all wrong, I admit — ^but, as things ^re now, my 
adduce may be worth having for all that. I tell you plainly 
we shall be wasting our time, and cudgelling our brains to 
no purpose, if we attempt to try back and unravel this 
frightful complication from the beginning. Let us close 
our minds resolutely to all that happened last year at Lady 
Verinder's country house ; and let us look to what we can 
discover in the future, instead of to what we can not discover 
^n the past.” 

” Surely you forget,” I said, “ that the whole thing is 
essentially a matter of the past — ^so far as I am concerned ^ ” 
“ Answer me this,” retorted Mr Bruff. Is the Moon- 
stone at the bottom of all the mischief — or is it not ? ” 

” It is — of course.” 

” Very good. What do we beheve was done with the 
Moonstone when it w^as taken to London ^ ” 

” It was pledged to Mr. Luker ” 

We know that you are not the person who pledged it. 
Do we know who did ? ” 

” Ho.” 

” WTiere do we believe the Moonstone to be now ? ” 

‘‘ Deposited in the keeping of Mr Luker’ s bankers.” ' 

” Exactly. Now observe We are already in the month 
of June. Towards the end of the month (I can’t be particu- 
lar to a day) a year will have elapsed from the time when 
we believe the jewel to have been pledged There is a 
chance — to say the least — that the person who pawned it 
may be prepared to redeem it when the year’s time has 
expired. If he redeems it, Mr Luker must himself — accord- 
ing to the terms of his own arrangement— take the Diamond 
out of his banker’s hands. Under these circumstances, I 
propose setting a watch at the bank as the present month 
draws to an end, and discovering who the person is to whom 
Mr. Luker restores the Moonstone. Do you see it now ? ” 

I admitted (a little unwillingly) that the idea was a new 
one at any rate 

tit" ^^I’^^waite’s idea quite as much as mine,” said 

Mr. Bruff. It might have never entered my head but 
lor a conversation we had together some time since If 
Mr. Murthwaite is right, the Indians are likely to be on the 
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look-out at the bank towards the end of the month too — 
and something serious may come of it. What comes of it 
doesn't matter to you and me — except as it may help us to 
lay our hands on the mysterious Somebody who pawned the 
Biamond. That person, you may rely on it, is responsible 
(I don't pretend to know'- how) for the position in which you 
stand at this moment ; and that person alone can set you 
right in Rachel's estimation " 

I can't deny," I said, “ that the plan you propose meets 
the difficulty in a way that is very daring, and very in- 
genious, and very new But " 

But you have an objection to make ? ” 

Yes. My objection is that your proposal obliges us to 
wait " 

Granted As I reckon the time, it requires you to wait 
about a fortnight — more or less Is that so very long ^ '' 

“ It's a lifetime, Mr Brufif, in such a situation as mine. 
My existence will be simply unendurable to me unless I do 
something towards clearing my character at once " 

** Well, well, I understand that Have you thought yet 
of what you can do ? " 

“ I have thought of consulting Sergeant Cutf " 

He has retired from the police. It's useless to expect 
the Sergeant to help you." 

“ I know where to find him, and I can but try " 

** Tr^"," said Mr. Bruff, after a moment's consideration. 
The case has assumed such an extraordinary aspect since 
Sergeant Cufi's time that you way revive his interest in 
the inquiry Try, and let me hear the result. In the 
meanwhile," he continued, rising, “ if you make no dis- 
coveries between this and the end of the month, am I free 
to try, on my side, what can be done by keeping a look-out 
at the bank ’? " 

** Certainly," I answered — unless I relieve you of all 
necessity for trying the experiment in the interval." 

Mr. BrufE smiled, and took up his hat 
Tell Sergeant Cufi," he rejoined,/' that I say the dis- 
covery of the truth depends on the discovery of the person 
who pawned the Diamond. And let me hear what the 
Sergeant's experience says to that," 

So we parted. 

Early the next morning I set forth for the httle town of 
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Dorking — ^the place of Sergeant CufFs retirement, as indi- 
cated to me by Betteredge 

Inquiring at the hotel, I received the necessary directions 
for finding the Sergeant’s cottage. It was approacheal 
by a quiet by-road a little way out of the town, and it stood 
snugly in the middle of its own plot of garden ground, pro- 
tected by a good brick wall at the back and the sides, and by 
a high quickset hedge in front. The gate, ornamented at 
the upper part by smartly-painted trelhs-work, was locked. 
After ringing at the bell, I peered through the trelhs-work, 
and saw the great Cuff’s favourite flower everywhere ; 
blooming in his garden, clustering over his door, looking in 
at his windows Far from the crimes and the mysteries of 
the gi'eat citv, the illustrious thief-taker was placidly living 
out the last Sybarite years of his life smothered in roses ! 

A decent elderly woman opened the gate to me, and at 
once annihilated all the hopes I had built on securing the 
assistance of Sergeant Cuff He had started only the day 
before on a journey to Ireland. 

“ Has he gone there on business ^ ” I asked. 

^ The woman smiled. He has only one business now, 
sir,” she said ; "'and that’s roses. Some great man’s 
gardener in Ireland has found out something new in the 
growing of roses — and Mr Cufi’s away to inquire into it.” 

” Do you know when he will be back ? ” 

" It’s quite uncertain, sir. Mr. Cuff said he should come 
back directly or be away some time, pist according as he 
found the new discovery worth nothing or worth looking 
into. If you have any message to leave for him, I’ll take 
care, sir, that he gets it ” 

I gave her my card, having first written on it in pencil : 
” I have something to say about the Moonstone Let me 
hear from you as soon as you get back.” That done, there 
was nothing left but to submit to circumstances, and return 
to London. 

In the irritable condition of my mind at the time of 
which I am now writing, the abortive result of my journey 
to the Sergeant’s cottage simply aggravated the restless 
impulse in me to be doing something. On the day of my 
j from Dorking, I determined that the next morning 
should find me bent on a new effort at forcing my way 
through all obstacles from the darkness to the light. 
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What form was my next experiment to take ^ 

If the excellent Betteredge had been present while I was 
considering*4:hat question, and if he had been let into the 
secret of my thoughts, he would, no doubt, have declared 
that the German side of me was, on this occasion, my upper- 
most side To speak seriously, it is perhaps possible that 
my German training was in some degree responsible for 
the labyrinth of useless speculations in which I now involved 
myself. For the greater part of the night I sat smoking, 
and building up theories, one more profoundly improbable 
than another. When I did get to sleep, my waking fancies 
pursued me in dreams I rose the next morning with 
Objective-Subjective and Subjective-Objective inexmcably 
entangled together in my mind ; and I began the day which 
was to witness my next effort at practical action of some 
kind by doubting whether I had any sort of right (on purely 
philosophical grounds) to consider any sort of thing (the 
Diamond included) as existing at all. 

How long I might have remained lost in the mist of my 
own metaphysics if I had been left to extricate myself it 
is impossible for me to say. As the event proved, accident 
came to my rescue, and happily delivered me. I happened 
to wear that morning the same coat which I had worn on 
the day of my interview with Rachel Searching^ for some- 
thing else in one of the pockets, I came upon a* crumpled 
piece of paper, and, taking it out, found Betteredge’ s for- 
gotten letter in my hand. 

It seemed hard on my good old friend to leave him with- 
out a reply. I went to my writing-table and read his letter 
again. 

A letter which has nothing of the slightest importance in 
it is not always an easy letter to answer. Betteredge’ s 
present eSort at corresponding with me came within this 
category. ]Mr. Candy’s assistant, otherwise Ezra Jennings, 
had told his master that he had seen me ; and Mr. Candy, 
in his turn, wanted to see me and say something to me when 
I was next in the neighbourhood of Frizmghall. What was 
to be said in answer to that which would be worth the paper 
it was written on ^ I sat idly drawing likenesses from 
memory of Mr. Candy’s remarkable-looking assistant on 
the sheet of paper which I had vowed to dedicate to Better- 
edge — ^until it suddenly occurred to me that here was the 
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irrepressible Ezra Jennings getting in my way again * ^ I 
threw a dozen portraits at least of the man with the pie- 
bald hair (the hair in every case remarkably hile) into the 
waste-paper basket — and then and there wrote my answer 
to Betteredge. It was a perfectly commonplace letter — 
but it had one excellent effect on me. The effort of writing 
a few sentences in plain English completely cleared my 
mind of the cloudy nonsense which had filled it since the 
previous day. 

Devoting myself once more to the elucidation of the 
impenetrable puzzle which my own position presented to me, 
I now tried to meet the difficulty by investigating it from a 
plainly practical point of view. The events of the memor- 
able night being still unintelligible to me, I looked a little 
farther back, and searched my memory of the earlier hours 
of the birthday for any incident which might prove of some 
assistance to me in finding the clue. 

Had anything happened while Rachel and I were finishing 
the painted door ? or, later, when I rode over to Frizmg- 
hall ^ or afterwards, when I went back with Godfrey Able- 
white and his sisters ^ or, later again, when I put the Moon- 
stone into Rachers hands ? or, later still, when the com- 
pany came, and we all assembled round the dinner-table ? 
My memory disposed of that string of questions readily 
enough until I came to the last. Looking back at the 
social events of the birthday dinner, I found myself brought 
to a standstill at the outset of the inquiry I was not even 
capable of accurately remembering the number of the guests 
who had sat at the same table with me. 

To feel myself completely at fault here, and to conclude, 
thereupon, that the incidents of the dinner might especially 
repay the trouble of investigating them, formed parts of the 
same mental process in my case. I believe other people 
m a similar situation would have reasoned as I did. When 
the pursuit of our own interests causes us to become objects 
of inquiry to ourselves, we are naturally suspicious of what 
we don’t know. Once in possession of the names of the 
persons who had been present at the dinner, I resolved — ^as 
a means of enriching the deficient resources of my own 
memory — to appeal to the memory of the rest of the guests ; 
to write down; all that they could recollect of the social 
events of thb birthday, and to test the result thus ob- 
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tained by thb light of what had happened afterwards when 
the company had left the house. 

This last, and newest of my many contemplated experi- 
ments in the art of inquiry — ^which Betteredge would prob- 
ably have attributed to the clear-headed, or French, side of 
me being uppermost for the moment — ^may fairly claim 
record here on its own merits. Unlikely as it may seem, I 
had now actually groped my vray to the root of the matter 
at last All I wanted was a hint to guide me in the right 
direction at starting. Before another day had passed over 
my head, that hint was given me by one of the company 
who had been present at the birthday feast ! 

With the plan of proceeding which I now had in \dew it 
was first necessary to possess the complete list of the guests. 
This I could easily obtain from Gabriel Betteredge I de- 
termined to go back to Yorkshire on that day, and to begin 
my contemplated investigation the next morning 

It was just too late to start by the train winch left Lon- 
don before noon There was ho alternative but to wait 
nearly three hours for the departure of the next train 
Was there anything I could do m London which might 
usefully occupy this interval of time ^ 

My thoughts went back again obstinately to the birthday 
dinner. 

Though I had forgotten the numbers, and in many cases 
the names of the guests, I remembered readily enough that 
by far the larger proportion of them came from Frizinghall, 
or from its neighbourhood. But the larger proportion was 
not all Some few of us were not regular residents in the 
country. I myself was one of the few. Mr. Murthwaite 
was another. Godfrey Ablewhite was a third. Mr. Bruff 
— no : I called to mind that business had prevented Mr. 
Bruff from making one of the party. Had any ladies been 
present whose usual residence was in London ^ I could 
only remember Miss Clack as coming within this latter 
category. However, here were three of the guests, at any 
rate, whom it was clearly advisable for me to see before I 
left town. I drove off at once to Mr. Bruff ^s office ; not 
knowing the addresses of the persons of whom I was in 
search,, and thinking it probable that he might put me in 
the way of finding them. 
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After receiving this handsome addition to his own modest 
pecuniary resources, he had been heard to say that he felt 
the necessity of getting a little respite from his charitable 
labours, and that his doctor prescribed “ a run on the 
Continent, as likely to be productive of much future benefit 
to his health.*’ If I wanted to see him it would be advis- 
able to lose no time in pa3nng my contemplated visit. 

I went, then and there, to pay my visit. 

The same fatahty which had made me just one day too 
late in calling on Sergeant Cuff made me again one day 
too late in calhng on Godfrey He had left London on the 
previous morning by the tidal train for Dover. He was to 
cross to Ostend ; and his servant believed he was going on 
to Brussels. The time of his return was rather uncertain ; 
but I might be sure he would be away at least three months. 

I went back to my lodgings a httle depressed in spirits. 
Three of the guests at the birthday dinner — and those three 
all exceptionally intelligent people — were out of my reach 
at the very time when it v/as most important to be able to 
communicate with them. My last hopes now rested on 
Betteredge, and on the friends of the late Lady Verinder 
whom I might still find living in the neighbourhood of 
Bachel’s country house. 

On this occasion I^travelled straight to Frizinghall — ^the 
town being now the central point in my field of inquiry. I 
arrived too late in the evening to be able to communicate 
with Betteredge. The next morning I sent a messenger 
with a letter, requesting him to join me at the hotel, at his 
earliest convenience. 

Having taken the precaution — ^partly to save time, partly 
to accommodate Betteredge — of sending my messenger in a 
fly, I had a reasonable prospect, if no delays occurred, of 
seeing the old man within less than two hours from the 
time when I had sent for him. During this inteival I 
arranged to employ myself in opening my contemplated 
inquiry among the guests present at the birthday dinner 
who were personally known to me, and who were easily 
within my reach. These were my relatives the Ablewhites, 
and Mr. Candy. The doctor had expressed a special wish 
to see me, and the doctor lived in the next street. So to 
Mr. Candy I went first. 
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After what Betteredge had told toe I natifrally antici- 
pated finding traces in the doctor's face of the severe illness 
from wliich he had suffered. But I was utterly, unprepared 
for such a change as I saw in him when he entered the room 
and shook hands with me. His eyes were dim ; his hair 
had turned completely grey ; his face was wizen ; his figure 
had shrunk. I looked at the once lively, rattlepated, 
humorous little doctor — associated in my remembrance with 
the perpetration of incorrigible social indiscretions and 
innumerable boyish jokes — and I saw nothing left of his 
former self but the old tendency to vulgar smartness in his 
dress. The man was a wreck ; but his clothes and his 
jewellery — ^in cruel mockery of the change in him — ^were as 
gay and as gaudy as ever. 

I have often thought of you, Mr. Blake/' he said ; “ and 
I am heartily glad to see you again at last. If there is any- 
thing I can do for you, pray command my services, sir — 
pray command my services 1 " 

He said those few commonplace words with needless 
hurry and eagerness, and with a curiosity to know what had 
brought me to Yorkshire, which he was perfectly — I might 
say childishly---incapable of concealing from notice. 

With the object that I had in view I had of course fore- 
seen the necessity of entering mto some sort of personal 
explanation before I could hope to interest people, mostly 
strangers to me, m doing their best to assist my inquiry. 
On the journey to Frizinghall I had arranged what my 
explanation was to be — and I seized the opportunity now 
offered to me of trying the effect of it on Mr. Candy. 

“ I was in'* Yorkshire the other day, and I am in York- 
shire again now on rather a romantic errand," I said. It 
is a matter, Mr. Candy, in which the late Lady Verinder’s 
friends all took some interest You remember the mys- 
terious loss of the Indian Diamond, now nearly a year 
since ? Circumstances have lately happened which lead 
to the hope that it may yet be found — and I am interesting 
niyself, as one of the family, in recovering it. Among the 
obsUcles in my way there is the necessity of collecting 
again all the evidence which was discovered at the time^ 
possible. There are peculiarities in this case 
which make it desirable to revive my recollection of every- 
thing that happened in the house on the evening of Miss 
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Verinder’s Birthday. And I venture to appeal to her late 
mother’s friends who were present on that occasion to lend 
me the assi^stance of their memories 

I had got as far as that in rehearsing my explanatory 
phrases, when I was suddenly checked by seeing plainly in 
i\^ Candy’s face that my experiment on him was a total 
failure. 

The little doctor sat restlessly picking at the points of 
his fingers all the time I was spealdng His dim watery 
eyes were fixed on my face with an expression of vacant 
and wistful inquiry very painful to see. What he was 
thinking of it was impossible to divine. The one thing 
clearly visible was that I had failed, after the first two or 
three words, in hxing his attention. The only chance of 
recalling him to himself appeared to lie in changing the 
subject. I tried a new topic immediately. 

So much,” I said gaily, ” for wha-t brings me to Friz- 
inghall ! Now, Mr. Candy, it’s your turn. You sent me 
a message by Gabriel Betteredge ” 

He left ofi piclang at his fingers and suddenly bright- 
ened up. 

“ Yes ! yes ! yes » ” he exclaimed eagerly. That’s it > 
I sent you a message i ” 

And Betteredge duly communicated it by letter,” I 
went on. “You had something to say to me the next 
time I was in your neighbourhood. Well, Mr, Candy, here 
I am ’ ” 

“ Here you are ! ” echoed the doctor “ And Betteredge 
was quite right. I had something to say to you. That was 
my message. Betteredge is a wonderful man. What a 
memory I At his age, what a memory 1 ” 

He dropped back into silence and began picldng at his 
fingers again. Recollecting what I had heard from Better- 
edge about the efiEect of the fever on his memory, I went on 
with the conversation in the hope that I might help him at 
starting. 

“ It’s a long time since we met,” I said. “ We last saw 
each other at the last birthday dinner my poor aunt was 
ever to give.” 

“ That’s it ! ” cried Mr. Candy. “ The birthday dinner ! ” 
He started impulsively to his feet and looked at me. A 
deep flush suddenly overspread his faded face, and he 
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abruptly sat do\vn again as if conscious of havifig betrayed 
a weakness which he would fain have concealed. It was 
plain, pitiably plain, that he was aware of his Q»wn defect 
of memory, and that he was bent on hiding it from the 
observation of his friends 

Thus far he had appealed to my compassion only. But 
the words he had ]ust said — few as they were — ^roused my 
curiosity instantly to the highest pitch. The birthday 
dinner had already become the one event in the past at 
which I looked back with strangely-mixed feelings of hope 
and distrust. And here was the birthday dinner unmis- 
takably proclaiming itself as the subject on which Mr. 
Candy had something important to say to me ! 

I attempted to help him out once more But this time 
my own interests were at the bottom of my compassionate 
motive, and they hurried me on a little too abruptly to 
the end I had in view 

"It's nearly a year now," I said, " since we sat at that 
pleasant table Have you made any memorandum — ^in 
your diary, or otherwise — of what you wanted to say to 
me ^ " 

Mr Candy understood the suggestion, and showed me 
that he understood it as an insult 

" I require no memorandums, Mr Blake," he said, stiffly 
enough. " I am not such a very old man yet — and my 
memory (thank God) is to be thoroughly depended 
on * " 

It is needless to say that I declined to understand that he 
was offended with me. 

" I wish I could say the same of my memory," I answered 
" When I try to think of matters that are a year old I 
seldom find my remembrance as vivid as I could wish it to 
be. Take the dinner at Lady Vennder's, for instance " 

Mr. Candy brightened up again the moment the allusion 
passed my bps. 

" Ah ! the dinner, the dinner at Lady Verinder's ! " he 
exclaimed more eagerly than ever. “ I have got something 
to say to you about that." 

His eyes looked at me again with the painful expression 
of inquiry, so wistful, so vacant, so miserably helpless to 
see He was evidently trying hard, and trying in vain, to 
recover the lost recollection. " It was a very pleasant 
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dinner,” burst out suddenly, with an air of saying 
exactly what he wanted to say. A very pleasant dinner, 
lyir. Blake, wasn’t it ? ” He nodded and smiled, and 
appeared *to think, poor fellow, that he had succeeded in 
concealing the total failure of his memory by a well-timed 
exertion of his own presence of mind. 

It was so distressing that I at once shifted the talk — 
deeply as I was interested in his recovenng the lost re- 
membrance — ^to topics of local interest. 

Here he got on glibly enough. Trumpery httle scandals 
and quarrels in the town, some of them as much as a month 
old, appeared to recur to his memory readily. He chat- 
tered on with something of the smooth gossiping fluency 
of former times. But there were moments, even in the 
full flow of his talkativeness, when he suddenly hesitated 
— ^looked at me for a moment with the vacant inquiry once 
more in his eyes — controlled himself — and went on again. 
I submitted patiently to my martyrdom (it is surely nothing 
less than martyrdom to a man of cosmopohtan sympathies 
to absorb in silent resignation the news of a counby town ?) 
until the clock on the chimney-piece told me that my visit 
had been prolonged beyond half an hour. Having now 
some right to consider the sacrifice as complete, I rose to 
take leave. As we shook hands, Mr. Candy reverted to the 
birthday festival of his own accord. 

“ I am so glad we have met again,” he said. I had it 
on my mind — I really had it on my mind, Mr. Blake, to 
speak to you. About the dinner at Lady Verinder’s, you 
know I A pleasant dinner — areally a pleasant dinner, now, 

‘ wasn’t it ? ” 

On repeating the phrase he seemed to feel hardly as 
certain of havmg prevented me from suspecting his lapse 
of memory as he had felt on the first occasion. The 
wistful look clouded his face again : and, after apparently 
designing to accompany me to the street door, he suddenly 
changed his mind, rang the bell for the servant, and re- 
mained in the drawdng-room. 

I went slowly down the doctor’s stairs feeling the dis- 
heartening conviction that he really had something to say 
which it was vitally important to me to hear, and that he 
was morally incapable of sa3nLng it. The effort of remember- 
ing that he wanted to speak to me was but too evidently 
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the only eSort that his enfeebled memory w^s now able 
to achieve. 

Just as I reached the bottom of the stairs, and had turned 
a corner on my way to the outer hall, a door opdhed softly 
somewhere on the ground floor of the house, and a gentle 
voice said behind me ; 

“ I am afraid, sir, you find Mr. Candy sadly changed ? 

I turned round and found myself face to face with Ezra 
Jennings. 


CHAPTER IX 

The doctor’s pretty housemaid stood waiting for me with 
the street door open in her hand. Pouring brightly into 
the hall, the morning light fell full on the face of Mr. 
Candy’s assistant when I turned and looked at him. 

It was impossible to dispute Betteredge’s assertion that 
the appearance of Ezra Jennings, speaking from a popular 
point of 'view, was against him. His gipsy complexion, his 
fleshless cheeks, his gaunt facial bones, his dreamy eyes, his 
extraordinary parti-coloured hair, the puzzling contradic- 
tion between his face and figure which made him look old 
and young both together — ^were all more or less calculated 
to produce an unfavourable impression of him on a stranger’s 
mind. And yet — feeling this as I certainly did — ^it is not 
to be denied that Ezra Jennings made some inscrutable 
appeal to my sympathies which I found it .impossible to 
resist. While my knowledge of the world warned me to 
answer the question which he had put, acknowledging that 
I did indeed find Mr. Candy sadly changed, and then to 
proceed on my way out of the house — my interest in 
Ezra Jennings held me rooted to the place, and gave him 
the opportunity of speaking to me in private about his 
employer, for which he had been evidently on the 
watch. 

Are you walking my way, Mr. Jennings ? ” I said, 
observing that he held his hat in his hand. “ I am going 
to caU on my aunt, Mrs. Ablewhite ” 
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Ezra Jeij^nings replied that he had a patient to see, and 
that he was walking my way. 

We left the house together. I observed that the pretty 
servant garl — ^who was all smiles and amiability when I 
wished her good morning on my way out — received a 
modest little message from Ezra Jennings relating to the 
time at which he might be expected to return with pursed- 
up lips, and with eyes which ostentatiousl}^ looked any- 
where rather than look in his face. The poor wretch was 
evidently no favourite in the house. Out of the house, I 
had Betteredge’s word for it that he was unpopular every- 
where. What a life 1 I thought to my sell as we de- 
scended the doctor’s doorsteps. 

Having already referred to Mr. Candy’s illness on his 
side, Ezra Jennings now appeared determined to leave it 
to me to resume the subject His silence said signilicantl 3 r, 
** It’s your turn now.’' I, too, had my reasons for referring 
to the doctor’s illness : and I readily accepted the responsi- 
bility of speaking first. 

Jud^ng by the change I see in him,” I began, “ Mr. 
Candy’s illness must have been far more serious than I had 
supposed ? ” 

“ It is almost a miracle,” said Ezra Jennings, “ that he 
lived through it.” 

“Is his memory never any better than I have found it 
uO-day ? He has been trying to speak to me ” 

“ Of something which happened before he was taken ill ? ” 
asked the assistant, observing that I hesitated. 

“ Yes.” 

“ His memory of events at that past time is hopelessly 
enfeebled,” said Ezra Jennings. “It is almost to be 
deplored, poor fellow, that even the wreck of it remains. 
While he remembers dimly plans that he formed- — ^things 
here and there that he had to say or do before his illness 
— ^he is perfectly incapable of recalling what the plans were, 
or what the thing was that he had to say or do. He is 
painfully conscious of his own deficiency, and painfully 
anxious, as you must have seen, to hide it from observa- 
tion. If he could only have recovered in a complete state 
of oblivion as to the past he would have been a happier 
man. Perhaps we should all be happier,” he added, with 
a sad smile, “if we could but completely forget 1 ” 
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There are some events surely in all merits lives/* I 
replied, the memory of which they would be unwilling 
entirely to lose ? ** 

“ That IS, I hope, to be said of most men, Mr. Blake. I 
am afraid it cannot truly be said of alL Have you any 
reason to suppose that the lost remembrance which Mr. 
Candy tried to recover — while you were speaking to him 
just now — ^was a remembrance which it was important to 
you that he should recall ? ” 

In sa5,nng those words he had touched of his own 
accord on the very point upon which I was anxious to 
consult him. The interest I felt m this strange man had 
impelled me, in the first instance, to give hmi the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to me ; reserving what I might have to 
say on my side in relation to his employer until I was 
first satisfied that he was a person m whose delicacy and 
discretion I could trust. The httle that he had said thus 
far had been sufi&cient to convince me that I was speaking 
to a gentleman. He had what I may venture to describe 
as the tmsought self-possession, which is a sure sign of good 
breeding, not in England only but everywhere else in the 
civihzed world. Whatever the object which he had in 
view in putting the question that he had just addressed 
to me, I felt no doubt that I was justified — so far — ^in 
answering him without reserve. 

I beheve I have a strong interest,** I said, “ in tracing 
the lost remembrance which Mr. Candy was unable to recall. 
May I ask whether you can suggest to me any method by 
which I might assist his memory 

Ezra Jennings looked at me with a sudden fiash of 
interest in his dreamy brown eyes. 

‘‘Mr. Candy’s memory is beyond the reach of assist- 
ance,*’ he said. “ I have tried to help it often enough 
since his recovery to be able to speak positively on that 
point.” 

This disappointed me, and I owned it. 

“ I confess you led me to hope for a less discouraging 
answer than that,** I said. 

Ezra Jennings smiled. “ It may not, perhaps, be a final 
answer, Mr. Blake. It may be possible to trace Mr. 
Candy’s lost recollection without the necessity of appeal- 
ing to Mr. Candy himself.” 
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“ Indeed^? Is it an indiscretion on my part to ask- 
how ? ” 

“ By no means. My only difficulty in answering your 
question, ‘‘Is the difficulty of explaining myself. May I 
trust to your patience if I refer once more to Mr. Candy's 
illness, and if I speak of it this time without sparing you 
certain professional details ? 

“ Pray go on ! You have interested me already in 
hearing the details.*’ 

“You 'have heard, I dare say, of the original cause of 
Mr. Candy’s illness ^ ” he resumed. “ The night- of Lady 
Verinder’s dinner-party was a mght of heavy rain. My 
employer drove home through it in his gig, and reached the 
house wetted to the skin. He found an urgent message 
from a patient waiting for him ; and he most unfortunately 
went at once to visit the sick person without stopping to 
change his clothes. I was myself professionally detained 
that night by a case at some distance from jrizinghall. 
When I got back the next morning I found ^ Mr. Candy’s 
groom waiting in great alarm to take me to his master’s 
room. By that time the imschief was done ; the illness 
had set in. For nearly the whole of one night Mr. Candy’s 
mind was occupied with something between ' himself and 
you. I have got the broken words as they dropped from 
his lips on one sheet of paper. And I have got the hnks 
of my own discovering which connect the words together on 
another sheet of paper. The question is whether this does, 
or does not, represent the lost recollection which he vainly 
attempted to find when you called on him this morn- 
ing ? ” 

“ Not a doubt of it ! ” I answered. “ Let us go back 
directly and look at the papers ! ” 

“ Quite impossible, Mr Blake.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Put yourself in my position for a moment,” said Ezra 
Jennings. “ Would you disclose to another person what 
had dropped unconsciously from the lips of your suffering 
patient and your helpless fnend without first knowing that 
there was a necessity to justify you in opening your hps ? ” 

I felt that he was unanswerable here; but I tried to 
argue the question nevertheless. 

“ My conduct in such a dehcate matter as you describe,” 
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I replied, would depend greatly on whethetv tlie dis- 
closure was of a nature to compromise my fnend or 
not , 

I have disposed of all necessity for considering that 
side of the question long since,'* said Ezra Jennings 

Wherever my notes included an37thing which Mr. Candy 
might have wished to keep secret those notes have been 
destroyed. My manuscript experiments at my friend's bed- 
side include nothing now which he would have hesitated 
to communicate to others if he had recovered the use of 
his memory. In your case, I have every reason to suppose 
that my notes contain something which he actually wished 
to say to you " 

“ And yet you hesitate ? 

And yet I hesitate. Remember the circumstances 
under which I obtained the information which I possess 1 
Harmless as it is, I cannot prevail upon myself to give it up 
to you unless you first satisfy me that there is a reason for 
doing so. He was so miserably ill, Mr. Blake f and he was 
so helplessly dependent upon Me 1 Is it too much to ask 
if I request you only to hint to me what your interest is in 
the lost recollection — or what you believe that lost recollec- 
tion to be ? " 

To have answered him vdth the frankness which his lan- 
guage and his manner both claimed from me would have 
been to commit myself to openly acknowledging that I was 
suspected of the theft of the Diamond. Strongly as Ezra 
Jennings had intensified the first impulsive interest which 
I had felt in him, he had not overcome my unconquerable 
reluctance to disclose the degrading position m which I 
stood. I took refuge once more in the explanatory phrases 
with which I had prepared myself to meet the cimosity of 
strangers. 

This time I had no reason to complain of a want of 
attention on the part of the person to whom 1 addressed 
myself. Ezra Jennings listened patiently, even anxiously, 
until I had done. 

'' I am sorry to have raised your expectations, Mr. Blake, 
only to disappoint them," he said. Throughout the 
whole period of Mr. Candy’s illness, from first to last, not 
one word about the Diamond escaped his lips The matter 
with which I heard Inm connect your name has, I can 

12 
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assure yoijt, no discoverable relation whatever with the loss 
or the recovery of Miss Verinder’s jewel.*’ 

We arrived, as he said those words, at a place where the 
highway"^ along which we had been walking branched off 
into two roads. One led to Mr. Ablewhite’s house, and the 
other to a moorland village some two or three miles off. 
Ezra Jennings stopped at the road which led to the 
village, 

“ My way lies in this direction,” he said, I am really 
and truly sorry, Mr. Blake, that I can be of no use to you,” 
His voice told me that he spoke sincerely. His soft 
brown eyes rested on me for a moment with a look of 
melancholy interest. He bowed, and went, without 
another word, on his way to the village. 

For a minute or more I stood and watched him walking 
farther and farther away from me ; carrying farther and 
farther away with him what I now firmly beheved to be the 
clue of which I was in search. He turned after walking on 
a little way and looked back. Seeing me still standing 
at the place where we had parted, he stopped, as if doubt- 
ing whether I might not wish to speak to him again. ^ There 
was no time for me to reason out my own situation — ^to 
remind myself that I was losing my opportunity at what 
might be the turning-point of my life, and all to flatter 
nothing more important than my own self-esteem ! There 
was only time to call him back first, and to think after- 
wards. I suspect I am one of the rashest of existing men. 
I called him back — and then I said to myself,^ “ Now there 
is no help for it. I must tell him the truth 1 ” 

He retraced his steps directly. I advanced along the 
road to meet him. 

“ Mr. Jennings,” I said. ** I have not treated you quite 
fairly. My interest in tracing Mr Candy’s lost recollection 
is not the interest of recovermg the Moonstone. A serious 

? ersonal matter is at the bottom of my visit to Yorkshire. 

have but one excuse for not having dealt frankly with you 
in this matter. It is more painful to me than I can say, to 
mention to anybody what my position really is ” 

Ezra Jennings looked at me with the first appearance of 
embarrassment which I had seen m him yet. 

“ I have no right, Mr. Blake, and no wish,” he said, to 
intrude myself into your private affairs. Allow me to ask 
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your pardon, on my side, for having (most innoi;ently) put 
you to a painful test/’ 

You have a perfect right,” I rejoined, to fix, the terms 
on which you feel justified in revealing what you heard at 
Mr. Candy’s bedside, I understand and respect the delicacy 
which influences you in this matter. How can I expect to 
be taken into your confidence if I decline to admit you into 
mine ? You ought to know, and you shall know, why I am 
interested in discovering what Mr. Candy wanted to say to 
me. If I turn out to be mistaken in my anticipations, 
and if you prove unable to help me when you are really 
aware of what I want, I shall trust to your honour to keep 
my secret — ^and something tells me that I shall not trust in 
vain." 

“ Stop, Mr. Blake. I have a word to say which must 
be said before you go any farther." I looked at him in 
astonishment. The grip of some terrible emotion seemed 
to have seized him, and shaken him to the soul. 

“ Before you place any confidence in me,” he went on, 
'‘you ought to know, and you mmt know, under what 
circumstances I have been received into Mr. Candy’s house. 
It won’t take long. I don't profess, sir, to tell my story 
(as the phrase is) to any man. My story will die with me. 
All I ask is to be permitted to ten you what I have told 
Mr. Candy. If you are still in the nund, when you have 
heard that, to say what you have proposed to say, you will 
command my attention and command my services. Shall 
we walk on ? ” 

The suppressed misery in his face silenced me. I an- 
swered his question by a sign. We walked on. 

After advancing a few hundred yards, Ezra Jennings 
stopped at a gap in the rough stone wall which shut oflE the 
moor from the road at this part of it. 

“ Do you mind resting a httle, Mr. Blake ? ” he asked. 
“ I am not what I was — and some tMngs shake me.” 

I agreed of course. He led the way through the gap to 
a patch of turf on the heathy ground, screened by bushes 
and dwarf trees on the side nearest to the road, and com- 
manding in the opposite direction a grandly desolate view 
over the broad brown wilderness of the moor. The clouds 
had gathered within the last half-hour. The light was 
dull ; the distance was dim. The lovely face of Nature 
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met us, soft and still colourless — ^met us without a 
smile. 

We sa-^ down in silence. Ezra Jennings laid aside his 
hat and passed his hand wearily over his forehead, wearily 
through his startling white and black hair He, tossed ha 
httle nosegay of wild flowers away from him, as if the 
remembrances which it recalled were remembrances which 
hurt him now. 

“ Mr. Blake ! ” he said suddenly. ‘‘You are m bad 
company. The cloud of a horrible accusation has rested 
on me for years. I am a man whose hfe is a wreck, and 
whose character is gone.’* 

I attempted to speak. He stopped me. 

“ No,” he said. “ Pardon me ; not yet. Don’t commit 
yourself to expressions of sympathy which you may after- 
wards wish to recall. I have mentioned an accusation 
which has rested on me for years. There are circumstances 
in connection with it that tell against me. I cannot bring 
myself to acknowledge what the accusation is. And I am 
incapable, perfectly incapable, of proving my innocence, 
I can only assert my innocence. It is useless to appeal to 
my honour as a man.” 

He paused again. I looked round at him. He never 
looked at me in return. His whole being seemed to be 
absorbed in the agony of recollecting and in the effort to 
speak. 

“ There is much that I might say,” he went on, “ about 
the merciless treatment of me by my own family, and the 
merciless enmity to which I have fallen a victim. But the 
harm is done ; the wrong is beyond all remedy. I decline 
to weary or distress you, sir, if I can help it. It’s useless 
to dwell on what I suffered after that. I am only forty 
years old now. Look at my face, and let it tell for me the 
story of some miserable years. It ended in my drifting to 
this place and meeting with Mr. Candy. He wanted an 
assistant. I referred Mm, on the question of capacity, to 
my last employer. The question of character remained. 
I told him what I have told you — and more. I warned 
him that there were difficulties in the way, even if he 
believed me. ‘ Here, as elsewhere,’ I said, ‘ I scorn the 
guilty evasion of living under an assumed name : I am no 
safer at Frizinghall than at other places from the cloud 
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that follows me, go where I may.’ fie answered, ‘ I 
don’t do things by halves — I believe you, and I pity you. 
If you will nsk what may happen, I will risk it tbo.’ God 
Almighty bless him 1 He has given me shelter, he has 
given me employment, he has given me rest of mind — and 
I have the certain conviction (I have had it for some 
months past) that nothing will happen now to make him 
regret it.” 

“ The slander has died out ? ” I said. 

“ The slander is as active as ever. But when it follows 
me here it will come too late.” 

You will have left the place ? ” 

“ No, Mr. Blake — I shall be dead. For ten years past 
I have suffered from an incurable internal complaint. 
The one effectual palliative in my case is — opium. To 
that all-potent and all-merciful drug I am indebted for a 
respite of many years from my sentence of death. But 
even the virtues of opium have their limit. The progress 
of the disease has gradually forced me from the use of 
opium to the abuse of it. I am feeling the penalty at last. 
My nervous system is shattered ; my nights are nights of 
horror. The end is not far off now. You have youth, 
health, riches, a place in the world, a prospect before you. 
You, and such as you, show me the sunny side of human 
life, and reconcile me with the world that I am leaving, 
before I go. However this talk between us may end, I 
shall not forget that you have done me a kindness in doing 
that. It rests with you, sir, to say what you proposed 
saying, or to wish me good morning.” 

I had but one answer to make to that appeal. Without 
a moment’s hesitation I told him the truth, as unreservedly 
as I have told it in these pages. 

He started to his feet, and looked at me with breathless 
eagerness as I approached the leading incident of my story. 

“ It is certain that I went into the room,” I said ; “it is 
certain that I took the Diamond. I can only meet those 
two plain facts by declaring that, do what I might, I did 
it without my, own knowledge ” 

Ezra Jennings caught me excitedly by the arm. 

“ Stop ! ” he said. “You have suggested more to me 
than you suppose. Have you ever been accustomed to the 
use of opium ? ” 
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I never tasted it in my life.” 

“ Were yonr nerves out of order at this time last year ? 
Were you-iunusually restless and irritable ? ” 

Did you sleep badly ? ” 

Wretchedly. Many nights I never slept at all.” 

Was the birthday night an exception ? Try and re- 
member. Did you sleep well on that one occasion ? ” 

” I do remember ! I slept soundly.” 

He dropped my arm as suddenly as he had taken it— ■ 
and looked at me with the air of a man whose mind was 
relieved of the last doubt that rested on it. 

” This is a marked day in your life and in mine,” he said 
gravely. I am absolutely cssrtam, Mr. Blake, of oiie* thing 
— I have got what Mr. Candy wanted to say to ycfu this 
morning in the notes that I took at my patient's bedside. 
Wait 1 that is not all. I am firmly persuaded that I can 
prove you to have been unconscious of what you were 
about when you entered the room and took the Diamond. 
Give me time to think and time to question you. I 
believe the vindication of your innocence is *in my 
hands ! ” 

Explain yourself, for God's sake ! What do you 
mean ? ” 

In the excitement of our colloquy we had walked on 
a few steps beyond the clump of dwarf trees which had 
hitherto screened us from view. Before Ezra Jennings 
could answer me, he was hailed from the highroad by a 
man in great agitation who had been evidently on the 
look-out for him. 

I am coming,” he called back ; “I am coming as fast 
as I can ! ” He turned to me. “ There is an urgent case 
waiting for me at the village yonder ; I ought to have been 
there half an hour since — I must attend to it at once. Give 
me two hours from this time, and call at Mr. Candy’s again 
— ^and I will engage to be ready for you.” 

How am I to wait ? ” I exclaimed impatiently. “ Can’t 
you quiet my mind by a word of explanation before we 
part ? ” 

** This is far too serious a matter to be explained in a 
hurry, Mr. Blake. I am not wilfully trying your patience 
— I should only be adding to your suspense if I attempted 
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to relieve it as things are now. At Frizinghall, sir, in two 
hours' time I " 

The man on the highroad hailed him again. lie hurried 
away, and left me. 


CHAPTER X 

How the interval of suspense in which I was now con- 
demned might have affected other men in my position I 
canno# pretend to say. The influence of the two hours' 
probation upon my temperament was simply this. I felt 
physically incapable of remaining still m any one place, 
and morally incapable of speaking to any one human being 
until I had first heard all that Ezra Jennings had to say 
to me. 

Returning to Frizinghall, I left a note for Betteredge, 
telling him that I had been unexpectedly called away for a 
few hours, but that he might certainly expect me to return 
towards three o'clock in the afternoon. I requested him, in 
the interval, to order his dinner at the usual hour, and to 
amuse hirnself as he pleased. He had, as I well knew, 
hosts of friends in Fnzinghall ; and he would be at no loss 
how to fill up his time until I returned to the hotel. 

This done, I made the best of my way out of the town 
again, and roamed the lonely moorland country which sur- 
rounds Fnzinghall until my watch told me that it was time 
at last to return to Mr. Candy's house. 

I found Ezra Jennings ready and waiting for me. He 
was sitting alone in a bare httle room, which communicated 
by a glazed door with the surgery. 

I make no apology, Mr. Blake, for the place in which I 
am receiving you/' he said. It is the only room in the 
house at this hour of the day in which we can feel quite 
sure of being left undisturbed. Here are my papers ready 
for you ; and here are two books to which we may have 
occasion to refer before we have done. Bring your chair 
to the table, and we shall be able to consult them together." 

I drew up to the table, and Ezra Jennings handed me 
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his manuscript notes. They consisted of two large folio 
leaves of, paper. One leaf contained writing which only 
covered 'me surface at intervals The other presented 
writing, in red and black ink, which completely filled the 
page from top to bottom In the irritated state of my 
curiosity at that moment I laid aside the second sheet of 
paper in despair 

Have some mercy on me P* I said “ Tell me what I 
am to expect before I attempt to read this ” 

Willingly, Mr. Blake ^ Do you mind my asking you 
one or two more questions ? 

“ Ask me anytlnng you like ^ ’’ 

He looked at me with the sad smile on his lips, and the 
kindly interest in his soft brown eyes. 

“ You have already told me,"’ he said, that you have 
never — ^to your knowledge — ^tasted opium in your life.” 

“ To my knowledge,” I repeated. 

“You will understand directly why I speak with that 
reservation. Let us go on You are not aware of ever 
having taken opium. At this time last year you were 
suffering from nervous irritation, and you slept wretchedly 
at night. On the night of the birthday, however, there was 
an exception to the rule — ^you slept soundly. Am I right 
so far ? ” 

“ Quite right * ” 

“ Can you assign any cause for the nervous suffering and 
your want of sleep ^ ’ ’ 

“ I can assign no cause Old Betteredge made a guess 
at the cause, I remember. But that is hardly worth men- 
tioning.” 

“ Pardon me. Anything is worth mentioning in such a 
case as this. Betteredge at-tiibuted your sleeplessness to 
something To what ^ ” 

“ To my leaving off smolang ” 

“ Had you been an habitual smoker ? ” 

“ Yes.”' 

“ Did you leave off the habit suddenly ? ” 

“ Yes ” 

“ Betteredge was perfectly right, Mr. Blake. When 
smoking is a habit a man must have no common constitu- 
tion who can leave it off suddenly without some temporary 
damage to his nervous system. Your sleepless nights are 
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accounted for to my mind. My next ^uesti<?n refers to 
Mr. Candy. Do you remember having entered into any- 
thing like a dispute with him — at the birthday dinner, or 
afterwards — on the subject of his profession ? 

The question instantly awakened one of my dormant 
remembrances in connection with the birthday festival. 
The foolish wrangle which took place on that occasion 
between Mr. Candy and myself will be found described at 
much greater length than it deserves m the tenth chapter 
of Betteredge’s Narrative. The details there presented of 
the dispute — so little had I thought of it afterwards — 
entirely failed to recur to my memory. All that I could 
now recall, and all that I could tell Ezra Jennings, was that 
I had attacked the art of medicine at the dinner-table with 
sufficient rashness and sufficient pertinacity to put even 
Mr Candy out of temper for the moment. I also remem- 
bered that Lady Verinder had interfered to stop the dispute, 
and that the little doctor and I had “ made it up again,’* 
as the children say, and had become as good friends as ever 
before we shook hands that mght. 

There is one thing more,” said Ezra Jennings, ” which 
it is very important I should know. Had you any reason 
for feeimg any special anxiety about the Diamond at this 
time last year > ” 

“ I had the strongest reasons for feeling anxiety about 
the Diamond, I knew it to be the object of a conspiracy , 
and I was warned to take measures for Miss Verinder’ s 
protection as the possessor of the stone.” 

” Was the ssiety of the Diamond the subject of conver- 
sation between you and any other person immediately 
before you retired to rest on the birthday night ^ ’ ’ 

” It was the subject of a conversation between Lady 
Verinder and her daughter ” 

” Which took place in your hearing ? ” 

” Yes ” 

Ezra Jennings took up his notes from the table and 
placed them in my hands. 

” Mr. Blake,” he said, ” if you read those notes now, by 
the hght which my questions and your answers have thrown 
on them, you will make two astounding discoveries con- 
cerning yourself. You will find : First, that you entered 
Miss Vermder’s sitting-room and took the Diamond in a 
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state of trance produced by opium. Secondly, that the 
opium was given to you by Mr. Candy — ^without your own 
knowledge — as a practical refutation of the opinions which 
you had expressed to him at the birthday dinner.’* 

I sat with the papers m my hand completely stupefied. 

Try and forgive poor Mr. Candy/’ said the assistant 
gently. “ He has done dreadful mischief, I own; but he 
has done it innocently. If you will look at the notes you 
will see that — ^but for his illness — ^he would have returned 
to Lady Verinder’s the morning after the party, and would 
have acknowledged the trick that he had "played you. 
Miss Vennder would have heard of it, and Miss Verinder 
would have questioned him — and the ^uth which has lain 
hidden for a year would have been discovered in a day.” 

I began to regain my self-possession. '' Mr. Candy is 
beyond the reach of my resentment,” I said angrily. ** But 
the trick that he played me is not the less an act of treachery 
for all that. I may forgive, but I shall not forget it.” 

Every medical man commits that act of treachery, Mr. 
Blake, in the course of his practice The ignorant distrust 
of opium (in England) is by no means confined to the lower 
and less cultivated classes. Every doctor in large practice 
finds himself, every now and then, obliged to deceive his 
patients as Mr. Candy deceived you. I don’t defend the 
folly of playing you a trick under the circumstances. I 
only plead with you for a more accurate and more merciful 
construction of motives ” 

How was it done ? ” I asked. " Who gave me the 
laudanum without my knowing it myself ? ” 

I am not able to tell you. Nothing relating to that 
part of the matter dropped from Mr Candy’s lips all 
through his illness. Perhaps your own memory may point 
to the person to be suspected ? ” 

*^No” 

It is useless, in that case, to pursue the inquiry. The 
laudanum was secretly given to you in some way. Let us 
leave it there and go on to matters of more immediate 
importance. Read my notes if you can. Familiarize your 
mind with what has happened in the past. I have some- 
thing very bold and very startling to propose to you which 
relates to the future.” 

Those last words roused me. 
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I looked at the papers in the order ih which Ezra Jen- 
nings had placed them in my hands. The paper which 
contained the smaller quantity of writing was themppermost 
of the two. On this the disconnected words and frag- 
ments of sentences which had dropped from Mr. Candy m 
his delirium appeared as follows : 

. Mr. Franklin Blake . . . and agreeable . . . down a 
peg . . . medicine . . . confesses . . . sleep at night . . . tell 
him . . . out of order . . . medicine ... he tells me . . . and 
groping in the dark mean one and the same thing ... all 
the company at the dinner-table ... I say . . . groping after 
sleep . . . nothing but medicine ... he says . . . leading the 
blind . . . know what it means . . . witty . . a night's rest 
in spite of his teeth . . wants sleep. . . Lady Vennder’s 
medicine chest . . five-and-twenty minims . . without his 

knowing it . . . to-morrow moniing . . Well, Mr. Blake . . . 
medicine to-day . . . never . . without it . . . out, Mr. Candy 
. . . excellent , . without it . . . down on him . . . truth 
. . . something besides . . . excellent . . . dose of laudanum, 
sir . . . bed . . . what . . . medicine now." 

There the first of the two sheets of paper came to an 
end. I handed it back to Ezra Jennings. 

'' That is what you heard at his bedside ? " I said. 

“ Literally and exactly what I heard," he answered — 
" except that the repetitions are not transferred here from 
my shorthand notes. He reiterated certain words and 
phrases a dozen times over, fifty times over, just as he 
attached more or less importance to the idea which they 
represented. The repetitions, in this sense, were of some 
assistance to me in putting together those fragments Don’t 
suppose'," he added, pointing to the second sheet of paper, 

that I claim to have reproduced the expressions which 
Mr Candy himself would have used if he had been capable 
of speaking connectedly. I only say that I have penetrated 
through the obstacle of the disconnected expression to the 
thought which was underlying it connectedly all the time. 
Judge for yourself " 

I turned to the second sheet of paper, which I now knew 
to be the key to the first. 

Once more Mr Candy’s wanderings appeared, copied in 
black ink ; the intervals between the phrases being filled 
up by Ezra Jennings in red ink. I reproduce the result 
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here m one plain form; the original language and the 
interpretation of it coming close enough together in these 
pages to he easily compared and verified 

“ . . Mr. Franklin Blake is clever and agreeable, but he 
wants taking down a peg when he talks of medicine He 
confesses that he has been suffering from want of sleep at 
night. I tell him that his nerves are out of order and that 
he ought to take medicine He tells me that taking medicine 
and groping m the dark mean one and the same thing This 
before all the company at the dinner-table. I say to him, 
you are groping after sleep, and nothing but medicine can 
help you to find it He says to me, I have heard of the 
blind "leading the blind, and now I know what it means. 
Witty — ^but I can give him a night's rest m spite of his 
teeth He really wants sleep , and Lady Vennder's medi- 
cine chest is at my disposal. Give him five-and-twenty 
minims of laudanum to-night without his knowing it ; and 
then call to-morrow morning. ' Well, Mr. Blake, will you 
try a httle medicine to-day ? You will never sleep without 
it.' — * There you are out, Mr. Candy : I have had an excel- 
lent night's rest without it.’ Then come down on him 
with the truth ! ‘You have had something besides an 
excellent night's rest , you had a dose of laudanum, sir, 
before you went to bed. What do you say to the art of 
medicine now ? ' " 

Admiration of the ingenuity which had woven this 
smooth and finished texture out of the ravelled skein was 
naturally the first impression that I felt on handing the 
manuscript back to Ezra Jennings He modestly mter- 
rupted the first few words in which my sense of surprise 
expressed itself by aslang me if the conclusion which he 
had drawn from his notes was also the conclusion at which 
my own mind had arrived. 

“ Do you believe as I believe," he said, “ that you were 
acting under the influence of the laudanum m doing all that 
you did on the night of Miss Verinder's birthday in Lady 
Vennder’s house ? " 

" I am too ignorant of the influence of laudanum to 
have an opinion of my own,” I answered ‘‘ I can only 
follow your opinion, and feel convinced that you are 
right.” " 

” Very well. The next question is this You are con- 
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viiiced — and I am convinced ; how are* we to carry our 
conviction to the minds of other people ? ** 

I pointed to the two manuscripts lying ontthe table 
between us. Ezra Jennings shook his head. 

Useless, Mr. Blake ! Quite useless, as they stand now, 
for three unanswerable reasons. In the first place, those 
notes have been taken under circumstances entirely out of 
the experience of the mass of mankind. Against them to 
begin with ! In the second place, those notes represent 
a medical and metaphysical theory. Against them once 
more ! In the third place, those notes are of my making ; 
there is nothing but my assertion to the contrary to guaran- 
tee that they are not fabrications. Remember what I 
told you on the moor — ^and ask yourself what my assertion 
IS worth. No * my notes have but one value, looking to 
the verdict of the world outside. Your innocence is to be 
vindicated ; and they show how it can be done. We must 
put our conviction to the proof — and You are the man to 
prove it » 

“ How ? I asked. 

He leaned eagerly nearer to me across the table that 
divided us 

Are you willing to try a bold experiment ? ” 

“ I will do anything to clear myself of the suspicion that 
rests on me now ” 

Will you submit to some personal inconvenience for a 
time ? 

To any inconvenience, no matter what it may be.” 

Will you be guided imphcitly by my advice ? It may 
expose you to the ridicule of fools ; it may subject you to 
the remonstrances of friends whose opinions you are bound 
to respect ” 

Tell me what to do ’ ” I broke out impatiently ” And, 
come what may, 1*11 do it,” 

"You shall do this, Mr. Blake,” he answered. "You 
shall steal the Diamond, unconsciously, for the second time, 
in the presence of witnesses whose testimony is beyond 
dispute.” 

I started to my feet. I tried to speak. I could only look 
at him 

I believe it can be done,” he went on " And it shall 
be done — if you will only help me. Try to compose your- 
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self — sit down and hear what I have to say to you. You 
have resumed the habit of smoking ; I have seen that for 
myself. How long have you resumed it ? 

'' For nearly a year ’ ** 

“ Do you smoke more or less than you did ? ’’ 

More.” 

“ Will you give up the habit again ? Suddenly, mind ! 
— ^as you gave it up before.” 

I began dimly to see his drift. ** I will give it up from 
this moment,” I answered. 

” If the same consequences follow which followed last 
June,” said Ezra Jennings — if you suffer once more as 
you suffered then from sleepless nights, we shall have 
gained our first step. We shall have put you back again 
into something assimilating to your nervous condition on 
the birthday night. If we can next revive, or nearly revive, 
the domestic circumstances which surrounded you and if 
we can occupy your mind again with the various questions 
concerning the Diamond which formerly agitated it, we 
shall have replaced you, as nearly as possible, in the same 
position, physically and morally, in which the opium found 
you last year. In that case we may fairly hope that a 
repetition of the dose will lead, in a greater or lesser degree, 
to a repetition of the result. There is my proposal, ex- 
pressed in a few hasty words. You shall now see what 
reasons I have to justify me in making it.” 

He turned to one of the books at his side, and opened it 
at a place marked by a small shp of paper. 

” Don’t suppose that I am going to weary you with a 
lecture on physiology,” he said. ” I think myself bound to 
prove, in justice to both of us, that I am not asking you to 
try this experiment in deference to any theory of my own 
devising. Admitted principles and recognized authorities 
justify me in the view that I take. Give me five minutes 
of your attention, and I will undertake to show you that 
Science sanctions my proposal, fanciful as it may seem. 
Here, in the first place, is the physiological principle on 
which I am actmg, stated by no less a person than Dr. 
Carpenter. Head it for yourself.” 

He handed me the slip of paper which had marked the 
place in the book. It contained a few lines of writing as 
follows : 
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There seems much ground for the* belief’' that evevy 
sensory impression which has once been recognized by the 
perceptive consciousness is registered (so to spenk) in the 
brain, and may be reproduced at some subsequent time, 
although there may be no consciousness of its existence in 
the mind during the whole intermediate period ” “Is 
that plain so far ? “ asked Ezra Jennings. 

'' Perfectly plain. 

He pushed the open book across the table to me and 
pointed to a passage marked by pencil hnes. 

** Now,’* he said, “ read that account of a case, which has 
— as I believe — 2. direct bearing on your own position, and 
on the experiment which I am tempting you to try. Ob- 
serve, Mr. Blake, before you begin, that I am now referring 
you to one of the greatest of English physiologists. The 
book in your hand is Doctor Elliotson’s Human Physiology ; 
and the case which the doctor cites rests on the well-known 
authority of Mr. Combe.** 

The passage pointed out to me was expressed in these 
terms : 

Dr.* Abel informed me,** says Mr. Combe, “ of an Irish 
porter to a warehouse, who forgot, when sober, what he had 
done when drunk ; but, being drunk, again recollected the 
transactions of his former state of intoxication. On one 
occasion, being drunk, he had lost a parcel of some value, 
and in his sober moments could give no account of it. Next 
time he was intoxicated he recollected that he bad left the 
parcel at a certain house, and there being no address on it, 
it had remained there safely, and was got on his calling 
for it.** 

“ Plain again ? ** asked Ezra Jennings. 

“ As plain as need be.** 

He put back the slip of paper in its place, and closed the 
book. 

“ Are you satisfied that I have not spoken without good 
authority to support me ? ** he asked. “ If not, I have 
only to go to those bookshelves, and you have only to read 
the passages which I can point out to you ** 

“I am quite satisfied,’* I said, “without reading a word 
more.** 

In that case, we may return to your own personal 
interest in this matter. I am bound to tell you that there 
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is somethii5g to be said against the experiment as well as 
for it. If we could, this year, exactly reproduce, in your 
case, the qonditions as they existed last year, it is physiologi- 
cally certain that we should arrive at exactly the same result 
But this — there is no denying it — is simply "impossible. We 
can only hope to approximate to the conditions ; and if we 
don't succeed in getting you nearly enough back to what 
you were, this venture of ours will fail. If we do succeed 
— axid I am myself hopeful of success — ^you may at least 
so far repeat your proceedings on the birthday night as to 
satisfy any reasonable person that you are guiltless, morally 
speaking, of the theft of the Diamond. I believe, 
Blake, I have now stated the question, on both sides of it, 
as fairly as I can within the limits that I have imposed on 
myself. If there is anything that I have not made clear to 
you, tell me what it is — ^and if I can enlighten you, I will " 

“ All that you have explained to me," I said, " I under- 
stand perfectly. But I own I am puzzled on one point, 
which you have not made clear to me yet." 

What is the point ? " 

“ I don’t understand the efiect of the laudanum on me. 
I don’t understand my walking downstairs, and along 
corridors, and my opening and shutting the drawers of a 
cabinet, and my going back again to my own room. All 
these are active proceedings I thought the mduence ojE 
opium was first to stupefy you, and then to send you to 
sleep." 

“ The common error about opium, Mr Blake I I am, at 
this moment, exerting my intelligence (such as it is) in your 
service, under the influence of a dose of laudanum some ten 
times larger than the dose Mr. Candy administered to you 
But don’t trust to my authority — even on a question which 
comes within my own personal experience I anticipated 
the objection you have just made ; and I have again pro- 
vided myself with independent testimony, which will carry 
its due weight with it in your own mind and in the minds 
of your friends." 

He handed me the second of the two books which he had 
by him on the table. 

There," he said, " are the far-famed Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater ! Take the book away with you and 
read it. At the passage which I have marked, you will find 
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that when De Quincey had committed* what '♦he calls " a 
debauch of opium/* he either went to the gallery at the 
Opera to enjoy the music, or he wandered about |he London 
markets on Saturday night, and interested himself in ob- 
serving all the little shifts and bargainings of 'the poor 
in providing their Sunday’s dinner. So much for the 
capacity of a man to occupy liimself actively, and to 
move about from place to place under the influence of 
opium.” 

" I am answered so far,” I said ; “ but T am not an- 
swered yet as to the effect produced by the opium on 
myself.” 

"I vdll try to answer yon in a few words,” said Ezra 
Jennings. The action of opium is comprised, in the 
majority of cases, in two influences — a stimulating influ- 
ence first, and a sedative influence afterwards Under the 
stimulating influence, the latest and most vivid impressions 
left on your mind — ^namely, the impressions relating to the 
Diamond — ^would be likely, in your morbidly sensitive 
nervous condition, to become intensified in your brain, and 
would subordinate to themselves your judgment and your 
will — exactly as an ordinary dream subordinates to itself 
your judgment and your will Little bv little, under this 
action, any apprehensions about the safety of the Diamond 
which you might have felt during the day would be liable 
to develop themselves from the state of doubt to the state 
of certainty — would impel you into practical action to 
preserve the jewel — ^would direct your steps, with that 
motive in view-, into the room which you entered — and ' 
would guide your hand to the drawers of the cabinet until 
you had found the drawer which held the stone. In the 
spiritualized intoxication of opium, you would do all that. 
Later, as the sedative action began to gain on the stimulant 
action, you would slowly become inert and stupefied. Later 
still you would fall into a deep sleep. When the morning 
came, and the effect of the opium had been all slept off, 
you would wake as absolutely ignorant of what you had 
done in the night as if you had been living at the Antipodes 
Have I made it tolerably clear to you so far ” 

You have made it so clear,” I said, ” that I want you 
to go farther. You have shown me how I entered the room, 
and how I came to take the Diamond. But Miss Verinder 
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saw me leare the room again, with the jewel in my hand. 
Can you trace my proceedings from that moment ? Can 
you guess yvhat I did next ? 

That is the very point I was coming to” he rejoined 
** It is a question with me whether the experiment which I 
propose as a means of vindicating your innocence, may not 
also be made a means of recovering the lost Diamond as 
well. When you left Miss Verinder's sitting-room with 
the jewel in 'your hand, you went back in all probability 

to your own room 

“ Yes I And what then ? ’* 

It is possible, Mr. Blake — I dare not say more — ^that 
your idea of preserving the Diamond led, by a natural 
sequence, to the idea of hiding the Diamond, and that the 
place in which you hid it was somewhere in your bedroom. 
In that event, the case of the Irish porter may be your 
case. You may remember, under the influence of the 
second dose of opium, the place in which you hid the Dia- 
mond under the influence of the first.''* 

It was my turn now to enlighten Ezra Jennings. I 
stopped him before he could say any more. 

You are speculating,** I said, *^on a result which can*- 
not possibly take place. The Diamond is, at this moment, 
in London.** 

He started, and looked at me in great surprise. 

“ In London ? *' he repeated. How did it get to Lon- 
don from Lady Verinder*s bouse ? ** 

** Nobody knows.** 

“ You removed it with your own hand from Miss Verin- 
der*s room. How was it taken out of your keeping ? ** 

“ I have no idea how it was taken out of my keeping.** 

“ Did you see it, when you woke in the morning ? ** 
**No** 

Has Miss Verinder recovered possession of it I ** 

No.** 

“ Mr. Blake I there seems to be something here which 
wants clearing up. May I ask how you know that the Dia- 
mond is, at this moment, in London ? ’* 

I had put precisely the same question to Mr. Brufl when 
I made my first inquiries about the Moonstone on my return 
to England. In answering Ezra Jennings, I accordingly 
repeated what I had myself heard from the lawyer’s own 
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lips — ^and what is already familiar to the readers of these 
pages. 

He showed plainly that he was not satisfied with my reply. 

“ With all deference to yon/^ he said, '' and with all 
deference to your legal adviser, I maintain the opinion 
which I expressed just now. It rests, I am well aware, on 
a mere assumption. Pardon me for reminding you that 
your opinion also rests on a mere assumption as well."’ 

The view he took of the matter was entirely new to me. 
I waited anxiously to hear how he would defend it. 

/ assume,” pursued Ezra Jennings, '' that the influence 
of the opium — after impelling you to possess yourself of 
the Diamond, with the purpose of securing its safety — 
might also impel you, acting under the same influence and 
the same motive, to hide it somewhere in your own room. 
You assume that the Hindoo conspirators could by no 
possibility commit a mistake. The Indians went to Mr. 
Luker"s house after the Diamond — and, therefore, in Mr. 
Luker’s possession the Diamond must be ! Have you any 
evidence to prove that the Moonstone was taken to London 
at all ? You can’t even guess how, or by whom, it was 
♦ removed from Lady Verinder's house ! Have you any 
evidence that the jewel was pledged to Mr. Luker ? He 
declares that he never heard of the Moonstone ; and his 
bankers" receipt acknowledges nothing but the deposit of 
a valuable of great price. The Indians assume that Mr. 
Luker is lying — and you assume again that the Indians 
are nght. All I say, in differing mth you, is — that my 
view is possible. What more, ]!&, Blake, either logically 
or legally, can be said for yours ? ” 

It was put strongly ; but there was no denying that it 
was put truly as well. 

'' I confess you stagger me,"" I replied. “ Do you 
object to my writing to Mr. Brufi and telling him what 
you have said ? "" 

“ On the contrary, I shall be glad if you will write to 
Mr. Brufi. If we consult his experience, we may see the 
matter under a new light. For the present, let us return to 
our experiment with the opium. We have decided that 
you leave ofi the habit of smoking from this moment.” 

“ From this moment ! ” 

*‘.That IS the first step. The next step is to reproduce, as 
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nearly as vre can? the domestic circumstances which sur 
rounded you last year/’ 

How w$LS this to be done ? Lady Verinder was dead. 
Rachel and I, so long as the suspicion of theft rested on me, 
were parted irrevocably. Godfrey Ablewhite was away 
travelling on the Continent. It was simply impossible to 
reassemble the people who had inhabited the house when 
I had slept in it last. The statement of Ihis objection did 
not appear to embarrass Ezra Jenmngs. He attached very 
little importance, he said, to reassembling the same people 
— seeing that it would be vain to expect them to reassume 
the various positions which they had occupied towards me 
in the past times. On the other hand, he considered it 
essential to the success of the experiment that I should 
see the same objects about me which had surrounded me 
when I was last in the house. 

Above all things,” he said, “ you must sleep m the 
room which you slept m on the birthday night, and it must 
be furnished in the same way. The stairs, the corridors, 
and Miss Verinder ’s sitting-room must also be restored to 
what they were when you saw them last. It is absolutely 
necessary, Mr. Blake, to replace every article of furniture 
in that part of the house which may now be put away. 
The sacrifice of your cigars will be useless unless we can 
get Miss Verinder’s perimssion to do that.” 

“ Who is to apply to her for permission ? ” I asked. 

” Is it not possible for you to apply ? ” 

Quite out of the question. After what has passed 
between us on the subject of the lost Diamond, I can neither 
see her nor write to her as things are now.” 

Ezra Jennings paused and considered for a moment. 

“ May I ask you a delicate question ? ” he said. 

I signed to him to go on. 

Am I right, Mr. Blake, in fanc3ring (from one or two 
things which have dropped from you) that you felt no 
common interest in Miss Vermder in former times ? ” 

“ Quite right.” 

Was the feeling returned ? ” 

“ It was.” 

“ Do you thmk Miss Verinder would be likely to feel a 
strong mterest in the attempt to prove your innocence ? ” 
I am certain of it.” 
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“ In that case, J will write to Mss VeHnder-*-if yon will 
give me leave 

“ Telling her of the proposal that you have mad^ to me ? 

Telling her of everything that has passed between ns 
to-day/^ 

It IS needless to say that I eagerly accepted the service 
which he had offered to me. 

“ I shall have time to write by to-day's post/' he said, 
looking at his watch. Don't forget to lock np your 
cigars when you get back to the hotel ! I will call to- 
morrow mormng and hear how you have passed the night." 

I rose to take leave of him ; and attempted to express the 
grateful sense of his kindness which I reaUy felt. 

He pressed my hand gently. ‘‘ Remember what I told 
you on the moor," he answered. “ If I can do you this 
little sennce, M. Blake, I shall feel it like a last gleam of 
sunshine failing on the evemng of a long and clouded 
day." 

We parted. It was then the fifteenth of June. The 
events of the next ten days — every one of them more or 
less directly connected with the experiment of which I was 
the passive object — are all placed on record, exactly as 
they happened, in the Journal habitually kept by Mr. 
Candy's assistant. Let Ezra Jennings tell how the venture 
with the opium was tried, and how it ended. 




FOURTH NARRATIVE 

EXTRACTED FROM THE JOURNAL OF EZRA JENNINGS 

1849. — June 15th. . . . With some interruption from 
patients, and some interrujjtion from pain, I finished my 
letter to Miss Verinder in time for to-day *s post. I failed 
to make it as short a letter as I could have wished. But I 
think I have made it plain. It leaves her entirely mistress 
of her own decision. If she consents to assist the experi- 
ment, she consents of her own free will, and not as a favour 
to Mr. Franklin Blake or to me. 

June 1 6th, — Rose late, after a dreadful night ; the ven- 
geance of yesterday’s opium pursuing me through a senes 
of frightful dreams. 

My bad night made it late in the morning before I could 
get to Mr. Franklin Blake. I found him stretched on the 
sofa, breakfasting on brandy and soda-water and a dry 
biscuit. 

** I am beginning as well as you could possibly wish,” he 
said. A miserable, restless mght , and a total failure of 
appetite this morning. Exactly what happened last year 
when I gave up my cigars. The sooner I am ready for my 
second dose of laudanum, the better I shall be pleased.” 

“ You shall have it on the earliest possible day,” I 
answered. In the meantime, we must be as careful of 
your health as we can. If we allow you to become ex- 
hausted, we shall fail in that way. You must get an 
appetite for your dinner. In other "words, you must get a 
ride or a walk this morning in the fresh air.” 

I will ride, if they can find me a horse here. By the by, 
I wrote to Mr. Brufi yesterday. Have you written to Miss 
Vennder ? ” 
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'' Yes — ^by last eight's post/’ 

“ Very good. We shall have some news worth hearing 
to tell each other to-morrow. Don’t go yet ! I have a 
word to ^ay to yon Yon appeared to thmk, yesterday, 
that onr experiment with the opium was not hkely to be 
viewed very favourably by some of my friends. Yon were 
quite right. I call old Gabriel Betteredge one of my 
friends ; and yon will be amused to hear that he protested 
strongly when I *saw him yesterday. * Yon have done a 
wonderful number of foolish things in the course of your 
life, Mr. Franklin, but this tops them all 1 * There is 
Betteredge’s opinion ! You will make allowance for his 
prejudices, I am sure, if you and he happen to meet ? ” 

I left Mr. Blake to go my rounds among my patients ; 
feehng the better and the happier even for the short inter- 
view that I had had with him. 

June 17th — Before breakfast this morning Mr. Candy 
informed me that he was going away for a fortnight on a 
visit to a friend in the south of England. He gave me as 
many special directions, poor fellow, about the patients as 
if he still had the large practice which he possessed before 
he was taken ill. The practice is worth little enough now ! 
Other doctors have superseded hzm ; and nobody who can 
help it will employ me. 

It is perhaps fortunate that he is to be away just at this 
time. He would have been mortified if I had not informed 
him of the experiment which I am going to try with Mr. 
Blake. And I hardly know what undesirable results might 
not have happened if I had taken him into my confidence. 
Better as it is. Unquestionably, better as it is. 

The post brought me Miss Verinder’s answer after Mr. 
Candy had left the house. 

A charming letter ! It gives me the highest opinion of 
her. There is no attempt to conceal the interest that she 
feels in our proceedings. She tells me, in the prettiest 
manner, that my letter has satisfied her of Mr. Blake’s 
innocence, without the shghtest need (so far as she is con- 
cerned) of putting my assertion to the proof. She even 
upbraids herself — ^most undeservedly, poor thing I — ^for 
not having divmed at the time what the true solution of 
the mystery might really be. The motive underlying aU 
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this proceeds evidently from something mole than a 
generous eagerness to make atonement for a wrong which 
she has innocently inflicted on another person. •It is plain 
that she has loved him throughout the estrangement 
between them. 

There are two requests contained in the letter. One of 
them prevents me from showing it to Mr. Frankhn Blake, 
I am authonzed to tell him that Miss Vennder willingly 
consents to place her house at our disposal ; and, that said, 
I am desired to add no more. 

So far, it is easy to comply with her wishes. But the 
second request embarrasses me seriously. 

Not content with having written to Mr. Betteredge, 
instructing him to carry out whatever directions I may 
have to give. Miss Verinder asks leave to assist me by 
personally superintendmg the restoration of her own sitting- 
room. She only waits a word of reply from me to make 
the journey to Yorkshire, and to be present as one of the 
witnesses on the night when the opium is tned for the 
second time. 

Here, again, there is a motive under the surface ; and, 
here again, I fancy that I can find it out 

\\[hat she has forbidden me to tell Mr Franklin Blake, 
she is (as I interpret it) eager to tell him with her own lips, 
before he is put to the test which is to vindicate his character 
in the eyes of other people. I understand and admire this 
generous anxiety to acquit him, without waiting until his 
innocence may, or may not, be proved. It is the atone- 
ment that she is longing to make, poor girl, after having 
innocently and inevitably wronged him. But the thing 
cannot be done. I have no sort of doubt that the agitation 
which a meeting between them would produce on both 
sides — ^reviving dormant feelings, appealing to old memories, 
awakening new hopes — ^would, in their effect on the mind of 
Mr. Blake, be almost certainly fatal to the success of our 
expenment. It is hard enough, as things are, to reproduce 
m him the conditions as they existed, or nearty as they 
existed, last year. With new interests and new emotions 
to agitate him the attempt would be simply useless. 

And yet, knowing this, I cannot find it in my heart to 
disappoint her. I must try if I can discover some new 
arrangement, before post-time, which will allow me to say 
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Yes to Miss Verinder without damage to the service which 
I have bound myself to render to Mr. Franklin Blake. 

Two o*clock — I have just returned from my round of 
medical visits ; having begun, of course, by calhng at the 
hotel. 

Mr. Blake’s report of the night is the same as before. He 
has had some intervals of broken sleep, and no more. But 
he feels it less to-day, having slept after yesterday’s dinner. 
This after-dinner sleep is the result, no doubt, of the ride 
which I advised him to take. I fear I shall have to curtail 
his restorative exercise in the fresh air. He must not he 
too well ; he must not be too ill. It is a case (as a sailor 
would say) of very fine steering. 

He has not heard yet from Mr. Brufi. I found him eager 
to know if I had received any answer from Miss Verinder. 

I told him exactly what I was permitted to tell, and no 
more. It was quite needless to invent excuses for not show- 
ing him the letter. He told me bitterly enough, poor 
fellow, that he understood the dehcacy which disinclined 
me to produce it. She consents, of course, as a matter 
of common courtesy and common justice,” he said, “ But 
she keeps her own opinion of me, and waits to see the 
result.” I was sorely tempted to hint that he was now 
wronging her as she had wronged him. On reflection, I 
shrank from forestalling her in the double luxury of surpris- 
ing and forgiving him. 

My visit was a very short one. After the experience of 
the other mght, I have been compelled once more to give up 
my dose of opium. As a necessary result, the agony of the 
disease that is in me has got the upper hand again. I felt 
the attack coming on, and left abruptly, so as not to alarm 
or distress him. It only lasted a quarter of an hour this 
time, and it left me strength enough to go on with my work. 

Five o’clock. — I have written my reply to Miss Verinder, 

The arrangement I have proposed reconciles the interests 
on both sides, if she will only consent to it. After first 
stating the objections that there are to a meeting between 
Mr. Blake and herself before the experiment is tried, I have 
suggested that she should so time her journey as to arrive 
at the house privately on the evening when we make the 
attempt. Travelling by the afternoon train from London, 
she would delay her arrival until nine o’clock. At that 
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hour I have undertaken to see Mr. Blake safely into his 
bedchamber ; and so to leave Miss Verinder free to occupy 
her own rooms until the time comes for administering the 
laudanum. When that has been done, there can be no 
objection to her watching the result with the rest of us. 
On the next morning she shall show Mr. Blake (if she likes) 
her correspondence with me, and shall satis^ him in that 
way that he was acquitted in her estimation before the 
question of his innocence was put to the proof. 

In that sense I have written to her. This is all that I 
can do to-day. To-morrow I must see Mr. Betteredge, and 
give the necessary directions for reopemng the house, 

June 1 8 th. — Late again in calling on Mr. Franklin 
Blake. More of that horrible pain in the early morning ; 
followed this time by complete prostration for some hours. 
I foresee, in spite of the penalties which it exacts from me, 
that I shall have to return to the opium for the hundredth 
time. If I had only myself to think of, I should prefer the 
sharp pains to the frightful dreams. But the physical 
suffering exhausts me. If I let myself sink, it may end in 
my becoming useless to Mr. Blake at the time when he 
wants me most. 

It was nearly one o’clock before I could get to the hotel 
toifday. The visit, even in my shattered condition, proved 
to be a most amusing one — ^thanks entirely to the presence 
on the scene of Gabriel Betteredge. 

I found him in the room when I went in. He withdrew 
to the window and looked out while I put my first custom- 
ary question to my patient. iMr, Blake had slept badly 
again, and he felt the loss of rest this mormng more than 
he had felt it yet. 

I asked next if he had heard from Mr. Bruff. 

A letter had reached him that morning. Mr. Brufi ex- 
pressed the strongest disapproval of the course which his 
friend and chent was taking under my advice. It was 
mischievous — ^for it excited hopes that might never be 
realized. It was quite uninteUigible to h%s mind, except 
that it looked like a piece of trickery, akin to the trickery 
of mesmerism, clairvoyance, and the like. It unsettled 
Miss Verinder’s house, and it would end m unsettling Miss 
Verinder herself. He had put the case (without mention- 
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ing names) to an eminent physician ; and the eminent 
physician had smiled, had shaken his head, and had said 
— ^nothing-. On these grounds Mr. Bruff entered his pro- 
test, and left it there. 

My next inquiry related to the subject of the Diamond 
Had the lawyer produced any evidence to prove that the 
jewel was in London ? 

No, the lawyer had simply declined to discuss the ques- 
tion. He was himself satisfied that the Moonstone had 
been pledged to Mr. Luker. His eminent absent hiend, 
Mr. Murthwaite (whose consummate knowledge of the 
Indian character no one could deny), was satisfied also. 
Under these circumstances, and with the many demands 
already made on him, he must decline entering into any 
disputes on the subject of evidence. Time would show , 
and Mr. Bruff was willing to wait for time. 

It was quite plain — even if Mr. Blake had not made it 
plainer still by reporting the substance of the letter, in- 
stead of reading what was actually written — ^that distrust 
of me was at the bottom of all this. Having myself fore- 
seen that result, I was neither mortified nor surpnsed. 
I asked Mr. Blake if his friend’s protest had shaken him. 
He answered emphatically that it had not produced the 
slightest effect on his mind. I was free after that to dis- 
miss Mr. Brufi from consideration — and I did dismiss him 
accordingly. 

A pause in the talk between us followed — and Gabriel 
Betteredge came out from his retirement at the window. 

“ Can you favour me with your attention, sir ? ” he 
inquired, addressing himself to me. 

“ I am quite at your service,” I answered. 

Betteredge took a chair and seated himself at the table. 
He produced a huge old-fashioned leather pocket-book, 
with a pencil of dimensions to match. Having put on his 
spectacles, he opened the pocket-book at a blank page, 
and addressed himself to me once more. 

“ I have lived,” said Betteredge, looking at me sternly, 
*'nigh on fifty years in the service of my late lady. I 
was page-boy before that in the service of the old lord, 
her father. I am now somewhere between seventy and 
eighty years of age — ^never mind exactly where ^ I am 
reckoned to have got as pretty a knowledge and experience 
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" First, (the inner hall, leading to the chief staircase/' 

“ ‘ First, the inner hall,' " Betteredge wrote. Im- 
possible to furnish that, sir, as it was furnished last year— 
to begin with." 

“ Why ? " 

Because there was a stufEed buzzard, Mr. Jennings, in 
the hall last year. When the family left, the buzzard was 
put away with the other things. When the buzzard was 
put away — ^he burst." 

“ We will except the buzzard then." 

Betteredge took a note of the exception. “ * The inner 
hall to be furnished again as furnished last year, A 
burst buzzard alone excepted.' Please to go on, Mr. 
Jennings." 

“ The carpet to be laid down on the stairs as before." 

“ ‘ The carpet to be laid down on the stairs as before,' 
Sorry to disappoint you, sir. But that can't be done 
either." 

Why not ? " 

“ Because the man who laid that carpet down is dead, 
Mr. Jenmngs — and the like of him for reconciling together 
a carpet and a comer is not to be found in all England, 
look where you may." 

“ Very well. We must try the next best man in Eng- 
land." 

Betteredge took another note ; and I went on issuing my 
directions. 

Miss Verinder's sitting-room to be restored exactly to 
what it was last year. Also the corridor leading from the 
sitting-room to the first landing. Also the second corridor 
leading from the second landing to the best bedrooms. 
Also the bedroom occupied last June by Mr. Franklin 
Blake." 

Betteredge's blunt pencil followed me conscientiously 
word by word. Go on, sir," he said, with sardonic 
gravity. “ There's a deal of writing left in the point of 
this pencil yet." 

I told him that I had no more directions to give. Sir," 
said Betteredge, ** in that case, I have a point or two to put 
on my own behalf." He opened the pocket-book at a new 
page, and gave the inexhaustible pencil another prehmin- 
ary lick. 
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** I wish to kaow/' he began, “ whether I may, or may 
not, wash my hands 

“You may decidedly, “ said Mr. Blake. “Ill ring for 
the waiter. “ 

** of certain responsibihties,*' pursued Betteredge, 

impenetrably declining to see anybody in the room but 
himself and me, “As to Miss Verinder's sitting-room, to 
begin with. When we took up the carpet last year, Mr. 
Jennings, we found a surprising quantity of pins. Am I 
responsible for putting back the pins ? “ 

Certainly not.*' 

Betteredge made a note of that concession on the spot, 

“ As to the first corridor next," he resumed. “ When we 
moved the ornaments in that part, we moved a statue of a 
fat naked child — profanely described in the catalogue of 
the house as * Cupid, god of Love.' He had two wings 
last year in the fleshy part of his shoulders. My eye 
being off him for the moment, he lost one of them. Am I 
responsible for Cupid’s wing ? " 

I made another concession, and Betteredge made another 
note. 

“ As to the second corridor," he went on. “ There hav- 
ing been nothing in it last year but the doors of the rooms 
(to every one of wliich I can swear, if necessary), my mind 
is easy, I admit, respectmg that part of the house only. 
But as to Mr. Franklin's bedroom (if that is to be put back 
to what it was before), I want to know who is responsible 
for keeping it in a perpetual state of htter, no matter how 
often it may be set right^ — ^his trousers here, his towels 
there, and his French novels eveiywhere. I say, who is 
responsible for untidymg the tidiness of Mr. Franklin's 
room, him or me ^ 

Mr. Blake declared that he would assume the whole re- 
sponsibihty with the greatest pleasure. Betteredge obstin- 
ately declined to listen to any solution of the dif&culty 
without first referring it to my sanction and approval. I 
accepted Mr. Blake’s proposal ; and Betteredge made a 
last entry in the pocket-book to that effect. 

“ Look in when you like, IVIr. Jenmngs, begmning from 
to-morrow," he said, getting on ins legs. “ You will find 
me at work, with the necessary persons to assist me. I 
respectfully beg to thank you, sir, for overlooking the case 
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of the stui^ed buzzard, and the other case of the Cupid's 
wing — as also for permitting me to wash my hands of all 
responsibiJ[ity in respect of the pins on the carpet and the 
litter in Mr. Franklin's room. Speaking as a servant, I 
am deeply indebted to you Speaking as a man, I consider 
you to be a person whose head is full of maggots, and I take 
up my testimony against your experiment as a delusion and 
a snare. Don’t be afraid, on that account, of my feelings 
as a man getting in the way of my duty as a servant I 
You shall be obeyed. The maggots notwithstanding, sir, 
you shall be obeyed. If it ends in your setting the house 
on fire, Damme if I send for the engines unless you ring 
the bell and order them first ! " 

With that farewell assurance, he made me a bow, and 
walked out of the room. 

Do you think we can depend on him ^ " I asked 

Implicitly,” answered Mr. Blake. When we go to 
the house wo shall find nothing neglected and nothing 
forgotten.” 

June 19th. — Another protest against our contemplated 
proceedings * From a lady this time. 

The mormng’s post brought me two letters. One from 
Miss Verinder, consenting, m the kindest manner, to the 
arrangement that I have proposed. The other from the 
lady under whose care she is living — one Mrs. Merridew. 

Mrs, Merridew presents her compliments, and does not 
pretend to understand the subject on which I have been 
corresponding with Miss Verindei, in its scientific bearings 
Viewed in its social bearings, however, she feels free to 
pronounce an opinion. I am probably, Mrs. Merridew 
thinks, not aware that Miss Verinder is barely nineteen 
years of age. To allow a young lady, at her time of life, 
to be present (without a* chaperon) in a house full of 
men, among whom a medical experiment is being carried 
on, is an outrage on propriety which Mrs. Merridew cannot 
possibly permit. If the matter is allowed to proceed, she 
will feel it to be her duty — ^at a serious sacrifice of her own 
personal convenience — ^to accompany Miss Verinder to 
Yorkshire. Under these circumstances, she ventures to 
request that I will kindly reconsider the subject ; seeing 
that Miss Verinder dechnes to be guided by any opinion 
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but mine. Her presence cannot possibly be i^^ecessary ; 
and a word from me, to that effect, would relieve both 
Mrs. Merndew and myself of a very unpleasant responsi- 
bility. 

Translated from polite commonplace into plain English, 
the meaning of this is, as I take it, that Mrs. Merndew 
stands in mortal fear of the opinion of the world. She has 
unfortunately appealed to the very last man in existence 
who has any" reason to regard that opinion with respect. I 
won’t disappoint Miss Verinder ; and I won’t delay a recon- 
cihation between two young people who love each other, 
and who have been parted too long already. Translated 
from plain English into pohte commonplace, this means 
that Mr. Jennings presents his compliments to Mrs Merri- 
dew, and regrets that he cannot feef justified in interfering 
any further in the matter. 

Mr. Blake’s report of himself this morning was the same 
as before. We determined not to disturb Bettered^e by 
overlookmg him at the house to-day. To-morrow will be 
time enough for our first visit of inspection 

June 2oth — ^IMr. Blake is beginning to feel his continued 
restlessness at night. The sooner the rooms are refurnished 
now the better. 

On our way to the house this morning he consulted me, 
with some nervous impatience and irresolution, about a 
letter (forwarded to him from London) which he had received 
from Sergeant Cufi. 

The Sergeant writes from Ireland. He acknowledges the 
receipt (through his housekeeper) of a card and message 
which Mr. Blake left at his residence near Dorking, and 
announces his return to England as hkeiy to take place in a 
week or less. In the meantime, he requests to be favoured 
with Mr Blake’s reasons for wishing to speak to him (as 
stated in the message) on the subject of the Moonstone. If 
Mr. Blake can convict him of having made any serious mis- 
take in the course of last year’s inquiry concerning the 
Diamond, he will consider it a duty (after the liberal manner 
in which he was treated by the late Lady Verinder) to place 
himself at that gentleman’s disposal. If not, he begs per- 
mission to remain in his retirement, surrounded by the 
peaceful floricultural attractions of a country life. 


^3 
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After reading the letter, I had no hesitation in advising 
]Mr, Blake to inform Sergeant Cuif, in reply, of all that had 
happened since the inquiry was suspended last year, and to 
leave hihi to draw his own conclusions from the plain facts. 

On second thoughts I also suggested inviting the Ser- 
geant to be present at the experiment, in the event of his 
returning to England in time to join us. He would be a 
valuable witness to have, in any case ; and, if I proved to 
be wrong in believing the Diamond to be hidden in Mr 
Blake's room, his advice might be of great importance at 
a future stage of the proceedings over which I could exercise 
no control. This last consideration appeared to decide 
Mr. Blake. He promised to follow my advice. 

June 2ist. — short entry must sulhce in my Journal 
to-day. 

Mr. Blake has had the worst night that he has passed 
yet, I have been obliged, greatly against my will, to pre- 
scribe for him. Men of Ms sensitive organization are for- 
tunately quick in feeling the efiect of remedial measures 
Otherwise, I should be inclined to fear that he wiU be 
totally unfit for the experiment when the time ’coihes to 
try it. 

As for myself, after some little remission of my pains for 
the last two days, I had an attack this morning, of which I 
shall say nothing but that it has decided me to return to the 
opium. ” I shall close tMs book, and take my full dose — ^five 
hundred drops. 

June 22nd. — Our prospects look better to-day. Mr. 
Blake’s nervous suffenng is greatly alla^j-ed He slept a 
little l^st night. My mght, thanks to the opium, was the 
night of a man who is stunned. I can’t say that I woke 
tMs morning ; the fitter expression would be, that I re- 
covered my senses. 

We drove to the house to see if the refurnisMng was done 
It will be completed to-morrow — Saturday. As Mr. Blake 
foretold, Betteredge raised no further obstacles. From 
first to last he was ominously polite and ominously silent. 

My medical enterprise (as Betteredge calls it) must now, 
inevitably, be delayed until Monday next. To-morrow 
evemng the workmen will be late in the house. On the 
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next day, the estabhshed Sunday tyrann5r’ which* is one of 
the institutions of this free country, so times the trains as 
to make it impossible to ask anybody to travel to, us from 
London. Until Monday comes there is nothing to be done 
but to watch Mr. Blate carefully, and to keep him, if 
possible, in the same state in which I find him to-day. 

In the meanwliile, I have prevailed on him to write to 
Mr. Bruff, making a point of it that he shall be present as 
one of the witnesses I especially choose the lawyer be-* 
cause he is strongly prejudiced against us If we convince 
Mm, we place our victory beyond the possibility of 
dispute. 

Mr. Blake has also written to Sergeant CufE ; and I have 
sent a line to Miss Verinder. With these, and with old 
Betteredge (who is really a person of importance in the 
family), we shall have witnesses enough for the purpose — 
without including Mrs. Merridew, if 3 \fis. Merridew persists 
in sacrificing herself to the opinion of the world. 

June 23rd. — ^The vengeance of the opium overtook me 
again last night. No matter ; I must go on with it now 
till Monday is past and gone. 

Mr. Blake is not so wefi. again to-day. At two this morn- 
ing, he confesses that he opened the drawer in which his 
cigars are put avray. He only succeeded in locking it up 
again by a violent efEort. His next proceeding, in case of 
temptation, was to throw the key out of window. The 
waiter brought it in this morning, discovered at the 
bottom of an empty cistern — such is Fate ! I have taken 
possession of the key until Tuesday next. 

June 24th. — ^Mr. Blake and I took a long drive in an open 
carriage. We both felt beneficially the blessed influence of 
the soft summer air. I dined with him at the hotel. To 
my great relief — for I found him in an over-wrought, over- 
excited state this morning — ^he had two hours' sound sleep 
on the sofa after dinner. If be has another bad night now 
— I am not afraid of the consequence. 

June 25th, Monday. — ^The day of the experiment ! It is 
five o’clock in the afternoon. 'W'e have just arnved at the 
house. 
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The firsft and foremost question is the question of Mr. 
Blake^s health. 

So far^cas it is possible for me to judge, he promises 
(physically speaking) to be quite as susceptible to the action 
of the opium to-night as he was at this time last year. He 
is this afternoon in a state of nervous sensitiveness which 
just stops short of nervous irritation. He changes colour 
readily ; his hand is not quite steady ; and he starts at 
chance noises and at unexpected appearances of persons 
and things. 

These results have all been produced by deprivation of 
sleep, which is in its turn the nervous consequence of a 
sudden cessation in the habit of smoking, after that habit 
has been carried to an extreme. Here are the same causes 
at work again which operated last year; and here are, 
apparently, the same effects . Will the parallel still hold 
good when the final test has been tned ? The events of 
the night must decide. 

While I write these lines, Mr Blake is amusing himself 
at the billiard table in the inner hall, practising different 
strokes in the game, as he was accustomed to practise them 
when he was a guest in this house in June last I have 
brought my Journal here, partly with a view to occupying 
the idle hours which I am sure to have on my hands between 
this and to-morrow morning ; partly in the hope that some- 
thing may happen which it may be worth my while to place 
on record at the time 

Have I omitted anything thus far ? A glance at yester- 
day's entry shows me that I have forgotten to note the 
arrival of the morning's post Let me set this right before 
I close these leaves for the present and join Mr. Blake. 

I received a few lines, then, yesterday from Miss Verinder 
She has arranged to -bravel by the afternoon train, as I 
recommended. Mrs Merridew has insisted on accompany- 
ing her. The note hints that the old lady’s generally 
excellent temper is a little ruffled, and requests all due 
indulgence for her, in consideration of her age and her 
habits. 

Yesterday, also, Mr. Blake had the lawyer's answer. Mr. 
Bruff accepts the invitation — ^under protest. It is, he 
thinks, clearly necessary that a gentleman possessed of the 
average allowance of common sense should accompany 
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Miss Verinder to the scene of, what we wiU venture to call, 
the proposed exhibition. For want of a better escort, Mr. 
Bruif himself will be that gentleman. So here is poor Miss 
Verinder provided with two chaperons. It is a**relief to 
think that the opinion of the world must surely be satisfied 
with this ! 

Nothing has been heard of Sergeant Cuff He is no 
doubt still in Ireland We must not expect to see him to- 
night. 

Betteredge has just come in to say that Mr. Blake has 
asked for me. I must lay down my pen for the present. 

Seven o'clock . — "We have been all over the refurnished 
rooms and staircases again ; and we have had a pleasant 
stroll in the shrubber^^ which was Mr. Blake's favourite 
walk when he was here last. In this way I hope to revive 
the old impressions of places and things as vividly as pos- 
sible in his mind. 

We are now going to dine, exactly at the hour at which 
the birthday dinner was given last year My object, of 
course, is a purely medical one in this case. The laudanum 
must find the process of digestion, as nearly as may be, 
where the laudanum found it last year. 

At a reasonable time after dinner I propose to lead the 
conversation back again — ^as inartificially as I can — ^to the 
subject of the Diamond, and of the Indian conspiracy to 
steal it. When I have filled his mind with these topics, I 
shall have done all that it is in my power to do before the 
time comes for giving him the second dose. 

Half-past eight. — I have only this moment found an 
opportunity of attending to the most important duty of all ; 
the duty of looking in the family medicine chest for the 
laudanum which Mr. Candy used last year. 

Ten minutes since I caught Betteredge at an unoccupied 
moment and told him what I wanted Without a word of 
objection, without so much as an attempt to produce his 
pocket-book, he led the way (making allowances for me at 
every step) to the store-room m which the medicine chest 
is kept. 

I discovered the bottle, carefully guarded by a glass 
stopper tied over with leather The preparation which it 
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contained was, as I had anticipated, the common Tincture 
of Opium. Finding the bottle still well filled, I hav^e re- 
solved to use it in preference to employing either of the 
two preparations with which I had taken care to provide 
myself in case of emergency. 

The question of quantity which I am to administer 
presents certain diSiculties. I have thought it over, and 
have decided on increasing the dose 

My notes inform me that ]\fr. Candy only administered 
twenty-five minims. This is a small dose to have produced 
the results which followed — even in the case of a person 
so sensitive as Mr. Blake. I think it highly probable that 
Mr. Candy gave more than he supposed himself to have 
given — knowing, as I do, that he has a keen relish of the 
pleasures of the table, and that he measured out the lauda- 
num on the birthday, after dinner. In any case, I shall 
run the risk of enlarging the dose to forty minims. On this 
occasion Mr. Blake knows beforehand that he is going to 
take the laudanum — which is equivalent, physiologically 
speaking, to his having (unconsciously to himself) a certain 
capacity in him to resist the e:ffects If my view is nght, 
a larger quantity is therefore imperatively required this 
time to repeat the results which the smaller quantity pro- 
duced last year. 

Ten o’clock. — The witnesses, or the company (which shall 
I call them ?) reached the house an hour since. 

. A little before nine o’clock I prevailed on Mr. Blake to 
accompany me to his bedroom ; stating, as a reason, *that I 
wished him to look round it for the last time, in order to 
make quite sure that nothing had been forgotten in the 
refurnishing of the room. I had previously arranged with 
Betteredge that the bedchamber prepared for Mr. Bruff 
should be the next room to Mr, Blake's, and that I should 
be informed of the lawyer’s arrival by a knock at the door. 
Five minutes after the clock in the hall had struck nine, I 
heard the knock ; and going out immediately, met Mr. 
Bruff in the corridor. 

My personal appearance (as usual) told against me. Mr. 
Bruff’s distrust looked at me plainly enough out of Mr. 
BrufE’s eyes. 

It was next necessary to get the meeting over with 
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tlie two ladies. I descended the stair^ — a lictle nerv- 
ously, I confess — on my way to Miss Verinder's sitting- 
room. • *0 

The gardener’s wife (charged with looking after the 
accommodation of the ladies) met me in the first-iloor 
corridor. This excellent w^oman treats me with an exces- 
sive civility which is plainly the offspring of downright 
terror. She stares, trembles, and curtsies whenever I 
speak to her. On my asking for Miss Verinder, she stared, 
trembled, and vroiili no doubt have curtsied next, if 
Miss Verinder herself had not cut that ceremony short by 
suddenly opening her sitting-room door. 

“ Is that Mr. Jennings ^ ” she asked. 

Before I could answer, she came out eagerly to speak to 
me in the corridor. We met under the hght of a lamp on a 
bracket At the first sight of me. Miss Verinder stopped 
and hesitated. She recovered herself instantly, coloured 
for a moment — ^and then, with a charming frankness, offered 
me her hand. 

I can’t treat you like a stranger, Mr. Jennings,” she 
said. “ Oh, if you only knew how happy your letters have 
made me ! ” 

She looked at my ugly and wrinkled face with a bright 
gratitude so new to me in my experience of my fellow- 
creatures that I was at a loss how to answer her. Nothing 
had prepared me for her kindness and her beauty. The 
misery of many years has not hardened my heart, thank 
God, . I was as awkward and as shy with her as if I had 
been a lad in my teens. 

Where is he now ? ” she asked, giving free expression 
to her one dominant interest — ^the interest in Mr. Blake. 
“ "V^at is he doing ? Has he spoken of me ^ Is he in good 
spirits ? How does he bear the sight of the house after 
what happened in it last year ? ’V^en are you going to 
give him the laudanum ? May I see you pour it out ? I 
ain so interested ; I am so excited — I have ten thousand 
things to say to you, and they all crowd together so that 
I don’t know what to say first. Do you wonder .at the 
interest I take in this ? ” 

" No,” I said. ” I venture to think that I thoroughly 
understand it ” 

She was far above the paltry affectation of being con- 
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fused. Slfe answered me as she might have answered a 
brother or a father. 

'' You .have reheved me of indescribable wretchedness ; 
you have given me a new life. How can I be ungrateful 
enough to have any concealment from you ? I love him/* 
she said simply, I have loved him from first to last — even 
when I was wronging him in my own thoughts ; even when 
I was saying the hardest and the cruellest words to him. 
Is there any excuse for me in that ^ I hope there is — I 
am afraid it is the only excuse I have. When to-morrow 
comes, and he knows that I am in the house, do you 
think ” 

She stopped again, and looked at me very earnestly. 

“ When to-morrow comes,** I said, “ I think you have 
only to tell him what you have just told me.’* 

Her face brightened ; she came a step nearer to me. Her 
fingers trifled nervously with a flower which I had picked 
in the garden and which I had put into the button-hole of 
my coat. 

“ You have seen a great deal of him lately,** she said. 
“ Have you, really and truly, seen that ? *’ 

“ Really and truly,** I answered. “ I am quite certain 
of what will happen to-morrow. I wish I could feel as 
certain of what will happen to-night.” 

At that point in the conversation we were interrupted 
by the appearance of Betteredge with the tea-tray. He 
gave me another significant look as he passed on into the 
sitting-room. “ Aye 1 aye ! make your hay while the sun 
shines. The Tartar’s upstairs, Mr. Jennings — ^the Tartar’s 
upstairs ! ” 

We followed him into the room A little old lady m a 
corner, very nicely dressed and very deeply absorbed over 
a smart piece of embroidery, dropped her work in her lap, 
and uttered a faint little scream at the first sight of my 
gipsy complexion and my piebald hair. 

Mrs. Merridew,” said Miss Verinder, “ this is Mr. Jen- 
nings.** 

“ I bpg Mr. Jennings’s pardon,” said the old lady, looking 
at Miss Verinder and speaking at me. “ Railway travelling 
always makes me nervous. I am endeavouring to quiet my 
mind by occuppng myself as usual. I don’t Imow whether 
my embroidery is out of place on this extraordinary occa- 
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sion. If it interferes with Mr. Jennings’s medieval views, I 
shall be happy to put it away of course.” 

I hastened to sanction the presence of the ei^broidery, 
exactly as I had sanctioned the absence of the burst buz- 
zard and the Cupid’s wing. Mrs. Merridew made an e&ort 
— a grateful effort — ^to look at my hair. No ! it was not 
to be done. Mrs Merridew looked back again at Mss 
Verinder. 

If Mr Jennings will permit me,” pursued the old lady, 
** I should like to ask a favour. 1 ^. Jennings is about to 
try a scientific experiment to-night I used to attend 
scientific experiments when I was a girl at school. They 
mvariably ended in an explosion If Mr Jennings will be 
so very kind, I should like to be warned of the explosion 
this time. With a view to getting it over, if possible, 
before I go to bed.” 

I attempted to assure Mrs. Merridew that an explosion 
was not included in the programme on this occasion. 

“ No,” said the old lady. I am much obhged to Mr. 
Jenmngs — I am aware that he is only deceiving me for my 
own good I prefer plain dealing. I am quite resigned 
to the explosion — ^but I do want to get it over, if possible, 
before I go to bed.” 

Here the door opened, and Mrs. Merridew uttered another 
little scream. The advent of the explosion ^ No : only 
the advent of Betteredge. 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. Jennings,” said Betteredge, in 
his most elaborately confidential manner. ** Mr. Frankhn 
wishes to loiow where you are. Being under your orders 
to deceive him, in respect to the presence of my young lady 
in the house, I have said I don’t know. That, you will 
please to observe, was a he. Having one foot already in the 
grave, sir, the fewer lies you expect me to tell, the more I 
shall be indebted to you when my conscience pricks me 
and my time comes.” 

There was not a moment to be 'wasted on the purely 
speculative question of Betteredge’ s conscience. Mr. Blake 
might make his appearance in search of me, unless I went 
to him at once in his own room. Miss Vermder followed me 
out into the corridor. 

They seem to be in a conspiracy to persecute you,” she 
said. “ What does it mean ? ” 
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Only ftlie protest of the world, Miss Vennder — on a 
very small scale — against anything that is new 

“ What are we to do with Mrs. Merridew ^ 

Tell her the explosion will take place at nine to-morrow 
morning 

So as to send her to bed ? ” 

Yes — so as to send her to bed.^' 

Miss Verinder went back to the sitting-room, and I went 
upstairs to Mr. Blake. 

To my surprise I found him alone; restlessly pac- 
ing his room, and a httle irritated at being left by him- 
self. 

Where is Mr. Bruff ? I asked. 

He pointed to the closed door of communication between 
the two rooms. Mr. Bruif had looked in on him for a 
moment ; had attempted to renew his protest against our 
proceedings ; and had once more failed to produce the 
smallest impression on Mr Blake Upon this, the lawyer 
had taken refuge in a black leather bag, filled to bursting 
with professional papers. “ The serious business of life,’^ 
he admitted, was sadly out of place on such an occasion 
as the present. But the serious business of life must be 
carried on for all that. Mr. Blake would perhaps kindly 
make allowance for the old-fashioned habits of a practical 
man. Time was money — ^and, as for Mr. Jennings, he 
might depend on it that Mr. Bruff would be forthcoming 
when called upon"' With that apology, the lawyer had 
gone back to his own room, and had immersed himself 
obstinately in his black bag. 

I thought of Mrs. Merridew and her embroidery and of 
Betteredge and his conscience. There is a wonderful same- 
ness in the solid side of the English character — ^just as there 
is a wonderful sameness in the solid expression of the Eng- 
lish face. 

When are you going to give me the laudanum ? asked 
Mr. Blake impatiently. 

“ You must wait a little longer,*’ I said, ** I will stay 
and keep you company till the time comes.*' 

It was then not ten o'clock. Inquiries which I had made, 
at various times, of Betteredge and Mr. Blake, had led me 
to the conclusion that the dose of laudanum given by Mr. 
Candy could not possibly have been administered before 
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eleven. I had accordingly determined not to try 2 he second 
dose until that time. 

We talked a little ; but both our minds were preoccupied 
by the coming ordeal. The conversation soon flagged — 
then dropped altogether. Mr. Blake idly turned over the 
books on his bedroom table. I had taken the precaution 
of looldng at them when we first entered the room. The 
Guardian ; the Tatler ; Richardson's Pamela ; Mackenzie's 
Man of Feeling ; Roscoe’s Lorenzo de* Medici ; and Robert- 
son's Charles the Fifth — ^all classical works ; all (of course) 
immeasurably superior to anything produced in later times ; 
and all (from my present point of view) possessing the one 
great merit of enchaining nobody's interest and exciting 
nobody's brain. I left Mr. Blake to the composing influ- 
ence of Standard Literature, and occupied myself m making 
this entry in my Journal. 

My watch informs me that it is close on eleven o'clock. 
I must shut up these leaves once more. 

• ••••* *• 

Two o'clock a.m. — The experiment has been tried. With 
what result I am now to describe 

At eleven o'clock I rang the bell for Betteredge, and told 
Mr. Blake that he might at last prepare himself for bed. 

I looked out of the window at the night. It was mild 
and rainy, resembling, 111 this respect, the night of the birth- 
day — ^the twenty-first of June last year. Without pro- 
fessing to believe in omens, it was at least encouraging to 
find no diiect nervous influences — ^no stormy or electric 
perturbations — ^in the atmosphere. Betteredge joined me 
at the window, and mysteriously put a little .slip of paper 
into my hand. It contained these hnes : 

“ Mrs Merridew has gone to bed, on the distinct under- 
standing that the explosion is to take place at nine to-mor- 
row morning, and that I am not to stir out of this part of 
the house until she comes and sets me free. She has no 
idea that the chief scene of the experiment is my sitting- 
room — or she would have remained in it for the whole night ! 
I am alone, and very anxious Pray let me see you measure 
out the laudanum ,* I want to have something to do with it, 
even in the unimportant character of a mere looker-on. 
— -R.V." 

I followed Betteredge out of the room, and told him to 
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remove tKb medicme-cliest into Miss Vennder's sitting- 
room 

The order appeared to take him completely by surprise 
He looked as if he suspected me of some occult medical 
design on Miss Verinder • Might I presume to ask/’ he 
said, “ what my young lady and the medicme-chest have 
got to do with each other ^ ” 

“ Stay in the sitting-room and you will see ” 

Betteredge appeared to doubt his own unaided capacity 
to superintend me effectually, on an occasion when a medi- 
cine-chest was included in the proceedings. 

Is there any objection, sir,” he asked, “ to taking ]Mr. 
BrufE into this part of the business ? ” 

” Quite the contrary ! I am now going to ask Mr. Bruff 
to accompany me downstairs.” 

Betteredge withdrew to fetch the medicine-chest with- 
out another word, I went back into Mr. Blake’s room, and 
knocked at the door of communication. Mr. BruS opened 
it with his papers in his hand — ^immersed in Law ; im- 
penetrable to Medicine. 

“ I am sorry to disturb you,” I said. ” But I am going to 
prepare the laudanum for Mr. Blake ; and I must request 
you to be present, and to see what I do.” 

” Yes ? ” said Mr. BrufE, with nine-tenths of his atten- 
tion riveted on his papers, and with one-tenth unwillingly 
accorded to me. ” Anything else ^ ” 

I must trouble you to return here with me and to see 
me administer the dose.” 

” Anything else ? ” 

” One thing more. I must put you to the inconvenience 
of remaining in Mr. Blake’s room, and of waiting to see 
what happens.” 

” Oh, very good 1 ” said Mr. BrufE. ” My room, or Mr. 
Blake’s room — ^it doesn’t matter which ; I can go on with 
my papers anywhere. Unless you object, Mr. Jenmngs, 
to my importing that amount of common sense into the 
proceedings ? ” 

Before I could answer, Mr. Blake addressed himself to 
the lawyer, speaking from his bed. 

” Do you really mean to say that you don’t feel any 
interest in what we are going to do ? ” he asked. ” Mr. 
BrufE, you have no more imagination than a cow 1 ” 
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“A cow is a very useful animal, Mr. Blake,” said the 
lawyer. With that reply he followed me out of the room, 
still keeping his papers in his hand. 

We’ found Miss Veiinder, pale and agitated,'c restlessly 
pacmg her sitting-room from end to end. At a table in a 
corner stood Betteredge, on guard over the medicine-chest. 
Mr. Bruff sat down on the first chair that he could find, 
and (emulating the usefulness of the cow) plunged back 
again into his papers on the spot. 

Miss Vennder drew me aside, and reverted instantly to 
her one all-absorbing interest — ^her interest in Mr, Blake. 

How is he now ? ” she asked. “ Is he nervous ? is he 
out of temper ? Do you think it will succeed ? Are you 
sure it will do no harm ? ” 

Quite sure. Come and see me measure it out.” 

“ One moment ! It is past eleven now. How long will 
it be before anything happens ? ” 

** It is not easy to say. An hour perhaps.” 

“ I suppose the room must be dark, as it was last year ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ I shall wait m my^ bedroom — ^just as I did before. I 
shall keep the door a little way open. It was a little way 
open last year. I will watch the sitting-room door ; and 
the moment it moves, I will blow out my light. It all 
happened in that way on my birthday night. And it 
must all happen again in the same way, mustn't it ? ” 

Are you sure you can control yourself. Miss Verinder ? ” 

“ In his interests, I can do an 3 ?thing ! ” she answered 
fervently. 

One look at her face told me that I could trust her. I 
addressed myself again to Mr. Brufi. 

I must trouble you to put your papers aside for a 
moment,” I said, 

“ Oh, certainly 1 ” He got up with a start — as if I had 
disturbed him at a particularly interestmg place — ^and 
followed me to the medicine-chest. There, deprived of 
the breathless excitement incidental to the practice of his 
profession, he looked at Betteredge — ^and yawned wearily. 

Miss Verinder joined me with a glass jug of cold water, 
which she had taken from a side-table. “ Let me pour out 
the water,” she whispered. “ I must have a hand in it ! ” 

I measured out the forty mimms from the bottle, and 
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poured the laudanum into a medicine glass. Fill it till 
it IS three^ parts full/' I said, and handed the glass to Miss 
Vennder. I then directed Betteredge to lock up the 
medicinerchest ; informing him that I had done with it 
now. A look of unutterable relief overspread the old 
servant's countenance. He had evidently suspected me of 
a medical design on his young lady 1 

After adding the water as I had directed, Miss Verinder 
seized a moment — ^while Betteredge was locking the chest, 
and while Mr. Brufi was looldng back at his papers — and 
slyly kissed the rim of the medicine glass. “ '^en you 
give it to him,” said the charmingfe^irl, “ give it to him on 
that side ! ” 

I took the piece of crystal which was to represent the 
Diamond from my pocket and gave it to her. 

You must have a hand in this too,” I said. You 
must put it where you put the Moonstone last year.” 

She led the way to the Indian cabinet, and put the mock 
Diamond mto the drawer which the real Diamond had 
occupied on the birthday night. Mr. BrufE witnessed tMs 
proceeding under protest, as he had witnessed everything 
else. But the strong dramatic interest which the experi- 
ment was now assuming, proved (to my great amusement) 
to be too much for Betteredge's capacity of self-restraint. 
His hand trembled as he held the candle, and he whispered 
anxiously, Are you sure, miss, it's the right drawer ? ” 

I led the way out again, with the laudanum and water in 
my hand. At the door I stopped to address a last word to 
Miss Verinder. 

** Don't be long in putting out the lights,” I said. 

I will put them out at once,” she answered. And I 
will wait in my bedroom, with only one candle alight.” 

She closed the sitting-room door behind us. Followed 
by Mr. BrufE and Betteredge, I went back to Mr. Blake's 
room. 

We found him moving restlessly from side to side of the 
bed, and wondering irritably whether he was to have the 
laudanum that night. In the presence of the two witnesses, 
I gave him the dose, and shook up his pillows, and told him 
to lie down again quietly and wait. 

His bed, provided with light chintz curtains, was placed 
with the head against the wall of the room, so as to leave a 
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good open space on either side of it. Oij one s|jde I drew 
the curtains completely — and in the part of the room thus 
screened from his view, I placed Mr. Bruff and Betteredge 
to wait for the result. At the bottom of the bed I half 
Clrew the curtains — and placed my own chair at a little 
distance, so that I might let him see me or not see me, 
speak to me or not speak to me, just as the circumstances 
might direct. Having already been informed that he 
always slept with a light in the room, I placed one of the 
t\yo lighted candles on a little table at the head of the bed, 
where the glare of the hght would not strike on his eyes. 
The other candle I gave to Mr. BrufE ; the light, in this 
instance, being subdued by the screen of the chintz curtains. 
The window was open at the top, so as to ventilate the 
room. The rain fell softly, the house was quiet. It was 
twenty minutes past eleven by my watch when the pre- 
parations were completed and I took my place on the 
chair set apart at the bottom of the bed. 

Brun resumed his papers, with every appearance of 
being as deeply interested in them as ever. But looking 
towards him now, I saw certain signs and tokens which 
told me that the Law was beginning to lose its hold on him 
at last. The suspended mterest of the situation in which 
we were now placed was slowly asserting its influence even 
on /izs unimaginative mind. As for Betteredge, consistency 
of principle and dignity of conduct had become, in bis case, 
mere empty^ words. He forgot that I was performing a 
conjuring trick on Mr. Franklin Blake ; he forgot that I 
had upset the house from top to bottom. “ For the Lord's 
sake, sir," he whispered to me, tell us when it win begin 
to work." 

“ Not before midnight," I whispered back. “ Say noth- 
ing, and sit still." 

Betteredge dropped to the lowest depth of familiarity 
with me, without a struggle to save himself. He answered 
by a wink ! 

Looking next towards Mr. Blake, I found him as restless 
as ever in his bed ; fretfully wondering why the influence 
of the laudanum had not begun to assert itself yet. To tell 
him, in his present humour, that the more he fidgeted and 
wondered, the longer he would delay the result for which 
we were now waiting, would have been simply useless. 
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The wiser ^course, to take was to dismiss the idea of the 
opium from his mind by leading him insensibly to think 
of something else. 

With this view, I encouraged him to talk to me ; con- 
triving so to direct the conversation, on my side, as to lead 
it back again to the subject which had engaged us earher 
m the evemng — ^the subject of the Diamond. I took care 
to revert to those portions of the story of the Moonstone 
which related to the transport of it from London to York- 
shire ; to the risk which Mr. Blake had run in removmg it 
from the bank at Fnzinghall ; and to the unexpected 
appearance of the Indians at the house on the evening of 
the birthday. And I purposely assumed, in referring to 
these events, to have misunderstood much of what Mr. 
Blake himself had told me a few hours since. In this way 
I set him talking on the subject with which it was now 
vitally important to fiU his mind — ^without allowing him 
to suspect that I was making him talk for a purpose. 
Little by little he became so interested in putting me right 
that he forgot to fidget in the bed. His mind was far 
away from the question of the opium at the all-important 
time when his eyes first told me that the opium was begin- 
ning to lay its hold on his brain. 

I looked at my watch. It wanted five minutes to twelve 
when the premomtory symptoms of the working of the 
laudanum first showed themselves to me. 

At this time no unpractised eyes would have detected 
any change in him. But, as the minutes of the new morn- 
ing wore away, the swiftly-subtle progress of the influence 
began to show itself more plainly The sublime intoxica- 
tion of opium gleamed in his eyes ; the dew of a stealthy 
perspiration began to glisten on his face. In five minutes 
more the talk which he still kept with me failed in coher- 
ence. He held steadily to the subject of the Diamond ; 
but he ceased to complete his sentences. A little later the 
sentences dropped to single words- Then there was an 
interval of silence. Then he sat up in bed. Then, still 
busy with the subject of the Diamond, he began to talk 
again — ^not to me, but to himself. That change told me that 
the first stage in the experiment was reached. The stimu- 
lant influence of the opium had got him. 

The time, now, was twenty-three minutes past twelve. 
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The next half-hour, at most, would decide the'^question of 
whether he would, or would not, get up from his bed and 
leave, the room. ,, 

In the breathless interest of watching him — ^in the un- 
utterable triumph of seeing the first result of the experi- 
ment declare itself in the manner, and nearly at the time, 
which I had anticipated — I had utterly forgotten the two 
companions of my night vigil. Looking towards them now, 
I saw the Law (as represented by Mr. Brufi's papers) l5dng 
unheeded on the floor. Mr. Bruff himself was looking 
eagerly through a crevice left in the imperfectly-drawn 
curtains of the bed. And Betteredge, oblivious of all 
respect for social distinctions, was peeping over Mr. Brufi's 
shoulder. 

They both started back, on finding that I was looking 
at them, like two boys caught by their schoolmaster in a 
fault. I signed to them to take off their boots quietly as 
I was taking off mine. If Mr. Blake gave us the chance 
of following him, it was vitally necessary to follow him 
without noise. 

Ten minutes passed — and nothing happened. Then he 
suddenly threw the bed-clothes off him He put one leg 
out of bed. He waited. 

“I wish I had never taken it out of the bank,*' he said to 
himself. It was safe in the bank.’' 

My heart throbbed fast ; the pulses at my temples beat 
furiously. The doubt about the safety of the Diamond 
was once more the dominant impression in his bram ! On 
that one pivot the whole success of the experiment turned. 
The prospect thus suddenly opened before me was too 
much for my shattered nerves. I was obliged to look away 
from him — or I should have lost my self-control. 

There was another interval of silence. 

When I could trust myself to look back at him he was 
out of his bed, standing erect at the side of it. The pupils 
of his eyes were now contracted ; his eyeballs gleamed in 
the light of the candle as he moved his head slowly to and 
fro. He was thinking ; he was doubting — he spoke again 

“ How do I know ? ” he said. “ The Indians may be 
hidden in the house.” X 

He stopped, and walked slowly to the other end of the 
room. He turned — waited — came back to the bed. 
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“ It’s nof even locked up/’ lie went on. It’s in the 
drawer of her cabinet. And the drawer doesn’t lock.” 

He sat down on the side of the bed. “ Anybody might 
take it/’ he said. 

He rose again restlessly, and reiterated his first words 
How do I know ? The Indians may be hidden m the 
house.” 

He waited again. I drew back behind the half curtain 
of the bed. He looked about the room with a vacant glit- 
ter in his eyes. It was a breathless moment There was 
a pause of some sort. A pause in the action of the opium ? 
a pause in the action of the brain ? Who could teU ? 
Everything depended now on what be did next. 

He laid himself down again on the bed ! 

A horrible doubt crossed my mind. Was it possible that 
the sedative action of the opium was making itself felt 
already ? It was not in my experience that it should do 
this. But what is experience where opium is concerned ? 
There are probably no two men in existence on whom the 
drug acts in exactly the same manner. Was some constitu- 
tional peculiarity in him feeling the influence in some new 
way ? Were we to fail on the very brink of success ? 

No ! He got up again abruptly. How the devil am I 
to sleep,” he said, ** with this on my mind ? ” 

He looked at the light burning on the table at the head 
of his bed. After a moment he took the candle m his 
hand. 

I blew out the second candle burning behind the closed 
curtains. I drew back, with Mr. Brufl and Betteredge, into 
the farthest comer by the bed, I signed to them to be 
silent, as if their lives had depended on it. 

We waited — seeing and hearing nothing. We waited, 
hidden from him by the curtams. 

The light which he was holding on the other side of us 
moved suddenly. The next moment he passed us, swift 
and noiseless, with the candle in his hand. 

He opened the bedroom door and went out. 

We followed him along the corridor. We followed him 
down the stairs. We followed him along the second 
corridor. He never looked back ; he never hesitated. 

He opened the sitting-room door and went in, leaving it 
open behind him. 
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Tile door was hung (like all the other .doors in the house) 
on large old-fashioned hinges. When it was opened, a 
crevice was opened between the door and t|ie post. I 
signed to my two companions to look through tins so as to 
keep them from showing themselves. I placed myself — 
outside the door also — on the opposite side. A recess in 
the waU was at my left hand, in which I could instantly 
hide myself if he showed any signs of looking back into 
the corridor. 

He advanced to the middle of the room with the candle 
still in his hand : he looked about him — ^but he never 
looked back. 

I saw the door of Miss Verinder’s bedroom standing 
ajar. She had put out her light. She controlled herself 
nobly. The dim white outline of her summer dress was 
all that I could see. Nobody who had not known it before- 
hand would have suspected that there was a living creature 
in the room. She kept back in the dark : not a word, not 
a movement escaped her. 

It was now ten minutes past one. I heard through the 
dead silence the soft drip of the rain and the tremulous 
passage of the night air through the trees. 

After waiting irresolute for a minute or more in the 
middle of the room, he moved to the comer near the win- 
dow where the Indian cabinet stood. 

He put his candle on the top of the cabinet. He opened 
and shut one drawer after another until he came to the 
drawer in which the mock Diamond was put. He looked 
into the drawer for a moment. Then he took the mock 
Diamond out with his right hand. With the other hand 
he took the candle from the top of the cabinet. 

He walked back a few steps towards the middle of the 
room and stood stiU again. 

Thus far he had exactly repeated what he had done on 
the birthday night. Would his next proceeding be the 
same as the proceeding of last year ? Would he leave the 
room ? Would he go back now, as I beheved he had gone 
back then, to his bed-chamber ? Would he show us what 
he had done with the Diamond when he had returned to 
his own room ? 

His first action, when he moved once more, proved to be 
an action which he had not performed when he was under 
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the influence of the opium for the first time. He put the 
candle down on a table, and wandered on a little towards 
the farthe;; end of the room. There was a sofa there. He 
leaned heavily on the back of it with his left hand— then 
roused himself and returned to the middle of the room. 
I could now see his eyes. They were getting dull and 
heavy ; the glitter in them was fast dying out. 

The suspense of the moment proved too much for Miss 
Verinder's self-control. She advanced a few steps — ^then 
stopped again. Mr. Brufl and Betteredge looked across the 
open doorway at me for the first time The prevision of a 
coming disappointment was impressing itself on their minds 
as well as on mine. 

Still, so long as he stood where he was, there was hope. 
We waited in unutterable expectation to see what would 
happen next. 

The next event was decisive. He let the mock Diamond 
drop out of his hand. 

It fell on the floor before the doorway — ^plainly visible to 
him and to every one. He made no effort to pick it up : he 
looked down at it vacantly, and as he looked his head sank 
on his breast. He staggered — ^roused himself for an instant 
— ^walked back unsteadily to the sofa — ^and sat down on it. 
He made a last effort ; he tried to rise, and sank back. His 
head fell on the sofa cushions. It was then twenty-five 
minutes past one o'clock. Before I had put my watch 
back in my pocket he was asleep. 

It was all over now. The sedative influence had got him ; 
the experiment was at an end. 

I entered the room, telling Mr. Brufl and Betteredge that 
they might follow me. There was no fear of disturbing 
him. We were free to move and speak. 

The first thing to settle," I said, “ is the question of 
what we are to do with him. He will probably sleep for the 
next six or seven hours at least. It is some distance to carry 
him back to his own room. When I was younger I could 
have done it alone. But my health and strength are not 
what they were — I am afraid I must ask you to help me.'^ 

Before they could answer. Miss Verinder called to me 
softly. She met me at the door of her room with a light 
shawl, and with the counterpane from her own bed. 
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“ Do you mean to watch him while he sleeps ? she asked. 

“Yes, I am not sure enough of the action of the opium 
m his case to be willing to leave him alone.'' 

She handed me the shawl and the counterpane. 

“ Why should you disturb him ? " she whispered. “ Make 
his bed on the sofa. I can shut my door and keep m my 
room." 

It was infinitely the simplest and the safest way of dis- 
posing of him for the night. I mentioned the suggestion 
to Mr. Brufi and Betteredge — ^who both approved of my 
adopting it. In five minutes I had laid him comfortably 
on the sofa, and had covered him lightly with the counter- 
pane and the shawl. Miss Vennder wished us good mght 
and closed the door. At my request we three then drew 
round the table in the middle of the room, on which the 
candle was still burning and on which writing materials 
were placed. 

Before we separate," I began, “ I have a word to say 
about the experiment which has been tned to-night. Two 
distinct objects w^ere to be gained by it. The first of these 
objects was to prove that Mr. Blake entered this room and 
took the Diamond last year, actmg unconsciously and irre- 
sponsibly under the infiuence of opium. After what you 
have both seen, are you both satisfied so far " 

They answered me in the affirmative without a moment's 
hesitation. 

“ The second object," I went on, “ was to discover what 
he did with the Diamond after he was seen by Miss Ver- 
inder to leave her sitting-room with the jewel in his hand 
on the birthday night. The gaming of this object depended, 
of course, on his still continuing exactly to repeat his pro- 
ceedings of last year. He has failed to do that , and the 
purpose of the experiment is defeated accordingly. I can't 
assert that I am not disappointed at the result — ^but I can 
honestly say that I am not surprised by it. I told Mr. 
Blake from the first that our complete success in this 
matter depended on our completely reproducing in him the 
physical and moral conditions of last year — ^and I warned 
him that this was the next thing to a downright impossi- 
bility. We have only partially reproduced the conditions, 
and the experiment "has been only partially successful in 
consequence. It^ is also possible that I may have ad- 
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ministered too large a dose of laudanum. But I myself 
look upon the first reason that I have given as the true 
reason why we have to lament a failure as well as to rejoice 
over a success." 

After sa3dng those words, I put the writing materials 
before Mr. Bruff, and asked him if he had any objections 
—before we separated for the night — ^to draw out, and sign, 
a plain statement of what he had seen. He at once took 
the pen, and produced the statement with the fluent readi- 
ness of a practised hand. 

“ I owe you this," he said, signing the paper, “ as some 
atonement for what passed between us earlier in the 
evening. I beg your pardon, Mr. Jennings, for having 
doubted you. You have done Franklin Blake an inestim- 
able service. In our legal phrase, you have proved your 
case." 

Betteredge’s apology was characteristic of the man. 

“Mr. Jennings," he said, “when you read Robinson 
Crusoe again (which I strongly recommend you to do), you 
will find that he never scruples to acknowledge it when he 
turns out to have been in the wrong. Please to consider 
me, sir, as doing what Robinson Crusoe did, on the present 
occasion." With those words he signed the paper in Ms 
turn. 

Mr. Bruff took me aside as we rose from the table. 

“One word about the Diamond," he said. “Your 
theory is that Franklin Blake hid the Moonstone in his 
room. My theory is that the Moonstone is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Luker's bankers in London. We won’t dispute 
which of us is right. We will only ask, which us is in a 
position to put his theory to the test.? " 

“The test, in my case," I answered, “has been tried 
to-night, and has failed." 

“ The test, in my case," rejojned Mr. Brufl, “ is still in 
process of trial. For the last two days I have had a watch 
set for Mr. Luker at the bank ; and I shall cause that watch 
to be continued until the last day of the month. I know 
that he must take the Diamond Mmself out of his bankers’ 
hands — ^and I am acting on the chance that the person who 
has pledged the Diamond may force him to do this by 
redeeming the pledge. In that case I may be able to lay 
my hand on the person. If I succeed,^ I clear up the 
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mystery exactly at the point where the myj?tery baffles 
us now ! Do you admit that so far ? '' 

I admitted it readily. 

** I am going back to town by the moming tram/' pur- 
sued the lawyer. “ I may hear, when I return, that a 
discovery has been made — and it may be of the greatest 
importance that I should have Franklin Blake at hand to 
appeal to if necessary. I intend to tell him as soon as he 
wakes that he must return with me to London. After all 
that has happened, may I trust to your influence to back 
me ? 

Certaml^^ t I said. 

j\Ir. Brufi shook hands with me and left the room. 
Betteredge followed him out. 

I went to the sofa to look at Mr. Blake. He had not 
moved since I had laid him down and made his bed — ^he 
lay locked in a deep and guiet sleep. 

While I was still looking at him I heard the bedroom 
door softly opened. Once more Miss Verinder appeared 
on the threshold in her pretty summer dress. 

'"Do me a last favour,'* she whispered. “ Let me watch 
him with you *’ 

I hesitated — ^not in the interests of propriety ; only in the 
interest of her night's rest. She came close to me and took 
my hand. 

“ I can't sleep ; I can’t even sit still in my own room,” 
she said. “ Oh, Mr. Jennings, if you were me, only think 
how jou would long to sit and look at him. Say yes I 

Is it necessary to mention that I gave way ? Surely 
not I 

^ She drew a chair to the foot of the sofa. She looked at 
him in a silent ecstasy of happmess till the tears rose in her 
eyes. She dned her eyes and said she would fetch her 
work. She fetched her work and never did a smgle stitch 
of it. It lay in her lap — she was not even able to look 
away from him long enough to thread her needle. I 
thought of my own ^j-outh , I thought of the gentle eyes 
which had once looked love abwze. In the heaviness of my 
heart I turned to my Journal for relief and wrote in it 
what is written here. 
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So we Ifept oui watch together m silence. One of ns 
absorbed in his writing ; the other absorbed in her love. 

Hour after hour he lay in his deep sleep. The light of 
the new day grew and grew in the room, and still he never 
moved. 

Towards six o'clock I felt the warning which told me 
that my pains were coming back. I was obhged to leave 
her alone with him for a Httle while. I said I would go 
upstairs and fetch another pillow for him out of his room. 
It was not a long attack this time. In a little while I was 
able to venture back and let her see me again. 

I found her at the head of the sofa when I returned. 
She was just touching his forehead with her lips. I shook 
my head as soberly as I could and pointed to her chair 
She looked back at me with a bright smile, and a charming 
colour in her face. You would have done it,” she whispered, 
“ in my place ! ” 

It is just eight o'clock. He is beginning to move for the 
first time. 

Miss Verinder is kneeling by the side of the sofa. She has 
so placed herself that when his eyes first open they must 
open on her face. 

Shall I leave them together ? 

Yes! 

Eleven o’clock — ^The house is empty again. They have 
arranged it among themselves ; they have all gone to 
London by the ten o'clock train My brief dream of hap- 
piness is over. I have awakened again to the realities of 
my friendless and lonely life. 

I dare not trust myself to write down the kind words that 
have been said to me — especially by Miss Verinder and Mr. 
Blake. Besides, it is needless. Those words will come back 
to me in my solitary hours, and will help me through what 
is left of the end of my Hfe. Mr. Blake is to write and tell 
me what happens in London. Miss Verinder is to return 
to Yorkshire in the autumn (for her marriage, no doubt) ; 
and I am to take a holiday and be a guest in the house. 
Oh me, how I felt, as the fateful happiness looked at me 
out of her eyes and the warm pressure of her hand said, 
“ This is your doing ! '' 
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My poor patients are waiting for me. ' Back ’again this 
morning to the old routine ! Back again to-night to the 
dreadful alternative between the opium and the ^ain ! 

God be praised for His mercy ! I have seen a little sun- 
shine — I have had a happy time. 




FIFTH NARRATIVE 

THE STORY RESUMED BY FRANKLIN BLAKE 


CHAPTER I 

B ut few words are needed on my part to^ complete the 
narrative that has been presented in the Journal of 
Ezra Jennings. 

Of myself I have only to say that I awoke on the morning 
of the twenty-sixth perfectly ignorant of all that I had said 
and done under the mfluence of the opium — from the time 
when the drug first laid its hold on me to the time when I 
opened my eyes in Rachel's sitting-room. 

Of what happened after my waking, I do not feel called 
upon to render an account in det^. Confining myself 
merely to results, I have to report that Rachel and I 
thoroughly understood each other before a single word of 
explanation had passed on either side. I dechne to account, 
and Rachel declines to account, for the extraordinary 
rapidity of our reconciliation. Sir and Madam, look back 
at the time when you were passionately attached to each 
other — and you will know what happened after Ezra Jen- 
nings had shut the door of the sitting-room as well as I 
know it myself. 

At breakfast Mr Bruff made no secret of his reasons for 
wishing that I should accompany him to London by the 
morning train. The watch kept at the bank, and the result 
which might yet come of it, appealed so irresistibly to 
Rachel's curiosity that she at once decided (if Mrs. Merridew 
had no objection) on accompanying us back to town — so as 
to be within reach of the earliest news of our proceedings, 

411 
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Our one. subject of regret, in going to London, was the 
necessity of parting more abruptly than we could have 
wished, with Ezra Jennings. It was impossible to persuade 
him to accompany us. I could only promise to write to 
him — and Rachel could only insist on Ins coming to see her 
when she returned to Yorkshire. There was every pros- 
pect of our meeting again in a few months — and yet there 
was something very sad in seeing our best and dearest 
fnend left standing alone on the platform as the train 
moved out of the station. 

On our arrival in London Mr. BrufE was accosted at the 
terminus by a small boy dressed m a jacket and trousers 
of threadbare black cloth, and personally remarkable in 
virtue of the extraordinary prominence of his eyes. After 
listening to the boy, Mr. Brufe asked the ladies whether they 
would excuse our accompanying them back to Portland 
Place. I had barely time to promise Rachel that I would 
return and tell her everything that had happened, before 
Mr. Bruff seized me by the arm and hurried me into a cab. 
The boy with the ill-secured eyes took his place on the box 
by the driver, and the driver was directed to go to Lombard 
Street. 

News from the bank ? I asked as we started 

** News of Mr. Luker,” said Mr. BrufE. “ An hour ago 
he was seen to leave his house at Lambeth in a cab ac- 
companied by two men, who were recognized by my men 
as police officers in plain clothes. If Mr. Luker’s dread 
of the Indians is at the bottom of this precaution the 
inference is plain enough. He is going to take the Diamond 
out of the bank ” 

“ And we are going to the bank to see what comes of it ? '* 
Yes — or to hear what has come of it, if it is all 
over by this time. Did you notice my boy — on the box 
there ? 

“ I noticed his eyes."’ 

Mr Bruff laughed. They call the poor little wretch 
* Gooseberry " at the office,” he said. “ I employ him to 
go on errands — ^and I only wish my clerks who have nick- 
named him were as thoroughly to be depended on as he is. 
Gooseberry is one of the sharpest boys in London, Mr. 
Blake, in spite of his eyes ” 

It was twenty minutes to five when we drew up before 
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the bank in Lombard Street. Gooseberry looked? longingly 
at his master as he opened the cab door. 

D© you want to come in too asked Mr. Bn^-g kindly. 
Come in then, and keep at my heels till further orders. 
He’s as quick as lightning,” pursued Mr. Bru:ff, addressing 
me in a whisper. ” Two words will do with Gooseberry, 
where twenty would be wanted with another boy ’ ’ 

We entered the bank. The outer ofi&ce — ^with the long 
counter, behind which the cashiers sat — ^was crowded with 
people ; all waiting their turn to take money out, or to 
pay money in, before the bank closed at five o’clock. 

Two men among the crowd approached Mr. BruS as soon 
as he showed himself. 

Well,” asked the lawyer ” Have you seen Inm ? ” 

“ He passed us here half an hour since, sir, and went on 
into the inner office.” 

“ Has he not come out again yet ^ ” 

“ No, sir.” 

Mr. Bruff turned to me Let us wait,” he said. 

I looked round among the people about me for the three 
Indians. Not a sign of them was to be seen anywhere. 
The only person present with a noticeably dark complexion 
was a tall man in a pilot coat and a round hat who looked 
like a sailor Could this be one of them in disguise ? Im- 
possible ! The man was taller than any of the Indians ; 
and his face. Where it was not hidden by a bushy black 
beard, was twice the breadth of any of their faces at least. 

'' They must have their spy somewhere,” said Mr. Bruff, 
looking at the dark sailor in his turn. “ And he may be 
the man ” 

Before he could say more his coat-tail was respectfully 
puUed by his attendant sprite with the gooseberry eyes. 
Mr Brufi looked where the boy was loolung. “ Hush 1 ” 
he said. '' Here is Mr. Luker ! ” 

The money-lender came out from the inner regions of the 
bank, followed by his two guardian policemen in plain 
clothes. 

” Keep your eye on him,” whispered Mr Bruff. “ If he 
passes trie Diamond to anybody he will pass it here ” 
Without noticing either of us, Mr. Luker slowly made his 
way to the door — ^now in the thickest, now in the thinnest 
part of the crowd. I distinctly saw Ms hand move as he 
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passed a short, stout man respectably dressed in a suit of 
sober grey. The man started a httle and looked after him . 
Mr. Luke^. moved on slowly through the crowd. At the 
door bis guard placed themselves on either side of him 
They were all three followed by one of Mr. Brufi's men — 
and I saw them no more. 

I looked round at the lawyer, and then looked signifi- 
cantly towards the man in the siut of sober grey. Yes ! ** 
whispered Mr. Bruff, I saw it too i ’’ He turned about 
in search of his second man. The second man was nowhere 
to be seen. He looked behind him for his attendant sprite. 
Gooseberry had disappeared. 

“ What the devil does it mean ? said Mr. Bruff angrily. 
“ They have both left us at the very time when we want 
them most.** 

It came to the turn of the man in the grey suit to transact 
his business at the counter. He paid in a cheque — ^received 
a receipt for it — ^and turned to go out. 

What is to be done ? ** asked Mr. Bruff. We can*t 
degrade ourselves by following him.*’ 

“ I can ^ ** I said. “ I wouldn’t lose sight of that man for 
ten thousand pounds ! ” 

In that case,” rejoined Mr. Bruff, ” I wouldn’t lose 
sight of you for twice the money. A nice occupation for a 
man in my position,” he muttered to himself as we followed 
the stranger out of the bank. ** For Heaven’s sake don’t 
mention it I should be ruined if it was known.” 

The man in the grey suit got into an ominbus going 
westward. We got in after Mm. There were latent re- 
serves of youth stiU left in Mr. Bruff. I assert it positively 
— ^when he took his seat in the ommbus he blushed ! 

The man with the grey suit stopped the omnibus and got 
out in Oxford Street. We followed Mm again. He went 
into a chemist’s shop. 

Mr. Bruff started. “ My chemist ! ” he exclaimed. “ I 
am afraid we have made a mistake ” 

We entered the shop. Mr. Bruff and the proprietor ex- 
changed a few words in private. The lawyer joined me 
again with a very crestfallen face. 

It’s greatly to our credit^” he said as he took my arm 
and led me out — ” that’s one comfort ! ” 

What is to our credit ? ” I asked. 
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" Mr. Blake ! you and I are the two worst amateur 
detectives that ever tried their hands at the trade. The 
man in the grey suit has been thirty years in the chemist's 
service. He was sent to the bank to pay money to his 
master’s account — and he knows no more of the Moonstone 
than the babe unborn.” 

I asked what was to be done next 

” Come back to my office,” said Mr. BruS. Goose- 
berry and my second man have evidently followed some- 
body else. Let us hope that they had their eyes about them 
at any rate ! ” 

When we reached Gray's Inn Square the second man had 
arrived there before us. He had been waiting for more than 
a quarter of an hour. 

WeU 1 ” asked Mr. Bruff. What's your news ? ” 

“ I am sorry to say, sir,” replied the man, that I have 
made a mistake. I could have taken my oath that I saw 
Mr Luker pass something to an elderly gentleman in a light- 
coloured paletot The elderly gentleman turns out, sir, to 
be a most respectable master ironmonger in Eastcheap.” 

“ Where is Gooseberry ^ ” asked 3 Mr. BrufE resignedly. 

The man stared “ I don’t know, sir. I have seen 
nothing of him since I left the bank.” 

Mr. Bruff dismissed the man. One of two things,” he 
said to me. ” Either Gooseberry has run away or he is 
hunting on his own account. What do you say to dining 
here, on the chance that the boy may come back in an hour 
or two ? I have got some good wine m the cellar, and we 
can get a chop from the coffee-house.” 

We dined at Mr. BrufE’ s chambers Before the cloth was 
removed, “ a person ” was announced as wanting to speak 
to the lawyer Was the person Gooseberry ? No : only 
the man who had been employed to follow Mr. Luker when 
he left the bank 

The report m this case presented no feature of the 
slightest interest. Mr, Luker had gone back to his own house, 
and had there dismissed his guard. He had not gone out 
again afterwards. Towards dusk the shutters had been put 
up, and the doors had been bolted. The street before the 
house and the alley behind tlje house had been carefully 
watched. No signs of the Indians had been visible. No 
person whatever had been seen loitering about the premises. 
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Having stated these facts, the man waited to know whether 
there were any further orders. Mr. Bruff dismissed him 
for the njght 

“ Do you think Mr. Luker has taken the Moonstone home 
with him ? I asked. 

Not he,” said Mr. Bruff. “ He would never have dis- 
missed his two policemen if he had run the risk of keeping 
the Diamond in his own house again.” 

We waited another half-hour for the boy, and waited in 
vain. It was then time for Mr. Brufi to go to Hampstead, 
and for me to return to Rachel in Portland Place. I left 
my card in charge of the porter at the chambers, with a line 
written on it to say that I should be at my lodgings at half- 
past ten that night The card was to be given to the boy 
if the boy came back 

Some men have a knack of keeping appointments ; and 
othfer men have a knack of missing them I am one of the 
other men. Add to this, that I passed the evemng at Port- 
land Place, on the same seat with Rachel, in a room forty 
feet long, with Mrs. Merridew at the further end of it Does 
anybody wonder that I got home at half -past twelve instead 
of half-past ten ? How thoroughly heartless that person 
must be ! And how earnestly I hope I may never make 
that person’s acquaintance ! 

My servant handed me a morsel of paper when he let me in. 

I read, in a neat legal handwriting, these words : ''If 
you please, sir, I am getting sleepy. I will come back 
to-morrow morning between mne and ten.” Inquiry 
proved that a boy with very extraordinary-looking eyes 
had called and presented my card and message, had waited 
an hour, had done nothing but fall asleep and wake up 
ag^in, had written a line for me, and had gone home — after 
gravely informing the servant that " he was fit for nothing 
unless he got his night’s rest.” 

At nine the next morning I was ready for my visitor. 
At half-past nine I heard steps outside my door. Come 
in. Gooseberry I ” I called out. " Thank you, sir,” answered 
a grave and melancholy voice. The door opened. I started 
to my feet and confronted — Sergeant CufE. 

'' I thought I would look m here, Mr. Blake, on the chance 
of your being in town before I wrote to Yorkshire,” said the 
Sergeant, 
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He was as dreary and as lean as ever. • His 631^33 had^not 
lost their old tnck (so subtly noticed in Betteredge's Nar- 
rative) of looking as if they expected something more 
from you than you were aware of yourself.** But, so far 
as dress can alter a man, the great CuS was changed beyond 
all recognition. He wore a broad-bnmmed white hat, a 
light shooting jacket, white trousers, and drab gaiters. He 
carried a stout oak sbck. His whole aim and object seemed 
to be to look as if he had lived in the country all his life. 
When I complimented him on his metamorphosis, he de- 
clined to take it as a joke. He complained, quite gravely, 
of the noises and the smells of London. I declare I am 
far from sure that he did not speak with a slightly rustic 
accent ! I offered him breakfast. The innocent country- 
man was quite shocked. Hts breakfast hour was half-past 
six — and he went to bed with the cocks and hens ! 

“ I only got back from Ireland last mght,** said the Ser- 
geant, coming round to the practical object of his visit, 
in his own impenetrable manner. Before I went to bed 
I read your letter telling me what has happened since my 
inquiry after the Diamond was suspended last ^^ear . There* s 
only one thing to be said about the matter on my side. I 
completely mistook my case How any man hving was to 
have seen things m their true light, in such a situation as 
mine was at the time, I don't profess to know. But that 
doesn’t alter the facts as they stand. I own that I made 
a mess of it. Not the first mess, Mr. Blake, which has 
distinguished my professional career ! It*s only in books 
that the officers of the detective force are superior to the 
weakness of making a mistake '* 

“ You have come in the nick of time to recover your 
reputation,’* I said, 

I beg your pardon, Mr. Blake,” rejoined the Sergeant. 
“ Now I have retired from business I don’t care a straw 
about my reputation. I have done with my reputation, 
thank God ! I am here, sir, in grateful remembrance of 
the late Lady Vermder’s liberality to me. I will go back 
to my old work — ^if you want me, and if you will trust me 
— on that consideration, and on no other. Not a farthing 
of money is to pass, if you plftase, from you to me. This 
is on honour. Now^ tell me, Mr Blake, how the case stands 
since you wrote to me last,” 

14 
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I told liim of tke experiment with the opium and of what 
had occurred afterwards at the bank in Lombard Street. 
He was ,greatly struck by the experiment — ^it was, some- 
thing entirely new in his experience And he was particu- 
larly interested in the theory of Ezra Jennings relating to 
what I had done with the Diamond after I had left RacheFs 
sitting-room on the birthday night. 

I don't hold with Mr. Jennings that you hid the Moon- 
stone," said Sergeant CufE. “ But I agree with him that 
you must certainly have taken it back to your own room." 

Well ? " I asked. “ And what happened then ? " 

“ Have you no suspicion yourself of what happened, sir ? " 

“ None whatever." 

** Has Mr. BrufE no suspicion ? " 

** No more than I have." 

Sergeant CufE rose and went to my writing-table. He 
came back with a sealed envelope. It was marked Pri- 
vate " ; it was addressed to me ; and it had the Sergeant's 
signature in the corner. 

** I suspected the wrong person last year," he said , “ and 
I may be suspecting the wrong person now. Wait to open 
the envelope, Mr. Blake, till you have got at the truth. 
And then compare the name of the guilty person with the 
name that I have written m that sealed letter." 

I put the letter into my pocket — and then asked for the 
Sergeant's opimon of the measures which we had taken at 
the bank. 

Very well intended, sir," he answered, " and quite the 
right thing to do. But there was another person who ought 
to have been looked after besides Mr. Luker." 

“ The person named in the letter you have just given to 
me ? " 

“ Yes, Mr. Blake, the person named in the letter. It 
ean't be helped now, I shall have something to propose 
to you and Mr. BrufE, sir, when the time comes. Let’s 
wait first, and see if the boy has anythmg to tell us that is 
worth hearing." 

It was close on ten o'clock, and the boy had not made 
his appearance. Sergeant CufE talked of other matters. 
He asked after his old friend Betteredge and his old enemy 
the gardener. In a minute more he would, no doubt, have 
got from this to the subject of his favourite roses, if my 
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the bank. I saw’ Mr. Lnker pass something to the sailoi 
with the black beard.” 

Why^didn't you tell Mr. BruJff what you saw ? ” ' 

“ I hadn't time to tell anybody, sir, the sailor went out in 
such a hurry.” 

“ And you ran out after him — eh ? ” 

Yes, sir.” 

“ Gooseberry,” said the Sergeant, patting his head, “ you 
have got something in that small skull of yours — ^and it 
isn't cotton-wool. I am greatly pleased with you so far.” 
The boy blushed with pleasure. Sergeant Cuff went on 
Well ^ and what did the sailor do when he got into 
the street ? ” 

“ He called a cab, sir.” 

“ And what did you do ? ” 

“ Held on behind and ran after it ” 

Before the Sergeant could put his next question another 
visitor was announced — ^the head clerk from Mr. Bruff’s 
office. 

Feeling the importance of not interrupting Sergeant 
Cufi’s examination of the boy, I received the clerk in another 
room. He came with bad news of his employer. The 
agitation and excitement of the last two days had proved 
too much for Mr. Bru:d. He had awoke that morning with 
an attack of gout ; he was confined to his room at Hamp- 
stead ; and in the present critical condition of our afiairs 
he was very uneasy at being compelled to leave me without 
the advice and assistance of an experienced person. The 
chief clerk had received orders to hold himself at my dis- 
posal, and was willing to do his best to replace Mr. BrufE 
I wrote at onca^ta quiet the old gentleman's mind by 
telling him dl Serg^ifl Cuff's visit : adding that Gooseberry 
was at that examination ; and promising to 

inform Mr. personally or by letter, of whatever 

might ocourdater in xte day. Having dispatched the clerk 
to Hampstead with my note, I returned to the room which 
thad le:^ and found Sergeant Cufi at the fireplace in the 
kct of niging the bell. 

“ I your pardon, Mr. Blake,” said the Sergeant. '' I 
was jf^t going to send wordlby your servant that I wanted 
to Sj^eak to you. There isn’t a doubt in my mind that 
tbii.boy — ^this most meritorious boy,” ad-ded the Sergeant, 
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patting Gooseberry on the head, has ^ollowe(J the right 
man. Precious time has been lost, sir, through your un- 
fortunately not being at home at half-past ten last night. 
The only thing to do now is to send for a cab imrnediately/' 

In five minutes more Sergeant Cufi and I (with Goose- 
berry on the box to guide the driver) were on our way east- 
ward towards the city. 

One of these days/" said the Sergeant, pointing through 
the front window of the cab, that boy will do great things 
m my late profession. He is the brightest and cleverest 
little chap I have met with for many a long year past. You 
shall hear the substance, Mr. Blake, of what he told me 
while you were out of the room. You were present, I think, 
when he mentioned that he held on behind the cab and ran 
after it ? 

“Yes.“ 

*‘Well, sir, the cab went from Lombard Street to the 
Tower Wharf. The sailor with the black beard got out 
and spoke to the steward of the Rotterdam steamboat which 
was to start next morning. He asked if he could be allowed 
to go on board at once and sleep in his berth over-night. 
The steward said. No. The cabins, and berths, and bed- 
ding were all to have a thorough cleaning that evening, 
and no passenger could be allowed to come on board before 
the morning. ^ The sailor turned round and left the wharf, 
When^ he got into the street again the boy noticed for the 
first time a man dressed like a respectable mechamc walk- 
ing on the opposite side of the road and apparently keeping 
the sailor in view. The sailor stopped at an eatmg-house 
in the neighbourhood and went m. The boy — ^not being 
able to make up his mind at the moment — ^hung about 
among some other boys, stanng at the good things in the 
eating-house window. He noticed the mechamc waiting, 
as he himself was waiting — ^but stiH on the opposite side of 
the street. After a minute a cab c^me%y slowly and 
stopped where the mechanic was standing. I'he boy could 
only see plainly one person in the cab, who leaned forward 
at the window to speak to the mechanic. He* described 
that person, Mr. Blake, without any prompting from me, as 
having a dark face hke the fa^e of "an Indian.’" 

It was plain by this time that Mr. Bruff and I had made 
another mistake. The sailor with the black beard was 
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clearly ncjt a spy in the service of the Indian conspiracy. 
Was he, by any possibihty, the man who had got the Dia- 
mond ? ^ ^ 

After a little,” pursued the Sergeant, “ the cab moved 
on slowly down the street. The mechanic crossed the road 
and went into the eating-house. The boy waited outside 
till he was hungry and tired — ^and then went into the eating- 
house in his turn. He had a shilling in his pocket ; and 
he dined sumptuously, he tells me, on a black-pudding, an 
eel-pie, and a bottle of ginger-beer. What can a boy not 
digest ? The substance in question has never been found 
yet ? ” 

'' What did he see in the eating-house ? ” I asked. 

” Weil, Mr. Blake, he saw the sailor reading the news- 
paper at one table and the mechanic reading the news- 
paper at another. It was dusk before the sailor got up 
and left the place. He looked about him suspiciously when 
he got out into the street. The boy — being a boy — ^passed 
unnoticed. The mechamc had not come out yet. The 
sailor walked on, looking about him, and apparently not 
very certain of where he was going next. The mechanic 
appeared once more on the opposite side of the road. The 
sailor went on till he got to Shore Lane leading into Lower 
Thames Street. There he stojmed before a public-house, 
under the sign of * The Wheel of Fortune,' and, after examm- 
ing the place outside, went m. Gooseberry went in too. 
There were a great many people, mostly of the decent sort, 
at the bar. ‘ The Wheel of Fortune ' is a very respectable 
house, Mr. Blake ; famous for its porter and pork-pies.” 

The Sergeant’s digressions irritated me. He saw it ; and 
confined himself more strictly to Gooseberry's evidence when 
he went on. 

“ The sailor,” he resumed, asked if he could have a bed. 
The landlord said * No ; they were full ' The barmaid 
corrected him, and said ‘Number Ten was empty.' A 
waiter was sent for to show the sailor to Number Ten. Just 
before that Gooseberry had noticed the mechanic among 
the people at the bar. Before the waiter had answered 
the call the mechamc had vanished. The sailor was taken 
off to his room. Not knowisrg what to do next. Gooseberry 
had the wisdom to wait and see if anything happened. 
Something did happen. The landlord^ was called for. 
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Angry voices were heard upstairs. The mechanic: suddenly 
made his appearance again, collared by the landlord, and 
exhibiting, to Gooseberry's great surprise, all the^ signs and 
tokens of being drunk. The landlord thrust him out at the 
door, and threatened him with the pohce if he came back. 
From the altercation between them while this was going 
on, it appeared that the man had been discovered in Number 
Ten, and had declared with drunken obstinacy that he had 
taken the room. Gooseberry was so struck by this sudden 
intoxication of a previously sober person that he couldn't 
resist running out after the mechanic into the street. As 
long as he was in sight of the pubhc-house the man reeled 
about in the most disgraceful manner. The moment he 
turned the corner of the street he recovered his balance 
instantly, and became as sober a member of society as you 
could wish to see. Gooseberry went back to * The Wheel of 
Fortune ' in a very bewildered state of mind. ^ He waited 
about again on the chance of something happening. Noth- 
ing happened ; and nothing more was to be heard or seen 
of the sailor. Gooseberry decided on going back to the 
of&ce. Just as he came to this conclusion, who should 
appear, on the opposite side of the street as usual, but the 
m^hanic again 1 He looked up at one particular window 
at the top of the public-house, which was the only one that 
had a hght in it. The light seemed to relieve his mind. 
He left the place directly. The boy made his way back to 
Gray's Inn — ^got your card and message — called — ^and failed 
to find you. There you have the state of the case, Mr. 
Blake, as it stands at the present time.” 

“ ^?^at IS your opimon of the case. Sergeant ? ” 

“ I think it's senous, sir. Judging by what the boy 
saw, the Indians are in it, to begin widh.'^ 

“ Yes. And the sailor is evidently the person to whom 
Mr. Luker passed the Diamond. It seems odd that Mr. 
Brufi and I, and the man in Mr. Brufi's employment, 
should aU have been mistaken about who the person was.” 

‘‘ Not at all, Mr. Blake. Considering the risk that person 
ran, it's likely enough that Mr. Luker purposely misled you 
by previous arrangement between them.” 

“ Do you understand the*' proceedings at the public- 
house ? ” I asked. “ The man dressed like a mechanic was 
acting, of course, ^n the employment of the Indians. I 
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am as much puzzled to account for his sudden assumption 
of drunkenness as Gooseberry himself." 

I think I can give a guess at what it means, sir," said 
the Sergeant. “ If you’ will reflect, you will see that the 
man must have had some pretty strict instructions from 
the Indians. They were far too noticeable themselves to 
risk being seen at the bank or in the public-house — ^they 
were obliged to trust everything to their deputy. Very 
good. Their deputy hears a certain number named in the 
public-house as the number of the room which the sailor 
is to have for the night — that being also the room (unless 
our notion is all wrong) which the Diamond is to have for 
the night too. Under those circumstances the Indians, 
you may rely on it, would insist on having a description of 
the room — of its position in the house, of its capaMity of 
being approached from the outside, and so on. What was 
the man to do with such orders as these ? Just what he 
did ! He ran upstairs to get a look at the room before the 
sailor was taken into it. He was found there making his 
observations — and he shammed drunk as the easiest way 
of getting out of the difficulty. That’s how I read the 
riddle. After he was turned out of the public-house he 
probably went with his report to the place where l|is 
employers were waiting for him. And his employers, no 
doubt, sent him back to make sure that the sailor was really 
settled at the public-house till the next morning. As for 
what happened at ‘ The Wheel of Fortune ’ after the boy 
left — ^we ought to have discovered that last night. It’s 
eleven in the morning now. We must hope for the best, 
and find out what we can." 

In a quarter of an hour more the cab stopped in Shore 
Lane, and Gooseberry opened the door for us to get out. 

“ All right ? ’’ asked the Sergeant. 

All right," answered the boy. 

The moment we entered ''The Wheel of Fortune" it 
was plain even to my inexperienced eyes that there was 
something wrong in the house. 

The only person behind the counter at which the liquors 
were served was a bewildered servant-girl, perfectly ignorant 
of the business. One or tw(f customers, waiting for their 
morning drink, were tapping impatiently on the counter 
with their money. The barmaid appear^ from the inner 
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regions of the parlour excited and preoccupied. She 
answered Sergeant's Cuff's inquiry for the landlord by tell- 
ing ham sharply that her master was upstairs, amd was not 
to be bothered by anybody. 

Come along with me, sir," said Sergeant Cuff, coolly 
leadmg the way upstairs and beckoning to the boy to 
follow him. 

The barmaid called to her master, and warned him that 
strangers were intruding themselves into the house. On 
the first floor we were encountered by the landlord, hurrying 
down in a highly irritated state to see what was the matter. 

“ “Who the devil are you ? and what do you want here ? " 
he asked. 

Keep your temper," said the Sergeant quietly. “ I'll 
tell you who I am to begin with. I am Sergeant CufE." 

The illustrious name instantly produced its effect. The 
angry landlord threw open the door of a sitting-room and 
asked the Sergeant's pardon. 

I am annoyed and out of sorts, sir — ^that's the truth," 
he said. " Something unpleasant has happened in the house 
this morning. A man in my way of business has a deal to 
upset his temper. Sergeant Cuff." 

" Not a doubt of it," said the Sergeant. I'll come at 
once, if you will allow me, to what brings us here. This 
gentleman and I want to trouble you with a few inquiries 
on a matter of some mterest to both of us." 

" Relating to what, sir ? " asked the landlord. 

" Relating to a dark man dressed hke a sailor who slept 
here last mght." 

" Good God ! that's the man who is upsetting the whole 
house at this moment I " exclaimed the landlord. “ Do 
you or does this gentleman know an3rfching about him ? " 

" We can't be certain till we see him," answered the 
Sergeant. 

" See him ? " echoed the landlord. " That's the one 
thing that nobody has been able to do since seven o'clock 
this mornmg. That was the time when he left word last 
night that jhe was to be called. He was called — ^and there 
was no getting an answer from him, and no opening his 
door to see what was the hiatter. They tried again at 
eight, and they tned again at nine. No use I There was 
the door still locked — and not a sound to be heard in the 
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room 1 I jfeiave be^ >ut this morning — and I only got back 
a quarter of an’hO'or ago. I have hammered at file door 
myself — ^^nd all to no purpose. The potboy has gone to 
fetch a carpenter. If you can wait a few minutes, gentle- 
men, we will have the door opened, and see what it means.*' 

“ Was the man drunk last night ? ’* asked Sergeant Cuff, 

“ Perfectly sober, sir — or I would never have let him 
sleep in my house." 

“ Did he pay for his bed beforehand ^ " 

‘‘ No." 

Could he leave the room in any way without going out 
by the door ? " 

‘‘ The room is a garret," said the landlord. " But there's 
a trap-door in the ceiling leading out on to the roof — and a 
little lower down the street there's an empty house under 
repair. Do you think, Sergeant, the blackguard has got 
on in that way without paymg ^ " 

“ A sailor," said Sergeant CufiE, might have done it — 
early in the morning, before the street was astir. He would 
be used to climbing, and his head wouldn’t fail him on the 
roofs of the houses." 

As he spoke, the arrival of the carpenter was announced. 
We all went upstairs at once to the top story. I noticed 
that the Sergeant was unusually grave, even for him. It 
also struck me as odd that he told the boy (after having 
previously encouraged him to follow us) to wait in the 
room below tiU we came down again. 

The carpenter's hammer and chisel disposed of the re- 
sistance of the door in a few minutes. But some article of 
furniture had been placed against it inside as a barricade. 
By pushing at the door we thrust this obstacle aside, and 
so got admission to the room. The landlord entered first, 
the Sergeant second, and I third. The other persons 
present followed us. 

We all looked towards the bed, and all started. 

The man had not left the room. He lay, dressed, on the 
bed — ^with a white pillow over his face, which completely 
hid it from view. 

“ What does that mean ? " said the landlord, pointing 
to the pillow. ^ 

Sergeant CufE led the way to the bed without answering, 
and removed the pillow. 
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The man's swarthy face was placid and still j** his black 
hair and beard were slightly, very shghtly, discomposed. 
His eyes stared wide-open, glassy and vacant, at the ceiling. 
The filmy look and the fixed expression of them hornfied me 
I turned away and 'went to the open wmdow. The rest of 
them remained, where Sergeant CufiE remained, at the bed. 

“ He's in a fit 1 " I heard the landlord say. 

“ He's dead,” the Sergeant answered. “ Send for the 
nearest doctor, and send for the police.” 

The waiter was dispatched on both eriands Some strange 
fascination seemed to hold Sergeant Cuff to the bed. Some 
strange curiosity seemed to keep the rest of them waiting 
to see what the Sergeant would do next. 

I turned again to the window. The moment afterwards 
I felt a soft pull at my coat-tails, and a small voice whis- 
pered, “ Look here, sir ! ” 

Gooseberry had followed us into the room. His loose 
eyes rolled frightfully — not in terror, but in exultation 
!He had made a detective-discovery on his own account. 
** Look here, sir,” he repeated — and led me to a table in the 
comer of the room. 

On the table stood a little w’-ooden box, open and empty. 
On one side of the box lay some jewellers* cotton On the 
other side was a tom sheet of white paper, with a seal on it 
partly destroyed, and with an inscnption in writing which 
was still perfectly legible. The inscription was in these 
words : 

“ Deposited with Messrs. Bushe, Lysaught, and Bushe, 
by Mr. Septimus Luker, of JShddlesex Place, Lambeth, a 
small wooden box, sealed up in this envelope, and contain- 
ing a valuable of great price The box, when claimed, to 
be only given up by Messrs. Bushe and Co. on the personal 
application of Mr. Luker,” 

Those lines removed all further doubt, on ore point at 
least. The sailor had been in possession of the Moonstone 
when he had left the bank on the previous day 

I felt another pull at my coat-tails. Gooseberry had not 
done with me yet. 

Robbery * ” whispered the boy, pointing, m high de- 
light, to the empty box. 

“ You were told to wait downstairs,” I said, Go 
away I ” 
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“And Murder!'” added Gooseberry, pointing, with a 
keener relish still, to the man on the bed. 

There v/as something so hideous in the boy’s enjoyment 
of the horror of the scene, that I took him by the two 
shoulders and put him out of the room. 

At the moment when I crossed the threshold of the door, 
I heard Sergeant Cuff’s voice asking where I was. He met 
me as I returned into the room, and forced me to go back 
with him to the bedside. 

“ Mr. Blake 1 ” he said. “ Look at the man’s face. It 
IS a face disguised — and here’s a proof of it ! ” 

He traced with his finger a thin hne of livid white, running 
backward from the dead man’s forehead, between the 
swarthy complexion and the slightly-disturbed black hair. 
“ Let’s see what is under this,” said the Sergeant, suddenly 
seizing the black hair with a firm grip of his hand. 

My nerves were not strong enough to bear it. I turned 
away again from the bed. 

The first sight that met my eyes at the other end of the 
room was the irrepressible Gooseberry, perched on a chair, 
and looking with breathless interest over the heads of his 
elders at the Sergeant’s proceedings. 

“ He’s pulling off his wig! ” wluspered Gooseberry, com- 
passionating my position as the only person m the room 
who could see nothing. 

There was a pause — and then a cry of astonishment 
among the people round the bed. 

“ He’s pulled ofi his beard I ” cried Gooseberry. 

There was another pause — Sergeant Cuff asked for some- 
thing. The landlord went to the washhand-stand, and 
returned to the bed with a basin of water and a towel. 

Gooseberry danced with excitement on the chair. “ Come 
up here, along with me, sir 1 He’s washing off his com- 
plexion now ! ” 

The Sergeant suddenly burst his way through the people 
about him, and came, with horror in his face, straight to the 
place where I was standing. 

“ Come back to the bed, sir ! ” he began.' He looked 
at me closer, and checked hipaself. “ No 1 ” he resumed. 
“ Open the sealed letter first— the letter I gave you this 
morning.” 

J opened the letter. 
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Read the name, Mr. Blake, that I have .written in- 
side.” 

I read the name that he had written. It was — Godfrey 
Ahlewhite ** 

Now,” said the Sergeant, “ come with me, and look at 
the man on the bed ” 

I went with him, and looked at the man on the bed. 
Godprey Ablewhite 1 




SIXTH NARRATIVE 


CONTRIBUTED BY SERGEANT CUFF 


I 

D orking, Surrey, July 30th, 1849. To Franklin 
Blake, Esq. Sir, — I beg to apologize for the delay 
that has occurred in the production of the Report with 
which I engaged to furnish you. I have waited to make it 
a complete Report ; and I have been met, here and there, 
by obstacles which it was only possible to remove by some 
httle expenditure of patience and time. 

The object which I proposed to myself has now, I hope, 
been attained. You will find, in these pages, answers to 
the greater part — if not all — of the questions concerning 
the late Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite which occurred to your 
mind when I last had the honour of seeing you. 

I propose to tell you — in the first place — ^what is known 
of the manner in which your cousin met his death ; append- 
ing to the statement such inferences and conclusions as 
we are justified (according to my opinion) in drawing from 
the facts. 

I shall then endeavour — ^in the second place — to put you 
in possession of such discoveries as I lm,ve made respecting 
the proceedmgs of Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite before, during, 
and after the time when you and he met as guests at the 
late Lady Veiinder's country-house. 


4S1 
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II 

As to your cousin’s death, then, first. 

It appears to me to be established beyond any reason- 
able doubt that he was killed (while he was asleep, or 
immediately on his waking) by being smothered with a 
pillow frona his bed — ^that the persons guilty of murdering 
him are the three Indians — and that the object contem- 
plated (and achieved) by the crime was to obtain possession 
of the Diamond called the Moonstone. 

The facts from which this conclusion is drawn are derived 
partly from an examination of the room at the tavern, and 
partly from the evidence obtained at the Coroner's Inquest. 

On forcing the door of the room the deceased gentleman 
was discovered dead, with the pillow of the bed over his 
face. The medical man who examined him, being informed 
of this circumstance, considered the post-mortem ap- 
pearances as being perfectly compatible with murder by 
smothering — ^that is to say, with murder committed by 
some person, or persons, pressing the pillow over the nose 
and mouth of the deceased until death resulted from con- 
gestion of the lungs. 

Next, as to the motive for the crime. 

A small box, with a sealed paper tom off from it (the 
paper containing an inscnption), was found open and empty 
on a table in the room. Mr. Luker has himself personally 
identified the box, the seal, and the inscription. He has 
declared that the box did actually contain the Diamond 
called the Moonstone ; and he has admitted having given 
the box (thus sealed up) to Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite (then 
concealed under a disguise) on the afternoon of the twenty- 
sixth of June last. The fair inference from all this is, 
that the stealing of the Moonstone was the motive of the 
crime. 

Next, as to the manner in which the crime was com- 
mitted. 

On examination of the room (which is only seven feet 
high), a trap-door in the ceiling, leading out on to the roof 
of the house, was discovered open. The short ladder used 
for obtaining access to the trap-door (and^ept under the 
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bed) was found placed at the opening, so as to enable any 
person or persons in the room to leave it again easily. In 
the trap-door itself was found a square aperture cut in the 
wood, apparently with some exceedingly sharp instrument, 
just behind the bolt which fastened the door on the inner 
side. In this way any person from the outside could have 
drawn back the bolt and opened the door, and have dropped 
(or have been noiselessly lowered by an accomplice) into 
the room — ^its-height, as already observed, being only seven 
feet. That some person, or persons, must have got admis- 
sion in this way appears evident from the fact of the aper- 
ture bemg there. As to the manner in which he (or they) 
obtained access to the roof of the tavern, it is to be remarked 
that the third house lower down in the street was empty 
and under repair — ^that a long ladder was left by the work- 
men, leading from the pavement to the top of the house — 
and that on returning to their work, on the morning of the 
27th, the men found the plank which they had tied to the 
ladder, to prevent any one from using it in their absence, 
removed and lying on the ground. As to the possibility 
of ascendmg by this ladder, passing over^ the roofs of 
the houses, passing back, and descendmg agmn unobserved 
— ^it is discovered on the evidence of the night policeman 
that he only passes through Shore Lane twice in an 
hour when out on his beat. The testimony of the in- 
habitants also declares that Shore Lane after midmght is 
one of the quietest and loneliest streets m London. Here 
again, therefore, it seems fair to infer that — ^with ordin- 
ary caution and presence of mind — ^any man, or men, 
might have ascended by the ladder, and might have 
descended again, unobserved. Once on the roof of the 
tavern, it has been proved by experiment that a man 
might cut through the trap-door while lying down on it, 
and that in such a position the parapet in front of the 
house would conceal him from the view of any one pass- 
ing in the street. 

Lastly, as to the person, or persons, by whom the crime 
was committed. 

It is known (i) that the Indians had an interest in pos- 
sessing themselves of the Diamond, (a) It is at least prob- 
able that the man looking like an Indian, whom Octavius 
Guy saw 'at the ^window of the cab speaking to the man 
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dressed lil^e a mechanic, was one of the three Hindoo con- 
spirators. (3) It is certain that this same man dressed like 
a mechanic was seen keeping Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite in 
view all ^through the evening of the 26th, and was found 
in the bedroom (before Mr. Ablewhite was shown into it) 
under circumstances which lead to the suspicion that he 
was examining the room. (4) A morsel of tom gold thread 
was picked up in the bedroom, which persons expert ia 
such matters declare to be of Indian manufacture, and 
to be a species of gold thread not known in England. 
(5) On the morning of the 27th, three men, answering to 
the description of the three Indians, were observed in 
Lower Thames Street, were traced to the Tower Wharf, 
and were seen to leave London by the steamer bound 
for Rotterdam. 

There is here moral, if not legal, evidence that the mur- 
der was committed by the Indians. 

Whether the man personating a mechanic was, or was 
not, an accomphce in the crime, it is impossible to say. 
That he could have committed the murder alone, seems 
beyond the limits of probability. Acting by himself, he 
could hardly have smothered Mr. Ablewhite — ^who was the 
taller and stronger man of the two — without a struggle 
taking place or a cry being heard. A servant girl sleeping 
in the next room heard nothing. The landlord sleeping 
in the room below heard nothing. The whole evidence 
points to the inference that more than one man was con- 
cerned in this crime — ^and the circumstances, I repeat, 
morally justify the conclusion that the Indians com- 
mitted it. 

I have only to add, that the verdict at the Coroner’s 
Inquest was Wilful Murder against some person, or persons, 
unknown, Mr. Ablewhite’s family have ojSered a reward, 
and no efcrt has been left untried to discover the guilty 
persons. The man dressed like a mechanic has eluded aU 
inquiries. The Indians have been traced. As to the pros- 
pect of ultimately capturing these last, I shaU have a word 
to say to you on that head when I reach the end of the 
present Report. 

In the meanwhile,, having now written all that is needful 
on the subject of Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite’s death, I may 
pass next to the narrative of his proceedings before, during. 
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and*^ after the time when you and he met at thejate Lddy 
Verinder's house. 


Ill 

With regard to the subject now in hand, I may state, at 
the outset, that Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite*s life had two sides 
to it. 

The side turned up to the public view presented the 
spectacle of a gentleman possessed of considerable reputa- 
tion as a speaker at charitable meetings, and endowed with 
administrative abilities, which he placed at the disposal of 
various Benevolent Societies, mostly of the female sort. 
The side hidden from the general notice exhibited this 
same gentleman in the totally difrerent character of a man 
of pleasure, with a villa in the suburbs which was not taken 
in his own name, and with a lady in the villa, who was not 
taken in his own name either. 

My investigations in the villa have shown me several 
fine pictures and statues ; furniture tastefully selected and 
admirably made ; and a conservatory of the rarest flowers, 
the match of which it would not be easy to find in all Lon- 
don. My investigation of the lady has resulted in the dis- 
covery of jewels which are worthy to take rank with the 
flowers, and of carriages and horses which have (deservedly) 
produced a sensation in the Park among persons well 
qualified to judge of the build of the one and the breed of 
•me others. 

All this is, so far, common enough. The villa and the 
lady are such famihar objects in London life that I ought 
to apologize for introducing them to notice. But what is 
not common and not famniar (in my experience) is that 
all these fine things were nof^bniy ordered but paid for. 
The pictures, the statues, the flowers, the jewels, the car- 
riages and the horses, inquiry proved, to my indescribable 
astonishment, that not a sixpence of debt was owing on 
any of them. As to the vill^ it had been bought, out and 
out, and settled on the lady. ‘ 

I might have tried to find the right reading of this riddle. 
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and tried^n vain — ^bnt for Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite’s deatn, 
which caused an inquiry to be made into the state of his 
affairs. 

The inquiry elicited these facts : 

That Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite was entrusted with the care 
of a sum of twenty thousand pounds as one of two Trustees 
for a young gentleman, who was still a minor in the year 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight. That the Trust yras to 
lapse, and that the young gentleman was to receive the 
twenty thousand pounds on the day when he came of age, 
in the month of February, eighteen hundred and fifty. 
That, pending the arrival of this period, an income of six 
hundred pounds was to be paid to him by his two Trustees, 
half-yearly — at Christmas and Midsummer Day. That 
this income was regularly paid by the active Trustee, Mr. 
Godfrey Ablewhite. That the twenty thousand pounds 
(from which the income was supposed to be derived) had 
every farthing of it been sold out of the Funds, at dif- 
ferent periods, ending with the end of the year eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven. That the power of attorney, 
authorizing the bankers to sell out the stock, and the various 
written orders telling them what amounts to sell out, were 
formally signed by both the Trustees. That the signature ojE 
the second Trustee (a retired army officer, living in the 
country) was a signature forged, in every case, by the active 
Trustee — otherwise Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. 

In these facts lies the explanation of Mr. Godfrey's 
honourable conduct in pa3dng the debts incurred for the 
lady and the villa — ^and (as you will presently see) of more 
besides. 

We may now advance to the date of Miss Verinder's 
birthday (in the year eighteen hundred and forty-eight) — 
the twenty-first of June. 

On the day before, Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite arrived at his 
father's house, and asked (as I know from Mr. Ablewhite, 
senior, himself) for a loan of three hundred pounds. Mark 
the sum ; and remember at the same time that the half- 
yearly payment to the young gentleman was due on the 
twenty-fourth of the month. Also, that the whole of the 
young gentleman's fortune l^d been spent by his Trustee 
by the end of the year 'forty-seven. 

Mr. Ablewhite, senior, refused to lend his son a farthing. 
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The next day Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite rode over with you 
to Lady Verinder’s house. A few hours afterwards, Mr. 
Godfrey (as you yourself have told me) made a j^roposal of 
marriage to Miss Verinder. Here he saw his way no doubt 
— ^if accepted — to the end of aH his money anxieties, present 
and future. But, as events actually turned ©ut, what hap- 
pened,? Miss Verinder refused him. 

On the night of the birthday, therefore, Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite’s pecuniary position was this. He had three 
hundred pounds to find on the twenty-fourth of the month, 
and twenty thousand pounds to find in February, eighteen 
hundred and fifty. Failing to raise these sums at these 
times, he was a ruined man. 

Under those circumstances, what takes place next ? 

You exasperate Mr. Candy, the doctor, on the sore sub- 
ject of his profession ; and he plays you a practical joke, 
in return, with a dose of laudanum. He trusts the adminis- 
tration of the dose, prepared in a little phial, to Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite — ^who has himself confessed the share he had 
in the matter, under circumstances which shall presently 
be related to you. Mr. Godfrey is all the readier to enter 
into the conspiracy, having himself suffered from your sharp 
tongue in the course of the evening. He joins Betteredge 
in persuading you to drink a little brandy and water before 
you go to bed. He privately drops the dose of laudanum 
into your cold grog. And you drink the mixture. 

Let us now shift the scene, if you please, to Mr. Luker's 
house at Lambeth. And allow me to remark, by way of 
preface, that Mr. BrufE and I together have found a means 
of forcing the money-lender to make a clean breast of it. 
We have carefully silted the statement he has addressed to 
us ; and here it is at your service. 


IV 


Late on the evening of Friday, the twenty-third of June 
(Torty-eight), Mr. Luker was surprised by a visit from Mr. 
Godfrey Ablewhfte. He was more than surprised when 
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Mr. Godfrey produced the Moonstone. No such Diamond 
(according to Mr, Luker's experience) was in the possession 
of any private person in Europe. 

Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite had two modest proposals to 
make in relation to this magmficent gem. First, Would 
Mr. Luker be so good as to buy it ^ Secondly, Would Mr. 
Luker (in default of seeing his way to the purchase) under- 
take to sell it on commission, and fco pay a sum down, on 
the anticipated result ^ 

Mr. Luker tested the Diamond, weighed the Diamond, 
and estimated the value of the Diamond before he answered 
a word. Hts estimate (allowing for the flaw in the stone) 
was thirty thousand pounds. 

Having reached that result, Mr. Luker opened his lips 
and put a question : How did you come by this ? ” 

Only six words 1 But what volumes of meaning in 
them ! 

Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite began a story. Mr. Luker opened 
his hps again, and only said three words this time. That 
won't do ! " 

Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite began another story. Mr.' Luker 
wasted no more words on him He got up, and rang the 
bell for the servant to show the gentleman out. 

Upon this compulsion, Mr. Godfrey made an effort, and 
came out with a new and amended version of the aSair, 
to the following effect. 

After privately slipping the laudanum into your brandy 
and water, he wished you good night, and went into his own 
room. It was the next loom to yours ; and the two had 
a door of communication between them. On entering his 
own room Mr. Godfrey (as he supposed) closed his door. 
His money troubles kept him awake. Fie sat, in his dressing- 
gown and slippers, for nearly an hour thinking over ms 
position. Just as he was preparing to get into bed, he heard 
you talking to yourself in your own room, and going to 
the door of commumcation, found that he had not shut it 
as he supposed. 

He looked into your room to see what was the matter. 
He discovered you with the candle in your hand just leav- 
ing your bed-chamber. He heard you say to yourself, in a 
voice quite unlike your own voice, “ How do I know ? The 
Indians may be hidden in the house." 
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Up to that time he had simply supposed himsel:? (in giving 
you the laudanum) to be helping to make you the victim 
of a harmless practical joke. It now occurred ta him that 
the laudanum had taken some effect on you which had not 
been foreseen by the doctor, any more than by himself. 
In the fear of an accident happemng he followed you softly 
to see what you would do. 

He followed you to Miss Verinder's sitting-room, and saw 
you go in. You left the door open. He looked through 
the crevice thus produced between the door and the post 
before he ventured into the room himself. 

In that position he not only detected you in taking the 
Diamond out of the drawer — ^he also detected Miss Verinder 
silently watching you from her bedroom through her open 
door. His own eyes satisfied him that she saw you take the 
Diamond too. 

Before you left the sitting-room again you hesitated a 
httle. Mr. Godfrey took advantage of this hesitation to get 
back again to his bedroom before you came out and dis- 
covered him. He had barely got back before you got back 
too. You saw him {as he supposes) just as he was passing 
through the door of commumcation. At any rate, you 
called to him m a strange, drowsy voice. 

He came back to you. You looked at him in a dull sleepy 
way. You put the Diamond into his hand. You said to 
him, “ Take it back, Godfrey, to your father's bank. It's 
safe there — ^it's not safe here. ' ' You turned away unsteadily 
and put on your dressmg-gown. You sat down in the large 
armchair m yom room. You said, “ I can't take it back 
to the bank. My head’s hke lead — and I can’t feel my feet 
under me " Your head sank on the back of the chair — 
you heaved a heavy sigh — and you fell asleep. 

IVIr. ^ Godfrey Ablewhite went back with the Diamond 
into his own room. His statement is, that he came to no 
conclusion at that time— except that he would wait and 
see what happened in the morning. 

When the morning came, your language and conduct 
showed that you were absolutely ignorant of what you had 
said and ddne overnight. At the same time. Miss Vennder's 
language and conduct showectthat shefwas resolved to say 
nothing (in mercy to you) on her side. If Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite chose to keep the Diamond he imght do so with 
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perfect Mipunity. The Moonstone stood between him and 
ruin. He put the Moonstone into his pocket. 


V 

This was the story told by your cousin (under pressure 
of necessity) to Mr. Luker. 

Mr. Luker believed the story to be, as to all mam essentials, 
true — on this ground, that Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite was too 
great a fool to have invented it. Mr. Brufi and I agree with 
Mr. Luker in considering this test of the truth of the story 
to be a perfectly reliable one. 

The next question was the question of what Mr. Luker 
would do in the matter of the Moonstone. He proposed 
the following terms, as the only terms on which he would 
consent to mix himself up with what was (even in h%s hne 
of business) a doubtful and dangerous transaction. 

Mr. Luker would consent to lend Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite 
the sum of two thousand pounds, on condition that the 
Moonstone was to be deposited with him as a pledge. If, 
at the expiration of one year from that date, Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite paid three thousand pounds to Mr. Luker, he was 
to receive back the Diamond as a pledge redeemed. If he 
failed to produce the money at the expiration of the year, 
the pledge (otherwise the Moonstone) was to be considered 
as forfeited to Mr. Luker — who would, in this latter case, 
generously make Mr. Godfrey a present of certain promis- 
sory notes of his (relating to former dealings) which were 
then in the money-lender’s possession. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Godfrey indignantly re- 
fused to listen to these monstrous terms, Mr* Luker 
thereupon handed him back the Diamond and wished 
him good night. 

Your cousin went to the door and came back again. How 
was he to be sure that the conversation of that evening 
would be kept strictly secret' between his friend and him- 
self ? 

Mr. Luker didn’t profess to know howr If Mr. Godfrey 
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had accepted Ms terms, Mr. Godfrey would have Aiade Mm 
an accomphce, and might have counted on his silence as on 
a certainty. As tMngs were, Mr. Luker must be gi^ided by 
his own interests. If awkward inquiries were made, how 
could he be expected to compromise Mmself for the sake 
of a man who had declined to deal with him. ? 

Receiving tMs reply, Mr. Godfrey AblewMte did, what all 
animafe (human and otherwise) do when they fMd them- 
selves caught in a trap. He looked about him in a state 
of helpless despair. The day of the month, recorded on a 
neat little card in a box on the money-lender’s chimney- 
piece, happened to attract Ms eye. It was the twenty-tMrd 
of June. On the twenty-fourth he had three hundred 
pounds to pay to the young gentleman for whom he was 
Trustee, and no chance of raising the money, except the 
chance that Mr. Luker had offered to him. But for tMs 
miserable obstacle he might have taken the Diamond to 
Amsterdam, and have made a marketable commodity of it 
by having it cut up into separate stones. As matters stood, 
he had no choice but to accept Mr. Luker’s terms. After 
all, he had a year at Ms disposal m wMch to raise the three 
thousand pounds — and a year is a long time. 

Mir. Luker drew out the necessary documents on the spot. 
When they were signed he gave Mr. Godfrey AblewMte two 
cheques. One, dated June 23rd, for three hundred pounds. 
Another, dated a week on, for the remaining balance — ^seven- 
teen hundred pounds. * 

How the Moonstone was trusted to the keeping of 
Mr. Luker’s bankers, and how the Indians treated Mr. 
Luker and Mr, Godfrey (after that had been done) you 
know already. 

The next event in your cousin’s life refers again to Miss 
Verinder. He proposed mamage to her for the second 
time — and (after having been accepted) he consented, at 
her request, to consider the marriage as broken off. One of 
Ms reasons for making tMs concession has been penetrated 
by Mi. Bruff. Miss Vermder had only a hfe mterest m her 
mother’s property — ^and there was no raising the twenty 
thousand pounds on that. 

But you wiU say, he might Have saved the three thousand 
pounds to redeem the pledged Diamond if he had married. 
He might have done so certainly — ^supposing neither Ms 
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wife nor lier guardians and trustees objected to his antici- 
pating more than half of the income at his disposal, for some 
unknown rpurpose, in the first year of his marriage. But 
even if he got over this obstacle, there was another waiting 
for him in the background. The lady at the villa had heard 
of his contemplated marriage. A superb woman, Mr. Blake, 
of the sort that are not to be trifled with — ^the sort with the 
light complexion and the Roman nose. She felt the utmost 
contempt for Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. It would be silent 
contempt if he made a handsome provision for her. Other- 
wise, it would be contempt with a tongue to it. Miss Verin- 
der's life interest allowed him no more hope of raising thtT 

provision ” than of raising the twenty thousand pounds. 
He couldn’t marry — he really couldn’t marry, under all the 
circumstances. 

How he tried his luck again with another lady, and how 
that marriage also broke down on the question of money, 
you know already. You also know of the legacy of five 
thousand pounds left to him shortly afterwards by one of 
those many admirers among the soft sex whose good graces 
this fascinating man had contrived to win. That legacy 
{as the event has proved) led him to his death. 

I have ascertained that when he went abroad, on getting 
his five thousand pounds, he went to Amsterdam. There 
he made all the necessary arrangements for havmg the 
Diamond cut into separate stones. He came back (in dis- 
guise) and redeemed the Moonstone on thq appointed day. 
A few days were allowed to elapse (as a precaution agreed 
to by both parties) before the jewel was actually taken out 
of the bank. If he had got safe with it to Amsterdam, there 
would have been just time between July ’forty-nine and 
February ’fifty (when the young gentleman came of age) 
to cut the Diamond, and to make a marketable commodity 
(polished or unpolished) of the separate stones. Judge 
mom this, what motives he had to run the nsk which he 
actually ran. It was neck or nothing ” with him — ^if ever 
it was neck or nothing ” with a man yet, 

I have only to remind you, before closing this Report, 
that there is a chance of laying hands on the Indians and 
of recovering the Moonstone ^yet. They are now (there is 
every reason to believe) on their passage to Bombay m an 
East Indiaman. The ship (barring accidents) will touch 
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at rS) other port on her way out ; and the autjjorities at 
Bombay' (already communicated with by letter overland) 
will be prepared to board the vessel the moment she enters 
the harbour. 

I have the honour to remain, dear sir, your obedient 
servant, Richard Cuff (late sergeant m the Detective 
Force, Scotland Yard, London).* 

^ Nole. Wherever the Report touches on the events of the birth- 
day, or of the three days that followed it, compare with Betteredge*s 
Narrative, chapters viii. to xiu. 




SEVENTH NARRATIVE 

IN A LETTER FROM MR. CANDY 

F RIZINGHALL, Wednesday, September 26th, 1849. — 
Dear Mr. Franklin Blake, you wid anticipate the sad 
news I have to tell you on miding your letter to Ezra 
Jennings returned to you unopened in this enclosure. He 
died in my arms at sunnse on Wednesday last. 

I am not to blame for having failed to warn you that his 
end was at hand. He expressly forbade me to write to 
you. “ I am indebted to Mr. Franklm Blake," he said, 
for having seen some happy days. Don’t distress him, 
Mr. Candy — don’t distress him." 

His sufierings up to the last six hours of his life were 
terrible to see. In the intervals of remission, when his 
mind was clear, I entreated him to tell me of any relatives 
of his to whom I might write. He asked to be forgiven for 
refusing an3rfchmg to me. And then he said — ^not bitterly 
— ^that he would die as he had lived, forgotten and unknown. 
He maintained that resolution to the last. There is no 
hope now of making any discoveries concerning him. His 
story IS a blank. 

So he has gone from us. This was, as I think, a great 
man — ^though the world never knew him. He bore a hard 
hfe bravely. He had the sweetest temper I have ever met 
with. The loss of him makes me feel very lonely. Perhaps 
I have never been quite myself again since my illness. 
Sometimes I think of giving up my practice and going away, 
and trying what some of the foreign baths and waters will 
do for me. 

It is reported here that yotf and Miss Verinder are to be 
married next month. Please to accept my best congratu- 
lations. 
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The pages of ‘‘my poor friend’s Journal are waiting for 
you at my house — ^sealed up, with your name on the wrap- 
per. I we.s afraid to trust them to the post. 

My best respects and good wishes attend Miss Verinder. 
I remain, dear Mr. FranMm Blake, truly yours, Thomas 
Candy, 



EIGHTH NARRATIVE 

CONTRIBUTED BY GABRIEL BETTEREDGE 

I AM the person (as yon remember no doubt) who led 
the way in these pages and opened the story. I am 
also the person who is left behind, as it were, to close the 
story up. 

Let nobody suppose that I have any last words to say 
here concerning the Indian Diamond, I hold that unlucky 
jewel in abhorrence — and I refer you to other authority 
than rmne for such news of the Moonstone as you may, at 
the present time, be expected to receive. My purpose in 
this place is to state a fact in the histo*ry of the family which 
has been passed over by everybody, and which I won't 
allow to be disrespectfully smothered up in that way. The 
fact to which I allude is — ^the marriage of Miss Rachel and 
Mr. Franklin Blake. This interesting event took place at 
our house in Yorkshire on Tuesday, October ninth, eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine. I had a new suit of clothes on the 
occasion And the married couple went to spend the honey- 
moon in Scotland. 

The months passed (more than I had bargained for), and 
no occasion presented itself for disturbing that mark in the 
book. It was not till this present month of November, 
eighteen hundred and fifty, that Mr. Franklin came into my 
room in high good spirits and said, “ Betteredge ! I have 
got some news for you 1 Something is gomg to happen 
in the house before we are many months older." 

“ Does it concern the family, sir ? " I asked. 

It decidedly concerns the^anuly," jays Mr. Franklin. 

“ Has your good lady anytMng to do with it, if you please, 
sir ? " 
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“ She ihas a gi;eat deal to do with it/* says Mr. Franklin, 
beginning to look a little surprised. 

''You needn*t say a word more, sir,** I answered. " God 
bless ydif both ! I*m heartily glad to hear it.*’ 

Mr. Frankhn stared hke a person thunderstruck. May 
I venture to inquire where you got your information ? ** he^ 
asked. " I only got mine (imparted in the strictest secrecy) ; 
five minutes since.” 

Here was an opportunity of producing Roh%nson Cmsoe !, 
Here was a chance of reading that domestic bit about the 
child which I had marked on the day of Mr. Franklin’s! 
marriage I I read those miraculous words with an emphagj^ 
which did them justice, and then I looked him severely in; 
the face. '' Now, sir, do you believe in Robinson Crusoe ? **1 
I asked, with a solemnity suitable to the occasion. ! 

Betteredge ! ** says Mr. Franklin, with equal solemmty, 
'' I*m convinced at last.” He shook hands with me — ^andl 
I felt that I had converted him. 

With the relation of this extraordinary circumstance, my 
reappearance m these pages comes to an end. Let nobody' 
laugh at the unique anecdote here related. You are wel-^ 
come to be as merry as you please over everything else I 
have written. But when I write of Robinson Crusoe, by* 
the Lord it’s serious — ^and I request you to take it accord-' 
mgly ! 

When this is said, all is said. Ladies and gentlemen, I. 
make my bow, and shut up the story. 



epilogue 
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THE STATEMENT OF SERGEANT CUFF’S MAN {1849) 

O N the twenty-seventh of June last I received instruc- 
tions from Sergeant CufE to follow three men, sus- 
pected of murder, and described as Indians. They had 
been seen on the Tower Wharf that mormng embarking on 
board the steamer bound for Rotterdam. 

I left London by a steamer belonging to another company 
which sailed on the mormng of Thursday the twenty-eighth. 
Arriving at Rotterdam, I succeeded m finding the com- 
mander of the Wednesday’s steamer. He informed me that 
the Indians had certainly been passengers on board his 
vessel — ^but as far as Gravesend only. Ofi that place, one 
of the three had inquired at what time ihey would reach 
Calais. On being informed that the steamer was bound 
for Rotterdam, the spokesman of the party expressed the 
greatest surprise and distress at the mistake winch he and 
his two friends had made. They were all willing (he said) 
to sacrifice their passage money if the commander of the 
steamer would only put them ashore. Commiserating their 
position, as foreigners in a strange land, and knowing no 
reason for detaining them, the commander signalled foi*a 
shore boat, and the three men left the vessel. 

This proceeding of the Indians having been plainly re- 
solved on beforehand, as a means of preventing their being 
traced, I lost no time in returning to England. I left the 
steamer at Gravesend, and discovered that the Indians had 
gone from that place to London. Thence I again traced 
them as having ieft for Plyiqouth. Inquiries made at 
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Plymouth proved^ that they had sailed, forty-eight hours 
previously, in the Bewley Castle, East Indiaman, bound 
direct to 'Bombay. 

On receiving this intelligence Sergeant Cuff caused the 
authorities at Bombay to be communicated with overland 
- — so that the vessel might be boarded by the pohce imme- 
diately on her entering the port. This step having been 
taken, my connection with the matter came to an end. I 
have heard nothing more of it since that time. 


II 

THE STATEMENT OF THE CAPTAIN (1849) 

I am requested by Sergeant Cuff to set in writing certain 
facts concerning three men (beheved to be Hindoos) who 
were passengers last summer in the ship Bewley Castle, 
bound for Bombay direct, under my command. 

The Hindoos joined us at Plymouth. On the passage 
out I heard no complaint of tneir conduct. They were 
berthed in the forward part of the vessel. I had but few 
occasions myself of personally noticing them. 

In the latter part of the voyage we had the misfortune to 
be becalmed for three days and mghts off the coast of India. 
I have not got the ship's journal to refer to, and I cannot 
now call to imnd the latitude and longitude. As to our 
position, therefore, I am only able to state generally that the 
currents drifted us m towards the land, and that when the 
wind found us again, we reached our port in twenty-four 
hours afterwards. 

The disciphne of a ship (as all seafaring persons know) 
becomes relaxed iu a long calm. The discipline of my ship 
became relaxed. Certain gentlemen among the passengers 
got some of the smaller boats lowered, and amused them- 
selves by rowing about, and swimming, when the sun at 
evening time was cool enough to let them divert themselves 
in that way. The boats when done with ought to have 
been slung up agaih in theif places. Instead of this they 
were left moored to the ship's side. What with the heat, 
and^what with the vexation of the weatfeer, neither officers 
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^or men seemed to be m heart for their d«uty vvhSe the calm 
lasted. 

On the third night, nothing umisnal was heard pr seen by 
the watch on deck. When the morning came the smallest 
of the boats was missing — and the three Hindoos^ were 
next reported to be missing too. 

If these men had stolen the boat shortly after dark (which 
I have no doubt they did), we were near enough to the land 
to make it vain to send in pursuit of them when the dis- 
covery was made in the morning. I have no doubt they 
got ashore m that calm weather (making all due allowance 
^for fatigue and clumsy rowing), before daybreak. 

On reaching our port I there learnt, for the first time, 
the reason these passengers had for seizing their opportunity 
of escaping from the ship. I could only make the same 
statement to the authorities which I have made here. They 
considered me to blame for allowmg the discipHne of the 
vessel to be relaxed. I have expressed my regret on this 
score to them, and to my owners. Since that time nothing 
has been heard, to my knowledge, of the three Hmdoos. I 
have no more to add to what is here written. 


Ill 

THE STATEMENT OF MR. MURTHWAITE (1850) 

{In a letter to Mr. Bruff) 

Have you any recollection, my dear sir, of a semi-savage 
person whom you met out at dinner in London m the 
autumn of Torty-eight ? Permit me to remind you that 
the person’s name was Murthwaite, and that you and* he 
had a long conversation together after dinner. The talk 
related to an Indian Diamond, called the Moonstone, and 
to a conspiracy then in existence to get possession of the 
gem. 

Since that time I have be'in wande^sing in Central Asia. 
Thence I have drifted back to the scene of some of my past 
adventures in th^ north and north-west of India. About a 
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fortnight Since I found myself in a certain distnct or ^pro- 
vince (but little known to Europeans) called Kattiawar. 

Here ^ adventure befell me in which (incredible as it 
may appear) you are personally interested. 

In the wild regions of Kattiawar (and how wild they are 
you will understand when I tell you that even the husband- 
men plough the land armed to the teeth) the population 
is fanatically devoted to the old Hindoo religion — ^to the 
ancient worship of Bramah and Vishnu. The few Moham- 
medan families, thinly scattered about the villages in the 
interior, are afraid to taste meat of any kind. A Moham- 
medan even suspected of killing that sacred animal, the 
cow, IS, as a matter of course, put to death without mercy rd 
these parts by the pious Hindoo neighbours who surround 
him. To strengthen the religious enthusiasm of the people, 
two of the most famous shrines of Hindoo pilgrimage are 
contained within the boundaries of Kattiawar. One of 
them is Dwarka, the birthplace of the god Krishna. The 
other is the sacred city of Somnauth — ^sacked and destroyed 
as long since as the eleventh century by the Mohammedan 
conqueror, Mahmoud of Ghizm. 

Findmg myself for the second time in these romantic 
regions, I resolved not to leave Kattiawar without looking 
once more on the magnificent desolation of Somnauth. At 
the place where I planned to do this, I was (as nearly as I 
could calculate it) some three days distant, journeying on 
foot, from the sacred city. 

I had not been long on the road before I noticed that 
other people — ^by twos and threes — appeared to be travel- 
ling in the same direction as myself. 

To such of these as spoke to me I gave myself out as a 
Hindoo-Buddhist, from a distant province, bound on a 
pilgrimage. It is needless to say that my dress was of the 
sort to carry out this description. Add, that I know the 
lainguage as well as I know my own, and that I am lean 
enough and brown enough to make it no easy matter to 
detect my European origin, and you will understand that 
I passed muster with the people readily : not as one of them- 
selves, but as a stranger from a distant part of their own 
country. r r 

On the second day the number of Hindoos travelling in 
my direction had increased to fifties and Jiundreds. On the 
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thirft day, the throng had swollen to thousands > all slowly 
conver^ng to one point — ^the city of Somnauth. 

A trifing service which I was able to render to one of 
my fcSllow-pilgrims during the third day's journey proved 
the means of introducing me to certain Hindoos of the 
higher caste. From these men I leamt that the multitude 
was on its way to a great religious ceremony which was to 
take .place on a hill at a little distance from Somnauth. 
The ceremony was in honour of the god of the Moon ; and 
it was to be held at night. 

The crowd detained us as we drew near to the place of 
pelebration. By the time we reached the hill the moon was 
high in the heaven. My Hindoo friends possessed some 
special privileges which enabled them to gain access to the 
shrine. They kindly allowed me to accompany them. 
When we arrived at the place we found the shrine hidden 
from our view by a curtain hung between two magnificent 
trees. Beneath the trees a flat projection of rock jutted 
out and formed a species of natural platform. Below this 
I stood in company with my Hindoo Mends. 

Looking back down the hill the view presented the grand- 
est spectacle of Nature and Man in combination that I have 
ever seen. The lower slopes of the eminence melted imper- 
ceptibly into a grassy plain, the place of the meeting of three 
rivers. On one side the graceful winding of the waters 
stretched away, now visible, now hidden by trees, as far 
as the eye could see. On the other, the waveless ocean 
slept in the calm of the night. People this lovely scene with 
tens of thousands of human creatures, all dressed in white, 
stretching down the sides of the hDl, overflowing into the 
plain, and fringing the nearer banks of the winding rivers. 
Light this halt of the pilgrims by the wild red flames of 
cressets and torches, streaming up at intervals from every 
part of the innumerable throng. Imagine the moonlight 
of the East pouring in unclouded glory over all, and you 
will form some idea of the view that met me when I looked 
forth from the sumimt of the hill. 

A strain of plaintive music, played on stringed instru- 
ments and flutes, recalled my attention to the hidden shrine. 

I turned and saw on the ijocky platform the figures of 
three men. In the central figure of the three I recognized 
the man to whom J had spoken in England when the Indians 
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appeared on the terrace at Lady Verinder’s house. The 
other two who had been his companions on that- occasion 
were no 4o«uht his companions also on this. 

One of the spectators near whom I was standing saw 
me start. In a whisper he explained to me the apparition 
of the three figures on the platform of rock. 

They were Brahmins (he said) who had forfeited their 
caste in the service of the god. The god had commanded 
that their purification should be the purification by pil- 
grimage. On that night the three men were to part. In 
three separate directions, they were to set forth as pilgrims 
to the shrines of India. Never more were they to look oi^ 
each other's faces. Never more were they to rest on thefr 
wanderings, from the day which witnessed their separation 
to the day which witnessed their death. 

As those words were whispered to me the plaintive music 
ceased. The three men prostrated themselves on the rock, 
before the curtain which hid the shrine. They rose — ^they 
looked on one another — ^they embraced. Then they de- 
scended separately among the people. The people made 
way for them in dead silence. In three different directions 
I saw the crowd part, at one and the same moment. Slowly 
the grand white mass of the people closed together again. 
The track of the doomed men through the ranks of their 
fellow-mortals was obhterated. We saw them no more. 

A new strain of music, loud and jubilant, rose from the 
hidden shrine. The crowd around me shuddered, and 
pressed together. 

The curtain between the trees was drawn aside, and the 
shnne was disclosed to view. 

There, raised high on a throne — ^seated on his typical 
antelope, with his four arms stretching towards the four 
comers of the earth — ^there, soared above us, dark and awful 
in the mystic light of heaven, the god of the Moon. And 
there, in the forehead of the deity, gleamed the yellow 
Diamond whose splendour had last shone on me in England 
from the bosom of a woman's dress ! 

Yes ! after the lapse of eight centuries, the Moonstone 
looks forth once more over the walls of the sacred city in 
which its story first^began. Bow it has found its way back 
to its wild native land — by what accident, or by what cnme, 
the Indians regained possession of their sacred gem, may be 
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THE PATH OF THE KING. 

John Buchan. 

THE TRAIL TO YESTERIjAY. 

Charles A Seltzer. 

FATHER STAFFORD. 

Anthony Hope, 
r Continued* 



NELSON’S NEW ISSUE*'" OF 
I^OVELS at IS. 6d- net— Contd. 


MAKING HER HIS WIFE 
THE GREAT WHITE ARMY. 
HUNTINGTOWER. 

THE ’COMING OF THE LAW. 


Corra' Harris. 
Max Pemberton. 
John Buchan. 
Charles A. Seltzer. 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA. B. Tarkington. 
SHANGHAIED. Frank Norris. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Eden PhiUpotts. 
BEAU JEU. H. C. Bailey. 

FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 

E. CE. Somerville and Martin Ross. 
THE SEA HAWK. Rafael Sabatini. 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. Stanley Weyman. 

THE SIMPKINS PLOT. George A. Birmingham. 


ROMANCE. 

THE REFUGEES. 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 
THE TWO-GUN MAN. 

THE RED COCKADE. 

WEE MACGREEGOR. 

THE WAR OF THE CAROLINAS. 
WOLFVILLE DAYS. 

SOPHIA. 

LOST ENDEAVOUR. 

ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE. 
THE OCTOPUS. 

THE DUCHESS OF WREXE. 
THE LADY OF THE BARGE. 
TRISTRAM OF BLENT. 


Joseph Conrad. 
A. Conan Doyle. 
Stanley Weyman. 
Charles A. Seltzer. 
Stanley Weyman. 
J. J. Bell. 
Meredith Nicholson. 
Alfred H. Lewis. 
Stanley We3nnan. 
John Masefield. 
SomerviUe and ^oss. 
Frank Norris. 
Hugh .Walpole. 
W. W. Jacobs. 
Anthony Hope. 


T. Nelson & Sons, Ltd., London, Edinburgh, & New'Yofk. 



NEL^N’S CLASSICS. 


Cloth, IS. 6d. net. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT— T. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT— II. 
DOMBEY AND SON— I 
DOMBEY AND SON— II 
IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
MANSFIELD PARK. 

THE SCARLET LETTER. 

THE HEIR OF REDCLIFFE 
TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. 
MASTERMAN READY. 

LORNA DOONE— I. 

LORNA DOONE— II. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY— I. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY— II. 


Charles Dickens. 
Charles Dickens. 
Charles Dickens. 
Charles Dickens. 
Thomas a Kempis. 
Jane Austen. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
C M. Yonge. 
R H. Dana. 
Marryat. 
R. D. Blackmore. 
R. D. Blackmore. 
Charles Dickens. 
Charles Dickens, 


MRS. HALIBURTON^S TROUBLES. Mrs. Henry Wood. 


MONTE CRISTO— I. 

MONTE CRISTO— II. 

ANNA KARENINA— I. 
ANNA KARENINA— II, 
UNGAVA. 

ROLANDE YORKE. 

THE QJJEEN^S NECKLACE. 
THE PIRATE. 

ALTON LOCKE. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


A. Dumas. 
A. Dumas. 
Tolstoi. 
Tolstoi. 
R. M Ballantyne. 
Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Alexandre Dumas. 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Charles Kingsley. 
•^Charles Dickens. 
^Continued 



NELSON’S CLASSICS — Contd^ 

Cloth, IS. 6d. net. 


THE ABBOT. Sir Walter Scott. 

LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


OLD MORTALITY. 

THE ROMANY RYE. 
HANS ANDERSEN. 

THE BLACK TULIP. 
LITTLE WOMEN. 

THE TALISMAN. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 


Sir Walter Scott, 
George Borrow. 

Alexandre Dumas, 
Louisa M. Alcott. 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Wilkie Collins. 


TALES OF MYSTERY AND IMAGINATION. 


THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 
PARABLES FROM NATURE. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS—I. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS~II. 
WILD WALES. 

JANE EYRE. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD*— I. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD— II. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE. 
THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 
SHIRLEY. 

TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 
MARGUERITE*DE VALOIS. 


Edgar AUan Poe. 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Mrs. Gatty. 
W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
R. H. Barham. 
Charles Dickens. 
Charles Dickens. 
George Borrow. 
Charlotte Bronte. 
Charles Dickens. 
Charles Dickens. 
Charles King^ey. 
Elizabeth VJetherell. 
Charlotte Bronte. 
Alexandre Dumas. 
Alexandre Dumas. 


[Continued, 



NELSON’S CLASSICS — Contd, 

Cloth, IS. 6d. net. 


HAUD TIMES. 

Charles Dickens. 

A CHILD^S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Dickens. 

TPIE BIBLE IN SPAIN. 

George Borrow. 

GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. 

Dean Swift. 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 

Jane Austen, 

SILAS MARNER. 

George Eliot. 

NOTRE DAME. 

Victor Hugo. 

OLD ST. PAUL'S. 

Harrison Ainsworth. 

WAVERLEY. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

'NINETY-THREE. 

Victor Hugo. 

EOTHEN. 

A. W. Kmglake. 

THE TOILERS OF THE SEA. 

Victor Hugo. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST. Marryat. 

THE LAUGHING MAN. 

Victor Hugo. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. 

Charlotte Yonge. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

Charles Dickens 

GUY MANNERING. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

LES MISERABLES— I. 

Victor Hugo. 

LES MISERABLES— II. 

Victor Hugo. 

THE MONASTERY. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

ROMOLA. 

George Eliot 

TIlE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

Oliver Goldsmith. 

EMMA. 

Jane Austen. 

LAVENGRO. 

George Borrow. 

SELECTED ESSAYS. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. ^ir Walter Scott. 


nf Continued, 



NELSON’S CLASSICS — Contd. 

Clothj IS. 6(1. net. 


TOM BROWN'S SCHOOLDAYS. T. Hughes. 

THE DEERSLAYER. Fenimore Cooper. 

.HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND. W. M. Thackeray. 
HYPATIA. Charles Kingsley. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. George Eliot. 

UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. H. Beecher Stowe. 

THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. Fenimore Cooper. 
ADAM BEDE. George Eliot. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Charles Dickens. 

OLIVER TWIST. Charles Dickens. 

KENILWORTH. Sir Walter Scott. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Daniel Defoe. 

THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII Lord Lytton. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. Charles Reade. 
IVANHOE. Sir Walter Scott. 


IVANHOE. 

EAST LYNNE. 

CRANFORD. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
THE PATHFINDER. 
WESTWARD HO I 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 
THE CHANNINGS. 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
QUENTIN DURWARD. 
VILLETTE. 


Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Mrs. Gaskell. 
Mrs. Craik. 
Fenimore Cooper. 
Charles Kingsley. 
Alexandre Dura as. 
Mrs. Henry Wood. 
John Bunyan. 
Jane Austen. 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Charlotte Brpnt^. 
IContimied. 



NELSON’S CLASSICS-Co«/4. 

Cloth, IS. 6d. net. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY. Edited by F. T. Palgrave. 
THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL. Sir Walter Scott. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. George Eliot. 

THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


BARCHESTER TOWERS. 

THE CORAL ISLAND.. 

THE ANTIQUARY. 

MARTIN RATTLER. 

RAVENSHOE. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 

WOODSTOCK. 

QUO VADIS ? 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON.. 
GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES. 

THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. 
ROB ROY. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Anthony Trollope. 
R. M. Ballantyne. 
Sir Walter Scott. 
R. M. Ballantyne. 
Henry Kingsley. 

Charles Lamb. 
Charles Dickens. 
Sir Walter Scott. 
H. Sienkiewicz. 
Emily Bronte. 


Sir Walter Scott. 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Charles Dickens. 


T. Nelson & Sons, Ltd., London, Edinburgh, York. 



JUVENILE LIBRARY 

Cloth, Illustrated, is. 6d. net. 

Books suitable for JBvj/s, Girls, or Children are denoted by the letters 
{B), {G), and {C) respectively placed after the title. 


GIRLS OF CROMER HALL (G). 

R. Jacberns. 

DORIS HAMLYN (G). 

R. 0. Chester. 

BOSOM FRIENDS (G). 

Angela Brazil. 

WASTE CASTLE (G). 

W. M. Letts. 

LITTLE WOMEN (G). 

Louisa M. Alcott. 

A PAIR OF RED POLLS (G). 

Mabel Quiller-Conch. 

THE LITTLE HEIRESS (G). 

Margaret B. Clarke. 

GLADYS OR GWENYTH (G). 

E. Everett-Green. 

STAR (G). 

Mrs. L. B. Walford. 

MADAMSCOURT (G). 

H. Poynter. 

PRISCILLA (G). 

E. Everett-Green. 

MOTHER MAUD (G). 

Mrs. Arthur. 

ADA AND GERTY (G). 

Louisa Gray. 

POPPY (G). 

Isla Sitwell. 

VERA'S TRUST (G). 

E. Everett-Green. 

FALLEN FORTUNES (G). 

E. Everett-Green. 

THE ADVENTURE LEAGUE (G). 

Hilda T. Skae. 

PEGGY'S LAST TERM (G). 

Ethel Talbot. 

A SEA-QUEEN'S SAILING (G). 

Charles W. Whisker. 

A HEROINE OF FRANCE (G). 

E. Everett-Green. 

DULCIE AND TOTTIE (G) 

E. Everett-Green. 

HUNTER'S MARJORY (G)? 

’Margaret B. Clarke. 

FATHER MR 4G). 

T. W. Wilson. 

[Continued. 



JUVEl^ILE LIBRARY — Contd. 
'ClotK, Illustrated, is. 6d.'' net. 

Books suitable for Boys^ Girls^ or Children are denoted by the letters 
(i5), (6^), and (C) respectively placed afier the title. 


A THORNY WAY (G). 

EDITH RAYMOND (G). 

THE UNDAUNTED TRIO (G). 
COUSIN BETTY (G). 
STANHOPE (G). 

HIGHWAY PIRATES (R). 
PRESTER JOHN (R). 


M. B. Whiting. 
S. S. Robbins. 
Theodora W. Wilson. 

G. Mockler. 
E. L. Haverfieid. 
Harold Avery. 
John Buchan. 


HOW WE BAFFLED THE GERMANS (R). Eric Wood. 


DOING HIS BIT (R). 

SECRET SERVICE SUBMARINE (R). 
HIGHWAY DUST (R). 

MOBSLEWS MOHICANS (R). 
DIAMOND ROCK (R). 

THE FELLOW WHO WON (R). 
FRANK'S FIRST TERM (R). 

WON IN WARFARE (R). 
ADVENTURERS ALL (R). 
CASTAWAYS OF HOPE ISLAND (R). 
IN A HAND OF STEEL (R). 
KNIGHTS OF THE ROAD (R). 

RED DICKON (R). 


Tom Bevan. 
Guy Thome. 
G. G. Sellick. 
Harold Avery. 

J. M. Oxley. 
Andrew Home. 
Harold Avery. 
C. R. Kenyon. 

K. M. Eady. 
H. A. Hinkson. 
Paul Creswick. 

E. Everett-Green. 
Tom Bevan. 


THE CABIN IN THE CLEARING (R). E. S. Ellis. 
CAPTAIN MUGFCRD (R). W. H. G. Kingston. 

THE GUN-RUNNERS (R). W. Dingwall Fordyce. 

{Continued, 



JUVENILE LIBRARY — Contd. 
Cloth, Illustrated, is. 6d. net. 

Books suitable for Boy?, Girls, or Children are denoted by the letters 
(B), (G), and {C) respectively placed after the title^ 


BEGGARS OF THE SEA (S). 

PHIL AND I (B). 

THE FEN ROBBERS (B). 

TOM TUFTON^S TRAVELS (B). 

THE LAST OF THE GIANTS (B). 
THE INSURGENT TRAIL (B). 

THE MAYNARD COUSINS (B). 

TRUE TO THE LAST (B). 

FREAKS ON THE FELLS (B). 

THE UNCHARTED ISLAND (B). 
THE STORY OF HEATHER (C). 
NELLIE O'NEILL (C). 

SQUIB AND HIS FRIENDS (C). 

SIX DEVONSHIRE DUMPLINGS (C). 
THE GREEN TOBY JUG (C). 

TELL ME SOME MORE (C). 


Tom Be van. 
Paul Blake. 
Tom Bevan. 
E Everett-Green. 
Tom Bevan. 
Tom Bevan. 
G H. mite. 
E. Everett-Green^ 
R. M. Ballantyne. 
Skelton Kuppord. 

May Wynne. 
Agnes C. Maitland. 
E. Everett-Green. 
M. Batchelor. 
Mrs. E! Holiler. 
Mary Few. 


HUMPTY DUMPTY AND THE PRINCESS (C). 

Lilian Timpson. 


GOLDEN FAIRY TALES (C). « 

THE TWINS AND SALLY (C). 
DADDY’S LAD (C). 

THE LITTLE RAJAH (C), E. 


E. L. Haverfield. 
E. L Haverfield. 
Hobart-Hampden. 


T. NELSoy & Sons, Ltdr, Loneon, Edinburgh, & New York. 



Nelson’s 

NEW DICKENS 

New Artistic Binding and Striking Colour Wrappers 
by Lovat Fraser. All the Original Illustrations. 

6s. net per vol. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. 

OLIVER TWIST. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

BARNABY RUDGE. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

HARD TIMES and CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
LITTLE DORRIT. 

AMERICAN NOTES. 

EDWIN' DROOD. 


T. Nelson & Sons, Ltd., London, Edinburgh, &»New York. 



NEW CENTl^Y 
LIBRARY 

Pocket Editions on Ipdia Paper, tastefully bound. 
Grained Cloth Boards. Gilt Top. 4s. 6d. net. 
Limp Leather. 6s. net. 

W. M. THACKERAY 

VANITY FAIR. HENRY ESMOND 

PENDENNIS THE VIRGINIANS. 

THE NEWCOMES. CATHERINE, ETC. 

THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK, ETC. 

THE BOOK OF SNOBS, ETC. 

BURLESQUES, ETC. 

THE YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, ETC. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. 

BARRY LYNDON, ETC 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, ETC. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO PUNCH, ETC 


CHARLES DICKENS 

PICKWICK PAPERS 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 
OLIVER TWIST. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 

BARNABY RUDGE. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

AMERICAN NOTES. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 

HARD TIMES. 

LITTLE DORRIT 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 

EDWIN DROOD AND THE UNCOMMERCIAL 
TRAVELLER. 

CHRISTMAS SKIRIEK. 


{^Continued, 



NEW CENTURY LIBRARY — Contd. 

Pocket Editions on India Paper, taste^iully bound. 
Grained Cloth Boards. Gilt Top. 4s. 6d. net. 

Limp Leather. 6s. net. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT 

GUY MANNERING. 

ROB ROY. 

THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. 

THE MONASTERY. 

KENILWORTH. 

THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 

QUENTIN DURWARD. 

ST. RONAN^S WELL. 

REDGAUNTLET. 

THE BETHROTHED ; CHRONICLES OF THE 
CANONGATE ; HIGHLAND WIDOW. 

THE TALISMAN. 

THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 

COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS. 

CASTLE DANGEROUS; THE SURGEONS 
DAUGHTER. 

WAVERLEY. 

GUY MANNERING. 

THE ANTIQUARY. 

OLD MORTALITY. 

LEGEND OF MONTROSE. 

THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 

IVANHOE. 

THE ABBOT. 

THE PIRATE. 

PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 

WOODSTOCK. 

ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN. 


T« Nelson & Sons, Ltd., Lofidon, Edinburgh, and^ew York. 



POPULAR BOOKS BY 
ARCHIBALD, WILLIAMS 


HOW IT WORKS. 

Describes various kinds of mechanism in simple language. 260 
Illustrations. Ci2th Edition.) 5s. net. 

a9W IT^ IS ,MADE. 

Describes in plain language how all kinds of things are made 
222 Illustrations. (loth Edition.) 5s. net. 

THINGS" TO MAKE. 

Explains cleaily to boys how to make many things for them- 
selves. 249 Illustrations. (4th Edition.) 5s. net. 

THINKING IT OUT. 

Goes beyond the plan of “ How It Works,” explaining clearly 
the interesting piinciples on which various wonderful processes 
depend. Makes a boy think. 308 Illustrations. (2nd Edition. ) 
5s. net. 

VICTORIES OF THE ENGINEER. 

Explains the construction of great engineering works, such as 
railways, bridges, reservoirs, ships, tunnels, etc. 282 Illustra- 
tions. (7th Edition.) 5s. net. 

A BOOK OF THE SEA, 

All about ships, navigation, diving, lighthouses — in fact, every- 
thing m connection with seafaring. 334 Illustrations. ^2nd 
Edition.) 5s. net, * 

THE BOYS’ GUIDE. 

A boy’s encyclopsedia of spprts, pastimes, hobbies, and handi- 
crafts. 728 Illustrations. (4th Edition^) 7s. 6d. net. 


T. NELS0>f & Sons, Ltd., London, Edinburgh, & New York. 



th£ H'OBBY books, - 

The General Editor has spared no pains to make each 
volume "as exhausti3^e__as possible, and he never goes, far 
without providing a Cicar pictorial illustration designed to 
show the detahs of the matter in hand. Each book of the 
series is the work of an expert, upon whose guidance the 
amateur can absolutely lely. 

2s. 6d, net. ' - 

NEEDLEWORK. By M. K. Gifford. , 

HANDY-WORK. By W. Graystoke. 

-GARDENING. By L. Williams. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. By F. T. Beeson and A. 
Williams. 

PETS. By D. Rowland. 

WOODWORK. By Percy A. Wells. 

POULTRY-KEEPING. By E. C. and s. H. Lewer. 

■MOTORING. By W. Graystoke 

STAMP COLLECTING. By A. B. Creeke, Jun. 

HOME ENTERTAINMENTS. By a. and 
F. M. Williams. 

THE^MICROSCOPE. By W. Mark Webb. 
HOME MECHANICj§. 

-5 - 

T. Nelson & Sons, Ltd., London, Edinburgh, &^ew York. 



